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INTRODUCTION 


On the surface, contemporary life is far removed from that of the classical age, 
but deep down there is at work a spiritual movement which is bound up with the 
classical period and looks forward to the future. Goethe described the origin of 
this movement in Winckelmann undseinJahrhundert (‘Winckelmann and his Century’). 
Winckelmann was not concerned with mere classicism, but with the sort of 
‘Homeric life’ which he led with his friends. Thus we meet this movement again 
not where the externals of the classical period are imitated, but where its essential 
nature is understood. Holderlin is obsessed by the reality of the old gods; Rodin 
frees sculpture from architecture, to which it had been enslaved since the time of 
the Romans; Hans von Marees, in the spirit of Goethe, sees archetypes of exis¬ 
tence. A whole century of scholarship was nourished by this movement. Perhaps 
this century’s greatest contribution was not simply to disinter the Greek originals, 
but to see them afresh with eyes sharpened by Impressionism. Above all, great 
poetry has always been near to the classical age. Thus in Germany and Austria the 
leaders of the spiritual movement were Stefan George and Hugo von Hofmanns¬ 
thal. Thanks to them, many people began to penetrate deeper into the religious 
content of the classical concept and to see their lives in a new light. 
Winckelmann had attempted to demonstrate the classical period’s importance as 
an exemplar, an idea which hitherto had simply been accepted as a dogma. This 
demonstration has acquired fresh significance since the publication in 1899 of 
Heinrich Wolffiin’s book. Classical Art. Although Wdlfflin’s starting point was 
the Renaissance, basically he was more concerned to see classical art as an attitude 
to life. Consequently his influence has extended far beyond the domain of the 
history of art. The most important archaeological investigations of the last genera¬ 
tion aimed at acquiring a deeper understanding of the classical age. Buschor has 
indicated its central position in world history. Yet up to now there has been no 
book devoted solely to classical art. 

This first monograph could only be a historical synthesis. The necessary selection 
of material had to be interpreted and arranged so as to emphasize what is important 
and to make it comprehensible chronologically. No more than samples of the 
abundance of miniature metalwork can be given; the same is true of coins, whose 
perfection will give some idea of the art of the gem-cutter and the jeweller. The 
black and white drawings are only intended to act as reminders of well-known 
works, and even the colour plates can only illustrate the text; they can give no 
real idea of the wealth of classical art. I prefer to imagine the reader as standing 
in front of the originals at Athens, Delphi and Olympia. 

Wc give the name ‘classical’ to the century of the great tragic poets Aeschylus 
(525-456 B.C.), Sophocles (497-406) and Euripides (484-406), and also to the 
century of Plato (427-347 b.c.), Aristotle (384-322) and the two great orators 
Isocrates (436-338) and Demosthenes (384-322). In this we follow the ancient 


Greek philologians, who put the high-water mark of Attic poetry in the fifth 
century b.c. and the high-water mark of Attic prose in the fourth. The fifth 
century is known as the mature classical period, the fourth as late classical. 

PLATES pp. 125, 128, Nor, in the judgement of the Greeks, did the fine arts reach their classical zenith 
136 at the same time. In sculpture the greatest admiration was reserved for Myron, 
Pheidias and Polykleitos, who flourished from about 460 to 420, although 
Appx. PL. 62, 66 Praxiteles and Lysippos, the great sculptors of the fourth century, were also highly 
PLATE p. 195 esteemed. In painting, preference was given to the later masters of Alexander the 
Great’s time, especially Protogenes and Apelles. Thus our predecessors, the Greek 
historians of literature and art, distinguished different phases of the classical 
period. We can only wonder at this historical understanding. With incredible 
genius the Greeks picked out what was significant and held fast to the great 
works which among other peoples either go unrecognized or else are submerged 
in the flood of mediocrity. 

But our view of the relationship between the classical age and the early and 
late periods is not the same as that taken by the Greeks and their classicistic 
successors. To them the archaic period seemed imperfect and the post-classical 
period one of decline. Today we regard the difference as a difference of style, not 
of worth. We see pre-classical, archaic Greek art not as a preliminary stage but 
APPX. PL. I rather as a sort of youth, and to the Greeks youth was the prime of life. But the 
comparison should not be pushed too far; no one would want to regard the 
Hellenistic age ~ the age of Alexander the Great - which followed the classical 
period as the old age of Greek art. 

Description will enable us to grasp more precisely the relationship between the 
pre-classical period and the classical age proper. Even in the geometric style, which 
dominates the first third of the history of Greek art (1000-700 b.c.), we meet 
fundamental Greek characteristics in a homely greatness that has never been 
excelled - the ordered structure, the universe of breathing plastic life - in the swelling 
of the forms and in the pulsation of the rhythmical ornamentation. Here already 
there is a logic, a structure which has broken free from ancient irrational bonds. 
The clarity and consistency of geometric composition appears as something 
completely new in the world. But it retains a certain light, a sort of air of fre- 
boding, that begins only about 700 to give way to the firmer structure of archaic 
art. To the universe which geometric art had sketched in outline archaic art gives 
monumental form in the free disposition of limbs and piUars, in its picture of the 
unchanging divine Being that supports aU life. In the late archaic period elastic 
matching of the elements of the image starts to approach classical unity, until, 
about 500, the archaic structure loosens up. From then onwards organic vision 
and perspective not only governed Greek art but also influenced the Far East via 
Persia and India. 

About 500 Heraclitus sharply criticized the archaic view of life, for, he said, Hfe 
was something moving; motion was the very essence of existence. One’s foot 
never stepped in the same wave twice; life was ceaselessly changing. The motion¬ 
less archaic statues of the gods were Hke walls made out of blocks of stone. He 
derided men who worshipped such gods; they might as well, he said, worship 
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walls. Classical art answers criticism of this sort by seeing the world no longer as 

a tectonic structure but as an organically functional continuum. Perspective is 

discovered as a means to unified design. Moving figures of the archaic period do 

not disclose how the movement takes place; it is not until the classical period that 

art allows us to understand movement as interplay of the limbs. In archaic art, plate p. 128 

even movement is a state; in classical art, we see existence itself as motion. Thus it 

becomes possible to grasp every shape, according to its own law and structure, 

according to its own destiny, as free Being making its appearance in time. Hitherto 

the individual had been a member of a firmly constructed timeless order. From 

the classical period onwards the tensions between constraint and freedom. Being 

and time, ceaselessly pose new problems. 

Homer had depicted legend as reality. There was still no difference between legend 
and history. Achilles and Heracles were seen as real figures, with whom one lived 
as with people of one’s own period. In tragedy, on the other hand, the hero is 
subject to his fate. When we see a play about Antigone we know that she must 
suffer the consequences of her actions. The destiny of the tragic hero is fulfilled 
with a necessity which inexorably distinguishes him from the immortals, who are 
not subject to destiny; his earthly limitations are revealed whether he perishes, 
like Antigone, or is saved, like Philoctetes. 

In the century of tragedy historians begin to explain the present from the past, 

and to distinguish between legend and history. The understanding of individual 

destiny brings with it the consciousness of the freedom of the individual, but also 

the responsibility implicit in such freedom. The radiant features of late archaic 

statues of gods and men reflect trust in a divinely ordered world. With the change 

to the classical style about 500 b.c. this gaiety suddenly disappears and gives way 

to a deep seriousness. » plates pp. 15, 25 

However, if we can speak of the ‘manly seriousness’ of classicism and compare it 

with the ‘youthful radiance’ of the archaic period, the comparison with stages of 

life is no longer valid when we turn from the classical to the Hellenistic period. 

In the Acts of the Apostles (vi, i) Hellenists are described as Jews who have 
adopted the Greek language and Greek culture. Droysen therefore christened the 
period beginning with Alexander’s expedition the Hellenistic period, that is, the 
period during which neighbouring peoples began to adopt Greek ways. Since 
Droysen’s time we have learnt that the Greeks deeply influenced neighbouring 
peoples even in the archaic period; this influence affected the Persians, the Scythians, 
the Celts, the Etruscans, the Iberians and even the Egyptians. Alexander’s ex¬ 
pedition was the climax rather than the beginning of the spread of Greek ideas to 
the east. Moreover, it has become clear that the blending of Greek and oriental 
ways was not really completed until the Roman period. It had been typical of the 
Greeks to understand themselves and to bring their neighbours as well to a deeper 
understanding of their own way of life. Thus the Greeks helped the Persians to 
find appropriate means of expression for themselves in their art. In the Hellenistic 
age the inhabitants of the newly founded Greek cities and the native populations 
of the conquered countries lived side by side, but for the most part they did not 
mix as Alexander had wished. The great king himself belongs spiritually to the 
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classical period. He fulfilled what Atdc classicism had established, what Isocrates 
in particxilar had taught: Greek - Attic - culture, as the highest human possibility, 
was brought to the neighbouring peoples. The Hellenistic age as we define it 
today, from the death of Alexander to the destruction of Carthage, is a reaction to 
classicism and to Alexander’s campaign rather than a fulfilment of Alexander’s 
ideas. 

The boundaries of the classical period, which we have fixed at about 500 and after 
the death of Alexander, often go unrecognized because the archaic and Hellenistic 
styles are not usually defined so precisely as we have tried to define them here. 

PLATES pp. 36, 42 In the work of the great vase-painters of the early fifth century, such as the Kleo- 
phrades and the Panaitios painters, we can observe the breaking up of archaic 
PLATES pp. 47,50, 51, tectonics. Nor can their contemporaries, the Brygos painter, Douris, the Berlin 
55, 57 painter, Makron and Onesimos, who are among the greatest draughtsmen of any 
age, any longer be described as archaic. The firm structure of the ashlar wall 
starts to slip, and with the beginnings of the inner unity of the figure completely 
new possibilities open up. Political history confirms these dividing lines. The 
earnestness of a new freedom and responsibility characterizes the young Attic 
democracy, which Qeisthenes had founded in 510 after the expulsion of the tyrants. 
This classical form of state lasted until it was honourably defeated by Philip ii of 
Macedon at the battle of Chaeronea in 338; indeed it lived on after this until in 
322 B.C., ia the confusion following Alexander the Great’s death, Athens passed 
under Macedonian rule. That was the real end of the classical period. 

But if it is thus possible to separate the classical from the archaic and the Hellenistic, 
we must not forget what binds all three periods together. The mighty fabric of the 
archaic is the presupposition for the classical understanding of this fabric; without 
Homer there would be no tragedy. The archaic philosophers had enquired after 
the arche^ the source, the nature of existence. This question is answered by the 
thinkers of the classical period, by Empedocles, Anaxagoras and Democritus, and 
finally, on a fresh plane, by Aristotle, Thus archaic exploration and classical com¬ 
prehension are closely connected. 

If in the question of Being the classical period means perfection, it signifies only 
the beginning in the other great Greek question, which Socrates and his school 
pose, namely, what ought we to do? We shall have to confront late classical and 
Hellenistic art with this question and we shall receive bold answers. But the final 
answer came only with the Gospel, which summons us to a new life in the spirit. 
Thus with Socrates’ question about the meaning and object of life the classical 
period points the way to a distant future. The classical centuries are the fulfilment 
of history. They perfect the legacy of the archaic and point to all future ages, 

' including the one which lies before us today. Heinrich Wolfflin called the high 

PLATE p. 16 Renaissance ‘classical’ because its plastically linear style renews that of the Greek 
late classical period. The two periods share the renunciation of any attempt at 


PLATE I - Maiden: Votive offering of Euthydikos. About 480 b.c. Athens^ Acropolis Museum, Height 
2^112 in, Cf, pp, 13, 24, 73, 
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illusion, the clear articulation of picture and figure, the clarity of the modelling, 
which conceals nothing and expresses everything it wants to on one level of 
harmonious beauty. Common, too, are the organic unity, which subordinates all 
subsidiary themes to the main ones, the ordered construction and sense of measure. 
Finally, and most fundamental of all, there is the divine beauty, the artistes con¬ 
fidence that in the perfect form there is to be found a reflection of the prototype 
of all humanity, of the divine itself. But we must not fail to recognize the differences. 
The Renaissance figure does not find the law that governs it in itself, as those of 
the Greek classical period do; it is part of a composition that is larger than the 
human figure alone. The axes of the composition and of the figures lend each other 
strength. The basic reason for this difference is that the citizen of the Latin West 
is embedded in the structure formed by society and the Church, while the Greek 
lives as a free man alongside the sanctuaries of his gods. Only since Winckelmann 
and Goethe has there been such freedom in the West again. 

A second difference lies in the dichotomy of body and soul, which Latin, western 
art has never overcome. In the Greek body, on the other hand, every fibre, every 
gesture reflects a movement of the soul, in a way which today we find only in 
children and animals. In the adult person the natural charm is disturbed by the 
mind. When the soul restores the divine harmony, our highest feeling of happiness 
is aroused, whether it is in a beautifully shaped life or in a work of art. This highest 
possibility of form is fulfilled better in the classical period than in any other age. 
Having fixed the limits of the classical period and defined the phases into which it 
can be divided, we are now in a position to understand why Buschor could say 
that in the classical period the very essence of Hellenic culture is revealed. How 
did this wonder come about? Why was it that fifth- and fourth-century Greece in 
particular produced the phenomenon of classical art, a phenomenon unique in the 
history of the world? Wonders can never be explained, but we can at any rate 
distinguish seven factors which made classical art possible. 

The first of these is the landscape. Land and sea interpenetrate each other with a 
clarity of contour whose forms are absolutely inexhaustible in their variety. 
Where the landscape shows its noblest character, there we find the most important 
artistic schools, for example in Attica, Aegina, Argos, Sparta, Paros and Samos. 
The plasticity of the forms is emphasized by the clear, strong light, which in that 
dry land is seldom dimmed. The healthy rigour of the climate has no debilitating 
softness, no extremes of heat and cold, no mist or damp, such as in other latitudes 
lead to the one-sided development of particular physical qualities. This connection 
between landscape and culture was first noted in a treatise on ‘Air, Earth and Local¬ 
ity’ attributed to Hippocrates, and Winckelmann fastened on to the theory. 

The second factor is the healthy, noble nature of the Greeks, their physical con¬ 
stitution. The Greeks themselves noticed that their gaze differed from that of 
other peoples, that they had particularly beautiful eyes. 


Prerequisites of classi¬ 
cal art 


PLATE 2 - Thanatos, Alcestis, Hermes and Persephone. Relief from the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 
About 350 B.c. London. Height 6 ft. Cf. pp. 14, 206. 


A sense of measure enabled them to avoid the distortions caused by overexertion 
and over-stimulation. Their bearing was upright and unimpaired by any kind of 
forced labour. 

Third, the union of the original population with the Indo-European Hellenes was 
a happy marriage. The original population provided the artistic talent and the 
immigrants contributed a sense of logic and structure. Every civili2ation is based 
on such a marriage of peoples. In Hellas the two component races often went on 
living side by side for centuries and fertili2ed each other, for example in Sparta 
and in northern Greece. 

Fourth, for all the variety to be found in the Greeks, they had a common set of 
values. We meet those values first in the hierarchy of Olympian gods, in the legends 
of gods and heroes as a whole, and finally in philosophy and the unanimously 
accepted concepts of law which guaranteed the sanctity of treaties and peace at the 
pan-Hellenic religious festivals. All these common values were not the result of 
compulsion by a unified state; they sprang from voluntary agreement. The variety 
of constitutions to be found in the different states corresponded to the variety of 
the landscape and of the peoples living in it; there were no divisions of religion and 
class as there are among us; people sought a common speech, honoured the same 
great poets and heroes, and were not swamped like other ages in the flood of 
mediocrity. This attitude finds monumental expression in the Greek shrines and in 
the friendly striving for perfection in physical development, in poetry, in archi¬ 
tecture and in sculpture. 

The fifth factor can well be described as natural good sense. Trade and enterprise 
brought the land of Greece, poor in itself, a certain prosperity, with reserves on 
which one could live. It was considered more sensible to enjoy what one had 
acquired than to pile up goods to no purpose. The circumstances of life remained 
limited and the settlements small; there was none of the hurry and bustle which is 
so hostile to art. Not being acquisitive, people gained that freedom from the 
externals of life which we admire in the exalted, festive lives of the characters in 
Plato’s Dialogues. As an old song puts it: 

Health is best for mortal man 

And after that to be of good physique; 

Third is prosperity, acquired without cunning, 

And fourth to enjoy one’s youth with friends. 

As well as good sense, poetic and creative talents permeated the Greek’s whole 
existence. These talents were in unique harmony with the creative forces which we 
recognize in nature. Life attains its perfection in form, and art has its share in the 
shaping of all aspects of life. This sixth postulate of classical art is explained by a 
seventh, the relationship with the divine powers. Other civilizations, which ex¬ 
perienced the divine as something supernatural or abstract, sought supernatural 
forms in art too; typical results of this are the stiff stereometry of the ancient East 
and the shallow transcendence of the late antique. The Greeks saw the gods as the 
creative seeds of reality; as Goethe put it in a conversation with Caroline Herder 


after his Italian journey, they regarded them as the pure characters out of which aU 
the variety of reality sprang. The result was a scale of values precisely opposite to 
the modern one: in their private lives the Greeks lived modestly, but when it came 
to the shrines of the gods no expense was spared. It has been calculated that every 
cubic yard of the Propylaea cost about £ 80,000. It was not that costly materials 
were used to make a display; most of the expenditure was incurred in the artistic 
decoration. Gold and ivory were reserved for the cult statues of the gods. 



FIG. I - Birth of Dionysus from Zeus'"s thigh. Lekythos by the Alkimachos painter in Boston. 
About 4yo B.c. Height ly in. Cf. p. 22, 
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The change from the archaic to the classical style is one of the most important 
transformations in history. It can be most clearly recognized in painting after 
5 00 B.C., but it affected all domains of life. It had been preceded in the political field 
by the changeover from the autocracy of the archaic period to classical democracy. 
In 51O5 after the expulsion of the tyrants, Cleisthenes gave Attic democracy the 
form which makes it appear the pattern of similar constitutions all over the world. 
The spiritual attitude behind this creation is reflected in art as well. The Greeks 
confronted the Persians with a new self-confidence and overcame them in the 
battles of 490 and 480/479 at Marathon, Salamis and Plataea. Epic and lyric 
poetry were archaic creations; after 500 the drama acquires the seriousness of 
tragedy. After the Persian Wars men gave up their lush archaic hair-styles, and 
from 480 onwards most women wore the heavy woollen peplos in place of the 
luxurious Ionian linen chiton. 

Within the classical period itself we can distinguish four phases: early classical 
(500-450), mature classical (450-425), the rich style (425-380) and late classical 
(380-325). The mature and late classical styles achieve a legitimate compromise 
between the tensions which had appeared with the break-up of archaic tectonics; 
between constraint and freedom. Being and time, tectonic and static. The law of 
mature classical art is the harmonious resolution of these tensions, as expressed 
in the balance of Polykleitos’ Doryphoros or the controlled movement of Myron’s 
Diskobolos. In the rich style this compromise is impaired, in so far as the appearance 
is emphasized more than the essence, and the moment more than the law. The late 
classical style balances this over-accentuation of the temporal by including space 
in the composition for the first time, in so far as it laps the plastic form. We feel 
space as the epitome of timeless Being. 

If time preponderates in the rich style, in the early classical period it is Being that is 
predominant. It was freshly understood as a conscious value, after archaic Being 
had broken up about 500. We can distinguish a sub-archaic phase from 500 to 
480 and a severe style from 480 to 450. They diifer formally in that at first the 
artists start from the archaic forms. Up to about 480 there are stiU statues of youths 
in the archaic attitude, even if the limbs already betray traces of a functional 
connection. The statue of a youth attributed by Furtwangler to Kritios, the sculptor 
of the Tyrant-slayer group, is the first one known to us which is free from this 
centuries-old constriction. The active right-hand side of the body, which had 
hitherto been tied back, as it were, is loosened, and the head is turned slightly to 
the right. Static being is replaced by latent free movement, which is also expressed 
in slight displacements of the shoulders and pelvis. The archaic pettiness has 
disappeared; big calm forms correspond to the gravity of the new freedom and 
responsibility. Such may have been the appearance of the young Sophocles, who 
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is supposed to have taken part in the victory dance of the youths after the batde of 
Salamis. 

When we compare vases painted before 480 with those painted afterwards, we 
find that the former are still archaic in the details. The archaic small-scale manner is 
still employed, even though the composition is new. The figures are not completely 
free; they give each other reciprocal support in a common structure that has 
certainly loosened up, but has not disintegrated. After 480 a new system of forms 
is built up out of elements with large surfaces to which the remains of archaic 
formulas are subordinated. Firm axes support the picture, which now gains a 
classic autonomy in place of the archaic tectonics and heteronomy. 

A second difference goes deeper. As a result of the disintegration of archaic 
tectonics, about 500 b.c. painting gains an unparalleled lightness of movement. 
Maenads in early works of the Brygos painter fiutter like butterflies. Greek art 
never again produced such a wealth of bold and strange movements as in these 
years. But artists immediately seem to realke what has been lost with archaic 
tectonics. Even before 480 one can notice an effort to consolidate the figures again, 
but this time by means of their own inner structure. The Boy by Kritios is free 
from archaic tectonics; here for the first time we can speak of classical static. The 
very erect figure has an inner firmness and is crowned by the head, to which 
everything else, even the bearing, is subordinated. The attitude thus appears as the 
expression of an inner constraint. This statue from the spoils of the Persian Wars 
must have been carved shortly before 480. 

That the new style then spread quickly, that the archaic conventions were universal¬ 
ly abandoned and that the years round 480 mark a particularly clear break in the 
history of style, is explained by the destruction of Athens by the Persians. The 
activity of the workshops was interrupted and a host of statues and paintings, of 
votive offerings in sanctuaries and on graves, smashed to pieces. The new vision 
of young artists had free scope. After 480 those who had previously led the field, 
artists such as the Kleophrades, the Berlin and Brygos painters and Douris, lose 
their freshness. The new possibilities of large-area compositions and stronger axes 
are grasped by younger masters like the Pistoxenos, Pan and Altamura painters. 
The firm structure of their pictures makes the divine Being, which in the archaic 
period had been self-evident, into a conscious value. This reminds us of Par¬ 
menides, the great opponent of Heraclitus. While the latter had regarded motion 
as the essence of the world, Parmenides assigns this role to immobility. Charac¬ 
teristic of the age is Parmenides’ vision of the sphere of existence rolled in upon 
itself in mighty rest. In the severe style the structure of axes and monumental 
forms is permeated more and more by fluid organic forces and finally in the mature 
classical style it is absorbed by these forces. In the ordered construction of the 
mature classical figure the firm and the fluid are joined in harmonious unity. 

The transformation from the sub-archaic to the mature classical style is to be seen 
most clearly in the standing figure. The break-up of the tectonics after 500 is 
reflected in bold, free postures, in an almost weightless mode of standing, as 
exemplified by the Achilles on an amphora by the Kleophrades painter. Before 
setting out for battle the young warrior puts to his mouth the vessel from which 
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he has just poured a libation, and his ardour for the fight is indicated not only by 
the device on his shield but also by his whole attitude and bearing. Such a mobile 
stance was only possible because the old archaic two-dimensional approach still 
made its influence felt, because the figure did not yet have to be built up out of 
itself In the second decade of the century the attitude is already more collected. 
The Heracles on the Basle amphora by the Berlin painter is also depicted pouring a 
libation. But now the standing and the free legs are separated and the body can be 
inscribed in a tall right-angle standing on its narrow side. It is no longer borne by 
the construction of the surface but by its own construction; one could speak of an 
autonomous tectonic structure. However, the ‘static’ aspect of standing is not yet 
visible, because limbs and garments still lie in archaic fashion on the surface. 

The exquisite lekythos by the Alkhnachos painter in Boston could well belong to 
the end of the third decade of the century. Zeus sits on a rock, far from his pakce 
on Olympus, far from the jealous Hera, on his doak; and naked, thin and worn 
from the labour of carrying him, he is bringing forth the young Dionysus from 
his thigh. He has given his sceptre to Hermes to hold; Hermes would prefer to 
run away from the uncanny event - he is half turning away - but he cannot leave 
his master and his master’s sceptre, and glances back fascinated. These frontal 
views, with one foot seen from the front and the other from the side, occur again 
in the first half of the fifth century; but it is round about 470 that tectonic becomes 
static, that limbs and garments are modelled and become palpably distinct from 
each other, so that the supporting and weighing elements enter into powerful 
tension. There had been a tension in the construction of the two sides of the body, 
the so-called contrapposto^ since the break-up of archaic tectonics about 500. Now 
the contrapposto turns into ponderation, the balancing of the weights of the two 
sides of the body. Corresponding contrasts characterize contemporary tragedy, 
for example in Aeschylus. 

In the figure of Oenomaus on the east pediment of the temple at Olympia, which 
dates from about 460, the tall rectangle of the male figure has become a completely 
static shape. The right hand propped on the hip of the standing leg emphasizes 
that the right-hand side of the body bears the weight, while the left side is quite 
relaxed. The proud, severe attitude corresponds most of all to the conscious 
character of Being which we have described as an essential trait of the severe 
style, and which still makes its influence felt on the stele in the Vatican and the 
Niobid crater. This stylistic phase has been called that of static ponderation. 
About 450 the upward growth of the human form is understood as movement in 
search of a balance between rest and motion. Being and time. The severe attitude 
loosens up into an S-shaped swing of the body, which in the classical style is 
clarified into harmonious ponderation, most perfectly in the Achilles of Polykleitos. 
This marks the end of the early classical period, which had been characterized by 
the tension between rest and motion. Being and time. 

The significance of the change in style around 500 can also be recognized in the 
abundance of new themes treated in the new, yoxmg classical manner. The gods 
are no longer seen in timeless Being but in mighty movement. Zeus the Saviour 
strides along hurling thunderbolts. Dionysus roves about in drunken enthusiasm, 
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singing with head thrown back. Apollo appears for the first time with the lightness 

to which Leochares was to put the finishing touch in the Apollo Belvedere. When, 

in the picture on a hydria, ApoEo soars over the sea in a tripod, the shattering of 

all external probability is consciously employed to increase the effect of the 

numinous; an archaic picture would have merely recorded the fact. The gods 

pursue the objects of their love - Zeus pursues Ganymede, for example; they are plate p. 96 

no longer tranquil pillars; they exert a powerful effect on the world. Now for the 

first time artists succeed not only in depicting an event at its climax, but also in 

tracing it from its hidden origin. There is therefore a fondness for showing the 

power which proceeds from divine children; Aphrodite, Persephone, Pandora, 

even Dionysus, emerge from the ground. Erotes and Nikai, hitherto rare, now 

personify in large numbers the inner motive forces. We see jumpers flying over the 

ground in the palaestra and discus-throwers whirling round, and other subjects 

appear which could only be attempted after the break-up of archaic tectonics. 

Soon a new calm, the magic of Eros, overcomes the actors. In feasting scenes one 

could almost fancy that the music was audible, and all the gestures testify to the 

invisible forces which activate the event from within. Sacrificial scenes become plates pp. 42, 50,51 

frequent and the gods themselves are depicted pouring libations. The significance 

of this in the progress of the Greeks towards monotheism has not so far been 

sufficiently noted. 

The change of style which we have described can be fixed from a number of BASES OF 
firmly dated monuments and other historical evidence. The break-up of archaic CHRONOLOGY 
tectonics can be dated from the so-called ‘love-names\ From the middle of the 
sixth century down to the second half of the fifth many vases bear inscriptions 
celebrating a much-admired youth in the spirit in which Socrates pays homage to 
the young Charmides in Plato. Youth is transitory, and the same boy is seldom 
named in the inscriptions for a whole decade, let alone longer. Thus vases with the 
same name on them can be placed in the same decade. A name that occurs partic¬ 
ularly often is that of Leagros, who was an ephebus with Themistocles and met 
his death as a general in 465. The Leagros vases all seem to belong to the decade 
before 500. As a man, Leagros saw his own son Glaukon celebrated in similar 
fashion round about 470. We find the other members of famous families figuring 
in the inscriptions. Thus Euaion, celebrated around 45 5, was a son of the tragic 
poet Aeschylus. About 500 Panaitios, Athenodotos and Chairestratos make their 
appearance. It is on vases bearing these names that the transition from the archaic 
style to that of the fifth century begins. 

A cup in Boston praising Athenodotos has been ascribed by Beazley to the painter fig. 2 
whom Furtwangler christened the Panaitios painter after the contemporary 
favourite. On the inside there is a picture of a young boxer busy with one of the 
thongs which he is going to bind round his hands. On the ground lies a pick-axe 
to loosen up the soil and on the wall hang jumping-weights. 

Archaic linear composition is still revealed in the expansion of the body and the 
sporting equipment; what is new is the energetic opposition, the contrapposto 
of the weight-bearing left side of the body and the mobile right side. Since the head 
follows the movement but the glance follows the weight-bearing axis, the contrast 
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FIG. 2 - Boxer ties on his thongs. Cup by the 
Panaitios painter in Boston. After joo B.C. 
Diameter in. Cf. p. 2^. 
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acquires an intellectual centre and appears no longer as archaic state but as inner 
event. The cup by Onesimos with the love-name Panaitios and the picture of the 
armed runner {hoplitodromos) goes somewhat further towards breaking up archaic 
stability. Here for the first time an everyday occurrence, the concern of a competitor 
with his helmet, becomes the picture of an adventure, as if the magic of object and 
body and victory had become an inner experience for the man. After the battle of 
Marathon (490) a goddess of victory was dedicated on the Acropolis. She once 
stood on an Ionic column, with great green- and red-feathered marble wings, 
gleaming golden jewels round her neck and a brass herald’s staff in her right hand. 
Archaic art had depicted such feathered figures with bent knees in the so-called 
^knee-run’, and only connected to the base of the statue by the garment, so that the 
swift hurrying movement looked miraculous. The sculptor of this particular 
Victory makes her bend her knee only a little and unifies the figure in an upwards- 
striving movement, so that we experience the flashing appearance of victory as a 
demonic event. The raised left hand and the slight turning of the head to the right 
emphasize still further the momentary nature of the phenomenon. The whole thing 
was more pictorial than sculptural in character, like all the art of those decades, and 
so a comparison with the Maenad on a somewhat older bowl by Makron helps us 
to gain some idea of the original effect of this badly damaged work. 

We have come to know Kritios’ youth (the Critian Boy) as an example of the 
consolidation of the second decade. A new autonomous structure is achieved in place 
of the old archaic one. We meet firmness and thickness of volume again in the 
maiden dedicated by Euthydikos. The legs are kept in the archaic stepping-out 


PLATE 3 - So-called ‘Fair-haired Head’. About 480 b.c. Athens, Acropolis Museum. Height 10 in. Cf. p. 26. 
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position, with the left one advanced, on a strong, severe base. The middle part 
of the body is missing, but was still clothed in the archaic fashion in a chiton and 
slanting himation. The right arm was held out in front with a votive gift, while 
the left lifted the hem of the chiton. On the border of the left sleeve teams of four 
horses moving to the right were painted and on the neck of the chiton and on the 
headband a meander; the irises and lips were a brighter red, the hair a darker red. 
Through the venerable old motifs and poses streams new life, which renounces 
decorative details and archaic brightness but swells out in rich, full forms and 
lends the countenance that unique, unforgettable earnestness, as if it were now 
consciously realized for the first time what it meant to present young life to the 
dispenser of all happiness among the Attic people. Never before had the precious¬ 
ness of human beauty been captured with such a conscious sense of responsibility, 
never had the glance been kept so controlled and serious. 

Of the other works found among the spoils of the Persian Wars on the AcropoHs, 
PLATE p. 25 and created shortly before their destruction, the most important is the youth 
whose fair-haired head and trunk have been preserved. The colours have lasted 
exceptionally well; the yellowish brown of the hair and short side-whiskers and the 
black pupils in their yellow, black-edged irises are still quite recognizable. The 
pelvis, which we cannot illustrate here, is energetically twisted and slants down to 
Appx. PL. 3 the right. The right leg therefore carried no weight and was somewhat advanced, 
as in the Critian Boy, while the head is inclined a little more to the right. 
Compared with the relaxed charm of the Kritios statue the heavy, athletic build 
of the youth is somewhat surprising. The sculptor came from the Peloponnese; 
PLATE p. 81 indeed Buschor sees in this youth an early work of the master responsible for the 
Olympia sculptures. However, he has absorbed a good deal of Attic influence. In 
the free stance with the right leg advanced he could well be indebted to Kritios’ 
fresh vision. The hair-style too is Attic-Ionic: over the forehead and temples the 
hair is cut short for the sacrifice at the youth’s consecration, and from the nape of 
the neck two intertwining pig-tails are brought forward under the front hair. 
Attic above all is the directness with which these eyes gaze at us, from under heavy 
lids, beneath eyebrows swelling wilfully towards the sides and beneath the shadow¬ 
ing splendour of the hair. Precisely because the radiant assurance of the archaic gaze 
has given way to a deeper understanding, the essence of the severe style seems 
nearer and more accessible to us. Nose and chin are powerful and heavy, the cheeks 
taut, and the lower lip stubbornly pushed out under the sensitive curve of the 
upper lip. The seriousness of responsibility, which we know from Kritios, has 
been deepened into the demonic experience of character in the spirit of Heraclitus’ 
saying, ethos anthropo daimon: individual nature determines in demonic fashion 
the fate of man. We can see in the boy the manly spirit awaking, the dream that 
precedes the deed. This tragic conditionality gives a new weight to the relationship 
with the goddess to whom the statue is dedicated. 

The Critian Boy, the fair-haired Ephebus and the last korai must have been produced 
at almost the same time, shortly before 480, for the vast majority of the works 
of the eighties are still sub-archaic, like the east pediment of the temple of Aphaia 
at Aegina (Appendix plates 5, 6). The bold way in which Kritios and his comrades 
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freed themselves from the sub-archaic can be compared with the daring of Them- 
istocles and the Athenians who achieved the victory of Salamis. After 480 we 
soon find all over Greece the great new way of seeing surfaces and masses. After 
the victory over the Carthaginians at Himera (480), King Gelon of Syracuse had 
unusually big commemorative ten-drachma coins struck, which were called 
demareteia, after his wife (plate p. 29). To provide the gold for these coins Demarete 
had donated the golden garland she had received from the Carthaginians in thanks 
for her care of the prisoners and ambassadors. The monumental build of Arethusa, 
nymph of the fountain, on the reverse of the demarateion is familiar to us from 
works found among the spoils of the Persian Wars: the three-dimensional volume, 
the strong chin, the firm delineation of mouth, nose and eyes, the softly waving, 
loose hair which falls down the forehead to meet the high-curving eyebrow and 
is as well suited to the proud, imperious gaze as the energy of nose, mouth and 
chin. The dolphins playing round the nymph make her appear larger than life and 
also give atmosphere to the surface of the picture. 

The severe Athenian style was swiftly carried to the Greek West by the famous 
bronze-casters of Aegina, who worked for the Sicilian tyrants. After the foundation 
of the town of Aetna on the slopes of the volcano in 476 a four-drachma piece was 
struck with the head of Silenus on the obverse and Zeus on his throne on the 
reverse. In the Silenus the energy and volume of the demarateion are transformed 
into full, swelling, Ionic forms, but the firm, Doric structure is not lost. The Sileni 
of Magna Graecia and Ionia are not subservient creatures like the Attic ones, but 
independent forces. The Silenus of Aetna calls to mind the mysterious, terrifying, 
destructive power of that volcanic district (Appendix plate 9). 

A third commemorative coin was struck on the occasion of the Naxians’ return 
to their native island after 461; the obverse shows the ivy-crowned head of 
Dionysus, and the reverse a squatting Silenus seen from the front, with the 
kantharos in his raised right hand. He is turning towards a companion in his revels, 
who may be the god himself (plate p. 29; Appendix plate 10). The work belongs 
to the period of static ponderation. The strong axes are instinct with organic 
forces which do not loosen them but rather emphasize them and thus lend the 
picture a proud strength. By means of Dionysus’ hair-style and his curious smile 
the artist evokes the venerable god of ancient times. He thus combines new fullness 
and strength with mysterious impenetrability. The happily intoxicated Silenus of 
the reverse seems to catch sight of his master. The bold landscape is based on a 
parallelogram, whose sides can be most clearly discerned in the left arm and thigh 
of Silenus and with which other diagonals make a sharp contrast. Some of them 
rise in bold physical perspective from the surface. Such bold bracing of the axes 
had been possible since 480; what is new is the way in which they are permeated by 
organic forces in the chiasmic, or X-shaped structure of the body. To us such a 
picture almost gives an impression of space. However, we shall see later that when 



FIG. 3 - Marble statue of Nike, dedicated after the battle of Marathon, 4^0 B,c, A.thens, 
Acropolis Museum. Height 4 ft, 8^(2 in. Cf. p. 24. 



art really wishes to represent space it employs other means. The early classical 
style is just as concerned as archaic art with the tangible, in which it expresses all 
its experience. Indifference to intangible space is one of the wonders of those 
periods. One can see how much this subtle two-dimensional art is indebted to 
painting. 

FIG. 4 Strong bracing of the axes first occurs in monumental form in the Tyrant-slayers, 
a group which dates from 476 and is the work of Kritios and Nesiotes. In 514, at 
the Panathenaic festival, Harmodius and Aristogiton had attempted to murder 
Hippias, the tyrant of Athens. The plot misfired; only Hippias’ brother, Hippar¬ 
chus, fell by the sword of Harmodius, and the two friends had to pay for their 
courage with their lives. But the deed became the inspiration for the liberation of 
Athens, which was successfully accomplished only a few years later, in 510. Songs 
celebrating the deed, and sung in secret immediately after it, remained for centuries 
on the lips of the Athenians. Among the honoured tombs along the road to the 
Academy, those of the Tyrant-slayers are the oldest. Regular sacrifices were made 
at the grave of the two friends and the first statues of them must have been erected 
in the market-place soon after 510, for the Harmodius motif appears on vases and 
on the Athenian treasury before 500. The sculptor of the first group was Antenor, 
the leading master of late archaic Athens. 

What importance this symbol of freedom possessed can be seen from the fact that 
when the Persian king, Xerxes, carried it off to his capital, Susa, in 480 the Athe¬ 
nians soon replaced it - in 476 - with a bron2e replica by Kritios and Nesiotes, a 
work of which we possess Roman copies in marble. Harmodius is the protagonist, 
Aristogiton his assistant. Since Harmodius needs cover from his friend and the 
figure of the latter is built up in complete antithesis to his, the group gains a 
previously unparalleled inner unity of author and assistant, loved and lover. The 
deed seems to be founded on this inner unity and to follow from the demonic 
nature of the pair, from their freedom, which is in tragic opposition to the tradi¬ 
tional order. 

The group stolen by the Persians can only have been built up by addition in the 
archaic fashion. There was still no sign of the unifying stream of hfe which makes 
the movement in Kritios’ group seem the expression of tremendous will-power. 
Nevertheless, the Harmodius motif was to form the seed of classically unified 
design. If Kritios had not been given the task of replacing the older group he 
might have drawn the heroes together more closely to form a plastic unity, after 

p. 96 the style of the group of Zeus and Ganymede at Olympia. 

Our restoration of Kritios’ work rests on the only reproduction that shows it on a 
base, that is, as a group. The testimony of this vase-painting is aU the more im¬ 
portant because it comes from the rich style, from a grave dated 394. At that time 
artists usually preferred to depict the Tyrant-slayers in an overlapping group, in 
accordance with the prevailing taste for the picturesque. These new versions in the 
spirit of the rich style also departed from the original by putting Harmodius - 
although he was the protagonist - behind his comrade, for decorative reasons. 
Thus in reconstructing the group we can call only on this one vase-painting which 
shows the pair arranged in the style of a relief. 
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PLATE 4 - Above-. Dionysus on a silver four-drachma coin from Naxos. After 464 b.c. For the reverse 
see Appx. pi. 10. Cf. p. 2j. Below-. Arethusa on a silver ten-drachma coin from Syracuse. 480 b.c. 
Cf. p. 27. 
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FIG. 4 - Krifios’ Tyrant-slayers. 4j6 B.C. Reconstruction 
based on Karl Dicks* drawing. Cf.p. 28. 
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The pre-baroque art of all ages always shows moving figures from the angle from 
which the movement can be seen most completely and builds up whole groups 
like reliefs; typical examples are the archaic groups from Delphi and Samos, that 
of the draughts-players from the Acropolis at Athens and that of Athena and 
Marsyas, which also stood on the Acropolis at Athens. Thus the Tyrant-slayers 
cannot be made to face the spectator, because then they would be fighting out of 
the relief plane and their back legs would disappear behind. If moving figures are 
shown from the front - men throwing the discus or the axe, for example - the 
decisive points of the composition lie in the same relief plane. 

Only in our reconstruction does the group reveal the firm axial structure charac¬ 
teristic of severe style. The east pediment at Aegina, which is probably only a 
decade earlier, shows no trace of it. It is true that these warriors reflect a new 
organic understanding and are fluidly integrated with the goddess in the middle 
who activates them, but archaic motifs are still the basis of the composition and 
there is no sign of the strict sense of structure which in the Tyrant-slayers evokes 
the impression of brazen, inexorable necessity. 

The oldest picture of Pan and Boreas can be dated to the years after the victories 
over the Persians. When the Persians were approaching in 490 the Athenians sent 
an ambassador to Sparta to ask for help. On the way, in the lonely mountains, he 
heard the voice of Pan. The god promised to help the Athenians if they founded 
a cult in his honour. And the Persian army was in fact overcome by ‘panic’ 
confusion at the battle of Marathon. Now it so happens that a brazen herald’s 
staff was found on the Acropolis and its ends are adorned with heads of Pan instead 
of the usual snakes. It is tempting to surmise that the Nike of Kallimachos held this 
very herald’s staff, which makes such a delicate allusion to Pan’s help to Marathon. 
Stylistically the two works do in fact belong together. The features are organically 
related in a way which in the smaE work is amazing, but they are more old-fashion¬ 
ed, with smaller planes than in the works found round about the Critian Boy, and 
even than the Aristogiton, whose head can well be compared with them. The 


PLATE 5 - Boreas abducts Oreithyia. Pointed amphora by the Oreithyia painter. About 475 b.c. Munich. 
Height 2} in. Cf. p. ^2. 
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delicate mobility and elastic suppleness of the Pan’s heads fit in with the posture and 
drapery of Kallimachos’ Nike. By the assimilation of the goat face to the human 
head a solemn animation is achieved which does not recur in any later portrait of 
Pan. The nose and mouth are those of an animal; cheek and chin, which distinguish 
the human being, are lacking. Yet the almost human forehead, the beard, and in 
particular an indefinable dignity, lend the whole a demonic nobiHty. 

Another nature god, the North Wind Boreas, helped the Greeks in the Persian 
Wars, especially in the sea battle at Cape Artemisium in 480, when he destroyed 

PLATE p. 31 Persian ships near Chalcis. This is why Boreas was now often depicted as a wild 
Thracian king carrying off the Attic princess Oreithyia as she plays with her 
friends. Soon after 480 the Oreithyia painter adorned a pointed amphora with this 
picture. The curvature of the vase gives life to the rustling garments blown out 
like sails. It is as if a storm were blowing, a storm which finds its strongest ex¬ 
pression symbolically in the face of Boreas, in the sombre eye under the jutting 
brow and the hooked nose over the fuU lip, between the wildly bristling hair and 
beard. The axes of the figures enable the artist to dominate the surface of the vase 
and thus to transcend the sub-archaic approach. Experience of nature was more 
appropriate than archaic convention to the new style. The new inner greatness 
may be compared with that of the Tyrant-slayers. 

FIG. 5 It was the impact of another historical event that produced the pictures of the sack 

of Troy - the most important ones that have been preserved - by the Brygos and 
Kleophrades painters. In 494 the Persians captured and sacked Miletus. The 
disastrous end of the Ionian revolt moved the Athenians deeply; the capture of 
Miletus was depicted so powerfully by Phrynichus, the founder of classical tragedy, 
that the Athenians wept in the theatre and punished the poet for provoking such 
immoderate emotion. 

PLATE p. 35 The Charioteer of Delphi, dated to about 474 by the dedicatory inscription of 
Polyzalos from Gela in Sicily, shows the brazen severity of the Tyrant-slayers 
transposed into the Doric style. Pindar’s epikratein dynasthai, the mastery of 
forces, which Goethe admired so much, has never been portrayed in such an 
unqualified way. The driver stands erect in his chariot, turns his countenance with 
its strong, alert eyes slightly to his right and, with most of his weight on his left 
leg, follows this movement with his whole body. The eyes are made out of a white 
paste with hard brown and black stone embedded in it. Not enough of the base 
has been preserved to enable us to say for certain whether the team of four 
horses was depicted from the front, as had been usual up till then. Even if this was 
the case, the slightly unsymmetrical character of the face shows that the view of the 
right profile in conjunction with the frontal view had its own significance. The 
headband, artistically inlaid with copper and silver, is appropriate only to a prince. 
A victor at the Pythian games would have to be marked out by a laurel wreath. 
Polyzalos need not have driven the chariot himself at Delphi; it is enough if he 
appears as the owner of the team. 

Instead of the rich pleats of archaic tradition, which are frequently retained in the 
severe style, heavy, deeply rounded folds envelop the body up to the high belt; 
above it they beUy out in an irregular cup which leads on to the oblique line of the 
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FIG. 5 - Polyxena being led off to the left by Akamas, stares in horror at Neoptolemus^ who is 
killing Asiyanax and Priam. Cup by the Brygos painter. About 4po B.c, Paris^ Louvre. Diam^ 
eter in. Cf. p. ^2. 


shoulders and is echoed in the smaller, horizontal folds over the upper arm. The 
new vision of reality serves a conception which we have not found at Athens: 
leathery skin, veins in the feet, low brow, strong chin and florid mouth. The 
knightly self-control is not only objectively depicted, as in the figures of the appx. pl. 5, 6 
Aegina pediment; it also serves to express a princely character. The spiritual ele¬ 
ment is seen rather in self-restraint than in the development of the individual; 
rather in the lawful, the absolute than in the experience of life; in the perfect 
management and assurance of feeling and lively senses. Thus we are only shown the 
team driving up, not the victory itself; a tragic chorus, as it were, not a drama. 

Polyzalos had ruled at Gela from 478 to 475, but the mention of his dominion has 
been erased from the dedicatory inscription and replaced by a more general form of 
words. In the list of victors at the quadrennial games only 478 and 474 are possible 
years for a victory of Polyzalos; obviously he was a victor in 478 but the statue 
was only put up when he had ceased to rule Gela. This must be the reason for the 
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alteration of the inscription. Stylistically, the statue is a little later than the Tyrant- 
skyers. Polyzalos’ family always employed bronze-casters from Aegina. The 
great master of Aegina at that time was Onatas; we possess Roman copies of a 
statue of Demeter by him. In this Demeter, as in the Charioteer, the expressive 
parts - the head and feet - are separated by wide expanses of robe, and thus the 
whole is given its rhythm by sparingly distributed centres of force. An original 
head from Aegina now in the Louvre is closely related to that of the Charioteer 
and thus confirms the ktter’s Aeginetan origin. 

The pediment figures from Aegina should not be allowed to dictate our ideas of 
the island^s style. In the archaic period it had had a more Ionian character, and if 
our attribution of the Charioteer is correct Onatas attained a quite individual 
synthesis of Doric, Ionic and even Attic elements. Between Kalon, the famous 
master of the kte archaic period, and the severe Onatas a profound change has 
been accomplished. It was a work of genius to transpose in this way the Attic 
creation of the severe style into the Doric. Onatas thereby won high renown 
among the Dorians. 

The temple of Zeus at Olympia must have been completed when in 456 a golden 
shield was dedicated and hung on the east front by the Spartans in thanksgiving 
for the victory of Tanagra. In the sculptures of the temple it can be observed how 
the firm axes are broken up more and more by the streaming organic forces; the 
process is less perceptible on the west end than on the east end, which was the last 
to be completed. The splendid Silenus from a city gate in Thasos can be dated 
bet^^een the Charioteer and the temple of Zeus. With raised drinking-cup and 
distended penis he brings the city the blessing of the fields. The walls of Thasos 
had been torn down in 492 and rebuilt in 479; in 464 the dty was subjugated by 
Athens. Thus this Silenus must date from between 479 and 464, for the style makes 
it impossible that it could have been produced before 492. The swelling limbs seem 
to put the erect figure nearer 464 than 479. The free arrangement against the back¬ 
ground and the krge planes betray the severe style in contrast to the late archaic 
pettiness of another of the gate reliefs, a powerfully overbearing Heracles, now in 
Constantinople, 

Thus for the stylistic history of the early classical style we have numerous pieces 
of evidence, which lend each other mutual support. If we possessed only the 
works dated by inscriptions - the Nike of Kallimachos, the Tyrant-skyers, the 
Charioteer and the sculptures of Olympia - we could reconstruct a change in 
style which would be confirmed as dating from after the battles of Marathon and 
Sakmisby the finds among the rubble of the Persian Wars and by the pictures of 
Pan and Boreas. In individual cases our chronology would perhaps be too 
schematic. If we did not know that the group of works round the Critian Boy 
came from the Persian debris, we should perhaps place them in the next decade 
instead of before 480. But these are small errors. It is more important to grasp the 
spiritualevents which are reflected in the change of style. 

Much as we admire the sculpture of the decades around 500, painting must at 
that time have been still more important. It is true that we possess but few 
remains of large-scale painting, but vase-painting, which has been preserved in 
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amazing abundance, ranks in its mas¬ 
terpieces beside those of other ages 
for classical force. Large-scale painting 
can have been superior only in the 
media at its disposal, not in quality. 
The decisive advance in formal tech¬ 
nique of the new classical style. 


PLATE 6 - Charioteer. Votive offering of 
the Sicilian prince Polyzalos. 474 b.c. 
Height 4 ft, y in, Delphi, Cf, p. ^2, 
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PLATE 7 - Theseus and Athene before Amphitrite. Cup by the Panaitios painter. After 500 b.c. Parts, 
Louvre, Diameter if^l2 in, Cf, pp. 3S-4J, 
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VASE-PAINTING 


physical perspective, is attributed by the ancient historians of art to a painter 
called Kimon of Kleonai. Pliny (Natural History, 35, 53) reports that Kimon 
discovered the foreshortening which we first find employed on vases around 500. 
It is thus on vases that we have been able to trace the change to the new style 
most clearly. The style of painting which finally prevailed at that time covers the 
pictures with coloured expanses of drapery full of fine folds, and links figure and 
surroundings with mobile outlines in a whole that is fuU of tension. Spiritual 
agitation lends new expression to every motif. The artist looks for the inner struc¬ 
ture of figure and picture and learns to let swelling muscles and clinging garments 
react on each other in flowing and often stormy movement. The better the static 
of the figure is understood, the more the body frees itself from its connection with 
the surface. The pictorial style is gradually superseded by a plastic one, which 
reaches its fulfilment in the mature classical period. The tension between traditional 
bonds and new freedom makes tragic greatness more clearly visible than in any 
other period. Thus the change from the pictorial to the plastic style in the early 
classical period is based on deep-lying causes. 

Apart from Kimon of Kleonai, the most important artists are vase-painters - the 
Panaitios, Kleophrades and Brygos painters. They are called by these names because 
we seldom know the true names of the vase-painters; relatively few vases are 
signed 'so-and-so painted this’. The signatures of the potters are rather more 
frequent; in most cases the work of the vase-painters is only grouped according 
to the style. Decisive progress in this reconstruction of the personalities of ancient 
artists has been made by Adolf Furtwangler and John D. Beazley. That some of 
these painters rank with the great artists of the world is not yet widely appreciated, 
because people are less interested in such intellectual events than they were in the 
last century. Some of the Renaissance painters who at that time became a part of 
our general cultural heritage are less important than these Attic vase-painters. 

The Panaitios painter was christened by Furtwangler after the ephebus Panaitios, 
in order to distinguish him from Euphronios, in whose workshop the Panaitios 
painter worked. Eight cups attributed to the Panaitios painter are signed by 
Euphronios as the potter, and one bowl signed by Euphronios bears the name of 
the painter Onesimos. Beazley now regards Onesimos as the painter of aU the 
work which he attributed earlier to the Panaitios painter. In that case the work of 
the Panaitios painter would be simply the early phase of Onesimos: in the former 
we meet the names of youths from the first decade of the fifth century, in the latter 
names from the second decade; in the former Panaitios and Athenodotos, in the 
latter Erothemis, Lykos and others. But some bowls which Beazley previously 
attributed to Onesimos bear the name Panaitios, in particular the one with the 
armed runners in private ownership at Arlesheim, and this bowl is stylistically 
older than the latest works previously attributed to the Panaitios painter. It is 
characterized by the loosening and disintegration of archaic tectonics, which 
begins round about 490 to give way to a new solidity of construction. 

In the picture inside the cup an armed runner is preparing for a race. He is pleased 
with his helmet, which he holds in his left hand; the fingers of his right hand are 
spread out in a gesture of admiration, and we can almost hear the open mouth 
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speaking. To the left hang scraper, oil-bottle and sponge and on the ground lies a 
pick-axe to loosen up the soil of the palaestra where the runner does his training. 
The red headband in his hair will give the helmet a firmer grip. In the race in 
armour one was equipped, apart from the helmet, only with the shield, which here 
lies on the ground; on it are written the words "Ho pais’ (the boy) and on the 
background it also says ‘Panaitios is beautiful’. In late archaic pictures the sections 
were arranged ornamentally alongside each other in one plane, but Onesimos 
understands how to round out the body and to make it stand out from the surface, 
so that it preserves its connection with the circle of the picture only through a fine 
tension, though it lacks the firmness of stance which art had been concerned to 
achieve since about 490. However, the body is already permeated by a unified 
movement alien to archaic art. The movement makes the attitude into the con¬ 
centrated expression of inner feeling, and it is really this inner element that holds 
the picture together. Classical art was to understand attitude more and more by 
reference to the essential nature of the individual, as it is expressed in the organical¬ 
ly functional construction of the body. 

PLATE p. 36 The Panaitios painter’s masterpiece, the Theseus cup now in Paris, is quite 
FIG. 6 different in character from the "armed runner’ cup, not only by virtue of its splendid 
theme but also in its drawing; yet both date from soon after 500. The difference 
between the picture on the inside and the one on the outside shows the enormous 
range of this great artist. Inside, the finest delicacy; outside, harsh, passionate 
strength. But there is no sign of the suppleness and mobility of Onesimos. In one 
of the outside pictures the blue-eyed, blond hero throws Sciron into the sea and 
lifts his arm for the hammer blow at Procrustes; in the other he wrestles with 
Cercyon and binds the buU of Marathon. He has thongs round its horns and legs 
and will thus cause it to fall to the ground. Theseus is seen from behind and bending 
so far forward that he is almost falling over himself. Again it is more the attitude 
than any inner firmness that determines the construction of the group, even if the 
effort to build up powerful, rounded bodies points forward to the future. What is 
new is the choice of athletic deeds, the monumental treatment, the amplitude of the 
gestures, the characterization of the adversaries, especially the deathly fear in the 
countenance of Cercyon, which is shown from the front. Unfortunately much has 
had to be reconstructed, but one can see that the painter has produced an extremely 
bold reproduction of his model, which Buschor thinks was probably a picture by 
Kimon of Kleonai himself. 

Cycles of pictures depicting the deeds of Theseus are frequent after about 510, the 
year in which Athens was liberated from her tyrants. Until then Theseus had 
only been portrayed as the seducer of Ariadne and Helen, as the ally of the 
Lapiths against the Centaurs and in other isolated deeds, especially the slaying of 
the Minotaur. Now all at once the deeds of Theseus and Heracles are related in 
cycles. This is all the more striking since otherwise Greek art likes to contrast 


PLATE 8 Armed runners. Cup by Onesimos. About 495 b.c. Arlesheim, Private ownership. Diameter 
9 in. Cf. p. 37. 
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FIG. 6 (pp- 40 and 41) - Theseus fights Sinis, Sciron^ Procrustes and the bull of Marathon. 
Exterior of the cup by the Panaitios painter^ page ^6. Cf p. jS. 


individual scenes from different legends as mythical examples; narration proper it 
left to poetry, or at any rate left to the picture books intended for the illiterate. 
Thus behind our Theseus and Heracles cycles there must He poems. The con¬ 
currence of these cycles with the fall of the tyrants and the return of the aristocratic 
family of the Alcmaeonidae to Athens cannot be a coincidence. Cleisthenes, the 
founder of Attic democracy, was an Alcmaeonid. The epic relating the deeds of 
Theseus seems to have come into existence in the circle of the Alcmaeonidae at 
Delphi, where the exiled family had Hved until 510. In the saga the beneficent, 
helpful element in Theseus, the protector of the Attic people, is emphasked again 
and again; he is celebrated almost as the founder of democracy and thus appears 
as the mythical prototype of Cleisthenes. 

FIG. 6 Another aspect of Theseus which is underUned is his prowess as an athlete, as 
expressed in an agihty and youthful courage which are very much in the spirit of 
the late archaic joy in the contest and the palaestra. Heracles, on the other hand, is 
characterized by primitive, irresistible strength; he wields a club and even in 
wrestiing he triumphs more through sheer weight and strength of muscle than by 
FIGS. 18, 19, 21-26 the skill and cunning which. Theseus displays. Heracles’ adversaries are real 
FIG. 16 daemons, such as the Hydra, while those of Theseus are giants, enemies of human 
civilization. The poem must have been full of Attic self-consciousness and of new 
poHtical awareness. 

It may be assumed that behind the pictorial cycles of Theseus’ deeds there lay a 
large-scale prototype. The cycle can hardly have been invented for small-scale art, 
Hke these vases. Moreover, the cycle also appears on the waHs of the Athenian 
treasury at Delphi, which was probably dedicated at the instigation of Cleisthenes; 
the change in style around 500 can be clearly recognized. Finally, the inside 
picture of the present vase has a monumental character; it occupies an unusually 
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large proportion of the interior surface, which is sixteen inches in diameter, and is 
distinguished by the boldness of the invention. Theseus before Amphitrite was 
also the subject of a picture in the sanctuary of Theseus erected at Athens after 474 
at the suggestion of the statesman Cimon. We can deduce from reproductions on a 
crater by the Kadmos painter and on a Melian relief that in this picture Theseus 
was being carried to the bottom of the sea in Triton’s arms. On one bowl the fig. 49 

theme is treated in a more old-fashioned and legendary manner, in that Theseus appx. pl. ii 

floats on the hands of Triton, but the idea of link between daemon and hero is 
common to both conceptions. It suggests that even in Cleisthenes’ time a sanctuary 
of Theseus at Athens was adorned with pictures and consequently that the Theseus 
cycles go back to the days of Cleisthenes. At any rate vases normally show an¬ 
other version of the story: Theseus does not appear before Amphitrite, but before 
Poseidon, in order to be recognized by him as his son, just as Heracles appears 
before Zeus when he is admitted to Olympus at the end of his labours. 

Some decades after the Panaitios painter Bacchylides told the wonderful story in 
verse. Together with thirteen other young Athenians, Theseus had been given as 
tribute to King Minos of Crete. When the king fell in love with one of the girls, 

Theseus had challenged him and declared that he himself was the son of the sea-god. 

Whereupon Minos had thrown his ring into the sea and told Theseus to recover 
it if he was reaUy Poseidon’s son. The ring is not depicted because it is not a suitable 
motif for visual art. Nevertheless the correspondence with Bacchylides is so great 
that the poet must have been familiar with the same Theseus epic that the Panaitios 
painter postulates. In visual art the ring motif is replaced by another impressive 
symbol of Amphitrite’s favour. It is a characteristic of the old legends that the 
hero is made welcome by the mistress of the palace (as Odysseus is by Arete, queen 
of the Phaeacians), and in this instance she gives him a precious crown which she 
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had received as a wedding-gift from Aphrodite. By this gleaming crown Theseus 
was later saved from the darkness of the labyrinth. In Cimon's Theseum Amphi- 
trite was placing this garland on Theseus’ head. On the vase she is still holding it 
in her left hand, while she stretches out her right hand to Theseus in greeting; the 
latter still holds his left hand back, the fingers spread in shy wonder. The goddess 
Athene has accompanied her protege even into the depths of the sea, bringing with 
her her owl, which perches on her flat right hand. But she does not wish to tarry; 
she is already turning to the left, and the slanting spear too indicates that fresh 
deeds await her. 

The splendour of the fine archaic folds is so extensive that in the reproduction they 
almost melt into coloured expanses. In the original they are all clearly defined 
down to the smallest detail. We are shown not only what moves the figures inter¬ 
nally but also their external surroundings; one hardly needs to see the three dolphins 
playing on the left to feel the shimmering fluidity of the ocean. In addition, the 
archaic structure is permeated by new, unified movements and positively vibrates, 
most clearly in the stronger and stronger tension of Athene’s turn, but also in the 
opposition of Theseus and Amphitrite; he delicately hovering on Triton’s hands, 
a neat figure with his fine locks and short chiton, while she too seems to be hovering 


PLATE 9-Briseis (?). Amphora by the Kleophrades painter. About 490 b.c. Basle, Height in, 

Cf.pp. 44 J. 
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more than sitting, enveloped, as it were, by the cloak, which rises high above the 
nape of her neck. The modern spectator is always tempted to project his own 
conception of three-dimensional space into such pictures. In reality their magic lies 
precisely in the artist’s ability to extract the maximum of expression from the flat 
surface, that is, to capture in a linear design the movements of the soul and the 
objects, other living creatures and elements that surround us. 

The picture is framed by a simple meander, which gives an impression of firm 
delimitation, and then by a dark channel and a band of palmettes hanging from 
the lip of the bowl, like a sort of shore to the sea. Since the time of the Romans the 
frame is an indissoluble part of the structure of a western picture; it is composed 
with the frame in mind and is unthinkable without it. Greek pictures, on the other 
hand, are constructed out of themselves. The frame can be kid round the picture 
and enrich it, but it is not an essential part of the composition. 

In no other Theseus cycle is the hero portrayed so decidedly as the princely youth. 
In the prototype he was probably more homely and stronger, as he is in the pictures 
on the outside of this vase; the conception of him depicted on the inside may well 
spring from the genius of the Panaitios painter and from homage to a young 
Athenian of his own time. Tew Greek painters’, says Beazley, ‘are so gkddening 
as the Panaitios painter. He is always fresh and various, untouched by the deadening 
finger of routine. A fine rhythm runs through each supple, nimble figure, binds 
it to its neighbour and passes on through him until the composition is complete. 
His big-headed, thin-Hmbed people can never have counted as noble types; race, 
however, is not what he cares for, but vitality. His forearms and hands are particu¬ 
larly beautiful and expressive: they make most other hands seem gloved.’ And 
PLATES pp. 42, 47 how freshly he sees his themes; in wealth of invention he is the equal of the Brygos 
and Kleophrades painters. 

On a cup now in Perugia Onesimos depicts in a more superficial style Achilles 
killing Priam’s youngest son, Troilus, at the altar of Apollo. This impious deed 
angered Apollo, and Achilles was to pay for it with an early death. But nothing in 
the pictures hints at the sombre consequences; we see only the charm of youth 
and boy, graceful garments and winged movement. Beazley’s earlier description of 
Onesimos is corroborated: ‘Much less capacity to invent and shape (than in the 
Panaitios painter); a substitute of a sort is provided by his wonderful grace.’ 

PLATE p. 42 If the Panaitios painter is the most important painter of cups round the turn of the 

FIG. 7 century, the Kleophrades painter is the greatest painter of closed vessels and 
craters - their monumental shape corresponds to his grandiose vision. His real 
name was Epiktetos, for he signed a pelike in Berlin with this name. To distinguish 
him from the late archaic painter Epiktetos he has been named after a cup of his in 
Paris which is signed by the potter Kleophrades. Beazley has demonstrated the 
scope of his work, but no one has so far shown what its significance is for the 
change-over from the archaic to the ckssical period. Beazley calls him unequalled 
for the giant power of his standing or moving figures’. 

The warrior setting out with his team of horses is an old theme of archaic art, but 
the departure of the young warrior without any tr immin gs in the way of chariot 
or horses assumes a new significance about 5 00. We can sense behind it the self- 
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awareness of the young democracy and its citizen army. Euthymides, the Kleo- 
phrades painter’s teacher, illustrated the theme with archaic splendour and ease 
and on one occasion called the young warrior Hector. This is characteristic of the 
relationship to legend: at every parting one can think of a mythical prototype; in 
every young warrior there is something of a hero such as Hector, and in general 
only those scenes from life are depicted in which there is a gleam of something 
higher, hinting at what makes life worth while. The Kleophrades painter, even in 
early works, has given a surprising depth to the theme of parting. The warrior is 
not just shown putting on his armour; a parting libation is poured to the gods or 
it may even be that the future is being predicted from the examination of the liver 
of an animal slaughtered as a sacrifice. On Euthymides’ vases the warrior’s father 
with raised forefinger, gives wise advice. On those of Kleophrades he turns away 
in a state of painful emotion; one senses that he is so upset that his very body bends. 

On the Basle amphora the painter goes so far as to present only wife and hero, plate p. 42 

putting one of them on each side of the vase. The theme has attained its mature fig. 7 

and perfect form. Here too the parting libation is unmistakable; but the woman 

who holds the jug seems this time to be Achilles’ beloved, Briseis, for Oltos, too, 

and the Achilles painter put Achilles and Briseis opposite each other on different 

sides of amphoras, and the centaur which forms the emblem on the shield may 

well indicate Achilles’ teacher, Chiron. Achilles puts the dish to his lips with a 

high-spirited movement which archaic art could not have depicted. He strides out 

with springy knees, so that we feel the momentary nature of the important event. 

Shield and spear swing in counterpoise to the free gesture of the right arm, but not 
just in two dimensions: the solidity of the body can be traced especially in the 
chiton and armour, between shield and shoulder, although this element of perspec¬ 
tive does not disturb the lovely curvature of the surface of the vases. Achilles and 
Briseis give the effect of statues, both borne upward by the black background of the 
vase and accompanied by the plastic life of the vessel. It is not without significance 
that the shoulders of both figures rest on the shoulders of the amphora. 

Briseis wears the cloak over her chiton, in full splendour, with the pufiF, which is 
drawn out over the belt, and a fold over the breast. Long locks faU over her 
shoulders and in her hair lies a broad diadem with little leaves pointing upward. 

Her right hand holds the jug and her left raises a big red-painted blossom, not in 
archaic refinement but as if in meaningful greeting. The inner greatness which 
characterizes this painter more than any of his contemporaries speaks to us here 
with a loftiness which Aeschylus alone parallels in his treatment of the Homeric 
figures. Through these artists old Attic tradition attains classical worth, for ‘Might¬ 
iness and that sublime seriousness form a basic attitude of Attic art from the early 
period onwards’ (Beazley). One has only to think of the Nettos painter, the Dipylon 
Master, the giants of the Acropolis pediment. Through the paintings of Polygnotos 
this spirit then influenced the sculptures of Olympia. It speaks from the painter’s 
every detail: ‘Every part, a foot, a fold, a lock of hair, is wonderful, studied and 
just as loftily conceived as the whole’ (Beazley). 

The third of the three great painters of the opening years of the fifth century is 
known by the name of the potter Brygos, whose signature is preserved on fourteen 
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FIG. 8 - Departure of the gods from Olympus to fight the ^ants\ picture on the outside of the cup 
by the Brygos painfer, Cf below andpp. 47^ 48. 


cups. The five most beautiful of these cups are decorated by the Brygos painter, to 
whom Bea2ley has attributed 229 works and also a large school of followers. The 
Brygos painter certainly learnt from the somewhat older Panaitios painter, but he 
was not one of the latter’s immediate colleagues. ‘He not only refines (the figures 
of the Panaitios painter, like Onesimos),’ says Beazley, ‘but infuriates them; their 
movements become more violent, their gestures, their faces more passionate.’ 

PLATE p. 47 We have chosen as an example the cup in Berlin depicting the battle against the 
FIG. 8 giants, since up to now the connection between the inner and outer pictures has 
not been adequately explained. On the inside, a goddess, whom we can recognize 
from the full moon on her head as the mistress of the night, drives her team of two 
horses to their disappearance in the river encircling the earth. That she is setting, 
not rising, is apparent from the way in which she pulls on the reins and turns her 
head with its night-cap attentively to the side, while the horses rear. 

The front view of one horse’s head is brought under the more strongly drawn up 
left arm in powerful contrast to the profile view of the other under the goad which 
the right hand holds. We feel the wonder of the movement, but the stars on each 
side of the goddess shine peacefully. The body of the chariot is decorated with 
fine ornamental curls. The radiance of the picture is increased by the fact that the 
bright moon cuts through the darker meander, and this radiance is also reflected 
in the shimmer of the outspread wings. It is only seldom that we meet, as here, the 
grandeur of natural events embodied in a natural phenomenon; it is no less than 
an anticipation of the east pediment of the Parthenon, in which the birth of Athene 
FIG. 34 takes place as Helios rises and the goddess of night departs. 
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Night was fading and day breaking as the gods defeated the giants, too, and it was 
at the same hour that the solemn procession started out from the Acropolis every 
year during the great feast in honour of the goddess Athene. Now we understand 
FIG. 8 why on the left of one outside picture Zeus, wielding the flaming thunderbolt, 
leaves his palace on Olympus in the radiant morning. Other friezes of the giants 
show Zeus in the middle of the composition, accompanied by his most important 
assistants, Athene and Heracles. The Brygos painter, however, depicts the event 
not at its climax but in the process of unfolding: Zeus’ head is half-concealed by 
the thunderbolt; his whole figure is still to the left of the palace column. Heracles’ 
head is hidden by the arm stretching the bow-string and his whole figure is con¬ 
cealed by the horses. Athene alone appears in full figure, as if her cult statue on the 
Acropolis had stormed out of the temple into the open air. Archaic clarity is 
replaced by a consciously more complicated vision. The painter now knows that 
the driving forces of life lie deeper, not on the surface, as the archaic world had 
thought. The roots are invisible; from them the divine breaks out in daemonic 
fashion. 

The disintegration of archaic tectonics is overcome by the firm construction in 
areas of colour which are hardly dovetailed at all into the background. The dramatic 
effect is intensified by the interplay between the flat, inert areas and the bearing 
elements. However, the Brygos painter does not manifest the same sense , of the 
PLATE p. 42 tragic as the Kleophrades painter; the fallen do not have the greatness which aU 

FIG. 7 the figures of that painter possess. The heroic and the tragic came more naturally 

to the Kleophrades painter, while the Brygos painter was better at depicting gods. 
He points forward to Pheidias, just as the Kleophrades painter points forward to 
Polygnotos. This cup is the Brygos painter’s most mature work: the bubbling 
magic of his early works has given way to fiery force. This kind of art knows that 
it is more important to fire the spectator’s imagination than to lay everything 
before his eyes. While the P^aitios and the Kleophrades painters made the spiritual 
element visible in the inner tensions of their figures, the Brygos painter seeks the 
tension with the plane surface, the tension between figure and environment. He 
thus tackles problems which were only to be solved by the rich style and the late 
classical style, which is concerned with the delicate spiritual movement of the 
figure in the surrounding space. The name ‘Brygos’ may mean ‘the Phrygian’; at 
any rate he certainly calls to mind the land of Phrygian flute music, with its passion 
and spiritual rapture. "While the other painters we have discussed depict with a 
sort of shy vigour the awakening of the self-conscious soul in the body, he already 
conveys its subtlest movements. 

PLATES pp. 50,51 When we turn from the Brygos painter to the fourth of the great vase-painters of 
the fifth century, the painter of the Berlin amphora, we find ourselves in a different 
world of an individual and aristocratic kind. It is only recently that we have come 
to know his ripest and most monumental work, the amphora (type i) in Basle with 
Athene and Heracles pouring a libation together; he gets his name from the some¬ 
what older masterpiece in Berlin, on which the procession of the wine-gods’ friends 
is unforgettably ennobled as the mythical prototype of every home-coming from a 
feast. On the Basle amphora the painter has aimed still higher. He has simplified 
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the ornamentation, leaving out the line of ivy between the handles and the rays 
which climb up from the foot of the Berlin vase, and has painted just two figures 
facing each other, one on each side of the vase, the goddess, who turns in kindly 
fashion to the hero, and the hero, who comes shyly up to her, wide-eyed at her 
perfection and lips parted to utter a respectful greeting. The two of them are not 
on such cheerfully familiar terms with each other as in late archaic pictures. The 
gap between god and man is much more evident than ever before, yet both appear 
in their full divine and heroic dignity as the beings of a great tradition: Athene 
with the venerable symbol on her shield and the richly embroidered cult robe over 
her chiton, and Heracles in full armour, not as the naked athlete of the metopes at figs, i 5-26 
Olympia. Hero and goddess stand on a particularly rich and fine band of palmettes 
and blossoms, as though on a flowery meadow, but on Athene’s side the band is 
somewhat longer and her figure, with its crested helmet, also rises higher between 
the handles of the vase. The drawing is indescribably fine, precise and musical, 
like that of the Brygos painter, but there is more of Apollo’s cithara than of Dio¬ 
nysus’ flute in the music. The gradation in the materials from the fine chiton to the 
hard aegis and metal shield produces a quietly glowing colour effect, which is also 
assisted by the frequent employment of thinned colour; on the whole Heracles 
looks darker than the goddess. 

Herbert Cahn, in his attractive presentation of the vase, has reminded us of the 
description of Athene in Iliad V, 735 ff., and of the description of her shield in 
XI, 36 £; Deimos and Phobos, Fear and Terror, also appear here on the shield. 

At the same time, however, the linking of lion and winged goat recall the Chimaera, 
while the winged horse recalls Pegasus, on which Bellerophon, Athene’s protege, 
overcame the Chimaera. The Gorgon’s head is Perseus’ prey. Just as Athene earlier 
helped Bellerophon and Perseus, so now she helps Heracles. The latter has fastened 
on his lion-skin with his sword-belt and wrapped the skin round himself in such a 
way that his dark head emerges from the bright, open jaws of the lion. He carries 
his club on his shoulder, and on his back hang quiver and bow; thus he brings, as 
it were, aU the labours of his life with him. 

The type i amphora was a creation of the mature archaic period (about 600 b.c.), 
which had achieved full volume in the construction of works of art. In the century 
of classical unity the shape is employed less often, but fresh conceptions of it 
appear in a few great works, and the most perfect example is the Basle amphora. 

The statuesque character of the figures and their autonomous structure correspond 
to that of the huge black vessel. The curve of its outline is more unified than that 
of the Berlin amphora, and the edge of the mouth is heavier and steeper; a high 
seriousness speaks out more clearly from it. The figure of the goddess wfll serve 
to remind us that soon after 490 the Acropolis was to receive one dominant build- fig. 9 
ing to crown it, in place of the archaic variety of buildings of equal importance. 


PLATES 11-12 - (pp. 50 and 51): Heracles and Athene pour a libation. Amphora by the Berlin painter. 
About 485 B.c. Basle. Height with lid ^1^/2 in. Cf. p. 48. 
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FIG. 9 - Plan of the Acropolis and the surrounding area. The dominating building is the Parthenon', to the north of 
it the archaic temple of Athena and the Erechtheum, and at the western end of the rock the Propylaea and the temple 
of Nike. Below on the left: the Roman Odeon (the theatre of Herodes Atticus ); to the right: the theatre of Dio- 

i^sus. Cf. p. 49. 


As in the Basle amphora, the conception contains the seed of what was to be 
fulfilled in the mature classical period. The knob on the lid, a sort of idealized 
pomegranate, draws together the powers of growth implicit in the whole vase and 
invites us to lift the lid and enjoy the gift of Dionysus. 

Like the Kleophrades painter, the Berlin painter preferred closed vessels to cups 
because of the monumental character of the former. But spiritually he is more akin 
to Pindar than to Aeschylus; his work is more reminiscent of the hymn to the 
aristocratic victor than of tragedy. He has, as Beazley puts it, ‘a somewhat feminine 
charm... his people have the magic of early youth, long limbs; he loves winged 
things and creatures, “Pard-like, beautyful and swiftP” Beazley has shown how 
his influence was at work throughout the fifth century (see below, p. 112). 

PLATE p. 55 Just as strong is the influence of Douris, who signed a particularly large number 








of vases. His early works are modelled on the Panaitios painter. EQs career began 
only a few years after that of the latter, but his work can be traced for a much longer 
time, until after 470. From the period of his maturity onwards a fertile school 
formed round him, and with later vases it is often doubtful what is his own work; 
he stands at the head of the whole academic tendency in early classical vase-painting. 

In his early works there is a hint of uncertainty, a slightly mannered touch from 

which even the Basle cup is not free. But at times he aims high in his subjects and 

takes over themes from large-scale painting; he has done this on the Brussels appx. pl. 13 

kantharos, which he has signed both as painter and potter - the only example of 

this. On this vase Heracles, outnumbered by Amazons, lunges to the left and 

stabs his foremost adversary. His attitude repeats the bold invention of Antenor, fig. 4 

who in Harmodius made a hero lunge and strike at the same time. We ‘read’ the 

picture from left to right and thus encounter the heavily armed victor suddenly 

thrusting. The Amazons are no longer masculine women, as they often are in 

archaic pictures, but a slender-limbed horde. In the conclusion of the group on the 

right there are already signs of classical unity. But where large-scale models are 

lacking the disintegration of archaic tectonics becomes something of a problem for 

Douris. That is why, on a vase in Vienna, he pushes the sons of Priam, who are 

putting on their armour, close together between their parents, with Hector and 

Andromache in the inside picture. The most manifold themes are linked with 

wonderful care in the effort to achieve the splendour and dignity of the grand style. 

To judge by the unsure stance, the somewhat more mature Basle cup cannot have plate p. 5 5 

been produced after 490. The arbiter of the inside picture stands more freely in the 

round than the group on the Vienna cup. He is depicted facing the left; he holds 

the rod in his left hand and gestures to the practising athletes with his right. By 

his head, like a tribute, are the words ‘Douris painted it’, and the inscription, painted 

round the fine border of the picture in a circle, celebrates once more the fair 

Chairestratos, whose name appears on twenty-five other works of Douris’ early 

period. The way in which the figure almost out-tops the frame reflects something 

of the new majesty of the conception; in place of the fire of the Brygos painter 

and the power and greatness of the Berlin and Kleophrades painters, it is the delicacy 

and care of a noble vision that arouse our admiration. 

On one side of the cup the long jump is being practised and on the other throwing 
the javelin; on each side a bearded figure plays the pipes, dressed in a transparent, 
embroidered chiton with rich hems. Both figures bend a little at the knees with the 
exertion of playing and both wear the mouth-band which makes it easier to regulate 
the tone and also prevents the features from being distorted by the exertion of 
blowing. 

Their attitude reflects something of the character of the melody; the tone of the 
instrument corresponded more to that of the modern oboe than to that of the 
flute. On both sides of the vase the movement of the athletes to the right is answered 
by a counter-movement, but it does not yet possess the fluidity of the Brygos fig. 8 
painter’s Gigantomachy; independent elements are simply arranged alongside 
each other in the archaic manner. Nevertheless, the movement grows intense as 
we look across the picture, from the walking arbiter on the left to the youth who 
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PLATE P. 39 


PLATE P. 57 


PLATE 13 • 

Cf.p. //. 


naakes ready to jump, then to another who flies through the air with legs drawn up 
- a uniquely bold motif - and finally to the third, who has already landed and is 
turning round. In each figure there is a special supple charm, which on later vases 
by this painter yields to an inflexible seriousness. But he always tries, as here, to 
make a whole out of many figures, and not to stick to the study of the single 
figure, as Onesimos and the Antiphon painter usually do. Thus we are indebted 
to him for a whole series of the most individual illustrations of legends. These 
vases date from the time of the Persian Wars. 

Makron is more high-spirited than Douris. This painter too, according to Beazley’s 
attributions, has left us hundreds of vases. He is just as industrious and conscien¬ 
tious as Douris, but his gift for invention, especially in the illustration of legends, 
is not quite so marked; he is usually content simply to teU the story. He excels in 
depicting the shimmering radi^ce of women’s garments - billowing expanses of 
colour, which are nevertheless clearly articulated and never sloppy, even if the 
fire of the Brygos painter is missing. The most notable of his inventions is the 
Aphrodite with the little Erotes fluttering round her at the judgement of Paris - 
Pindar’s ‘Mother of the Erotes’ - the first in a centuries-long series of pictures of 
the goddess who radiates love. Nowhere else either do we fin d such a fee play of 
the senses as in his loving couples. 

His elfin charm is to be seen dewy fresh on the early cup in Basle, on which only 
Maenads dance. It is not often that one sees women celebrating among themselves 
on cups, for with Maenads go Satyrs, with hetairai drinkers, and other women do 
not suit the drinking-cup’s function, which was to be used at symposia. On the 
cup in question the outside pictures are woven together into a connected compo¬ 
sition. On the obverse the flowers of the palmettes by the handles swing out more 
freely. The pipe-player to whose music the ivy-garlanded figures are dancing is the 
only one who wears a cloak over her chiton. In her swift stride she bends her head 
so far back that she seems to be borne along more by enthusiasm thqn by her body. 
In front of her dance two pairs of Maenads, one pair on each side of the handle of 
the cup. The two nearer the handle dance outwards, the two further from the 
handle dance inwards, and it seems as if in the next moment they will exchange 
roles. The inner pair stream away, as it were, from the handles - the thickest part 
of the vessel ~ like the palmette tendrils. The Maenads carry big thyrsi with 
clusters of ivy on clumps of narthex, which are so full that they look like play¬ 
mates of the delicate maidens. Only one of the Maenads carries a skyphos, a 
drinking-cup. The first three look more alert, with livelier gestures, the fourth 
looks sunk in the ceaseless whirl of the dance. 

In the middle of the other side of the cup there is a caesura, for the next dancer 
has her back turned to the preceding ones and faces, as though welcoming her, a 
more slender beauty who is like a sort of vision; she carries a vine twig in her 
right hand, as Dionysus often does himself. On the other side of the handle a 


Arbiter, jumpers and flute-player. Cup by Douris, After 500 b.c. Basle, Diameter 10^/2 in. 
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castanet-player dances 'with lively steps. Her movement laads on to the girl 
playing the flute, but her look and attitude make a vivacious link with the pair 
on the other side of the handle. The subtle nuances in the language of the . drawing 
and modelling of these figures can scarcely be felt, let alone described, but when 
one turns to the inside picture one is literally ama2ed at the distinction of the leader. 
She turns enticingly to the dancers and wears only a panther skin and a red head- 
band instead of the ivy. Her thyrsus is in line with the axis of the handles, while 
the skin falls almost perpendicular to it and shows that we should see her as bent 
forward in the motion of running, not standing up straight. This magical art of the 
decade of Marathon is not yet concerned with static, but with flowing movement. 
In the Brygos painter we find powerful individuality; in Makron that mysterious 
supra-personal element that binds people together in Dionysian fashion. 

PLATE p. 39 The innovation which was to be decisive for the future emerges in masterly 
fashion in the Pistoxenos painter, so named after the potter of his skyphos in 
Schwerin. He also worked for the potter Euphronios. The impression which the 
bold innovator must have made on this important workshop can still be imagined 
if we compare his cup showing Aphrodite riding on a big goose with older works. 
The archaic formulas have now been completely eliminated. The master certainly 
painted one such white-ground cup for Euphronios, and probably at least three. 
His preference for this expensive technique, which competed with fuU-scale paint¬ 
ing, shows that with the red-figure style the interplay between figure and back¬ 
ground could no longer be adequately expressed. Goddess and bird dominate the 
radiant picture in classical unity. Not only the wings and the tendril of blossom in 
Aphrodite’s right hand range out over the surface; so do the inscriptions and the 
fine encircling rings, between which and the drawing there is such an expressive 
tension. 

Three firm axes bind the composition together and support it: the figure of the 
goddess, parallel to the tendril which indicates her tenderness; the underbelly of 
the swan, parallel to the left wing, with both leading towards the tendril; and finally 
the line of the handles, parallel to the direction of Aphrodite’s gaze. The three 
axes intersect so far to the left of the middle of the picture that the silently powerful 
movement presses forward irresistibly. The linear modelling is just as delicate - 
the thickness of the swan’s body, the feathery wings, the soft billowing and hugging 
of the garments. This goddess could stand in a new way. She leads us nearer to the 

FIGS. 13-26 genuine static of the figures on the temple of Zeus at Olympia, away beyond the 
mere autonomous tectonic of the art of the years round 480. All this serves the 
understanding of divine Being. The godhead does not appear in stormy movement 
as at the beginning of the century, but as sovereign power - here, it is true, in a 
quite homely and intimate form, as it can reveal itself in man. Although the 
Pistoxenos painter can delineate character with great charm - an old man in a part¬ 
ing scene, cheeky young Heracles being forced off to school, with a grey-haired. 


PLATE 14 - Dancing Maenads. Cup by Makron. After 300 b.c. Bask, Diameter ii^l2 in, Cf. p, J4. 
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toothless old woman accompanying Hm - beauty and dignity interest his noble 
spirit more than mere narration. His painting may be compared with the rough 
grandeur of Piero della Francesca. 

This is a new style, known as the ‘severe style’ in contrast to the sub-archaic. Its 
main exponents, in addition to the Pistoxenos painter, are the Oreithyia, Altamura 
and Niobid painters, and also some members of the mannerist school of the Pan 
painter, who makes the most original contribution to the creation of the new 
kind of picture. The simplicity of the compositions of this period makes a more 
direct appeal to us today than the variety and depth of the high classical period. 
As the monumental axes and parallelograms achieved by art around 480 are gradual¬ 
ly given organic life, the new concept of Being obtains a splendid dignity. Any 
kind of exertion seems unknown to these gods, even when they are hurling thun¬ 
derbolts. Large areas are dominated by a small number of figures. In such visions 
as these the language of the heart attains a supra-personal force. It is not only the 
individual soul that speaks to us, as in the sub-archaic, but the whole ethos of 
heroic characters who have a meaning for a whole community. As a result, the 
fire and youthful freshness of the period round 490 are lost and the drawing tech¬ 
nique of the vases is seldom on a par with that of large-scale painting, except in a 
few cases such as that of the wonderful white-ground pictures of the Pistoxenos 
painter. 

If the firm structure of many of the Oreith3ria painter’s pictures is reminiscent of 
the Dorian style, the rustling splendour of the garments has something Ionian 
about it. However, the firmly built surfaces are those of the Attic severe style. The 
jewellery work of the dainty heads is in the tradition of the most delicate sub- 
archaic painting-Makron’s, for example. The Oreithyia painter renounces the 
latter’s warm, rich style of drawing and seeks instead the harmony of pure symme¬ 
try. But he also essays the manner of Polygnotos and the picture of the wild North 
Wind is, simply as a theme, a splendid innovation. 

There is stiH more of the magic of nature in the Pan painter, who likes hunters and 
fishermen, swiftly and effordessly floating Erotes, shoots and tendrils, the god 
Pan, the untouchable Artemis and the hero Actaeon, victim of the mistress of the 
forest. On the newly acquired Munich pelike the painter puts on one side a hurrying 
flute-player and on the other Perseus, a noble brother to the huntsmen whom the 
painter likes to depict. The hero is turning to the right and slighdy bent forward. 
He is about to flee, but first glances back again; we can imagine on the left the 
colkpsmg body of the Gorgon whose head he holds carefully with his slender 
fingers - the ugly face with the distorted mouth, hanging tongue, broad nose, 
creased cheeks and the power to turn people into stone; but also a tragic death- 
mask of Poseidon’s beloved, with eyes growing dim under a princely diadem. 
Everythmg is drawn with exquisite, tender precision: the somewhat old-fashioned 
garment, the Hades cap over the full hair, the tighdy closed mouth, the short 
nose, the fascinated ga2e. The whole composition is a ‘fantasy’, and perhaps in a 
special sense, for the flute-player on the other side is best explained if he is playing 
a tune that represented something out of the Gorgon legend, perhaps the hissing 
of the snakes. We have literary evidence for such tunes, or ‘nomoi’. At any rate, the 
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PLATE 15 — Aphrodite: white-ground cup by the Pistoxenos painter. About 575 b.c. London, Diameter 
9^(2 in. Cf. p, j6. 


painter distinguishes the blue-blooded prince from the tubbier, more everyday 

appearance of the pipe-player, who strides along to the sound of his tune; both 

figures rise up in contrast to the heavy, sinking volume of the pelike. In the work plates pp. 50, 5 i 

of the Berlin painter, the autonomous tectonics of vessel and picture lent each other 

mutual support; this Perseus announces the new static in an elastic upsurge and in 

the domination of the surface of the vase. 

The Pan painter’s figures are full of character - not heroic character, but a sort of 
mysterious and magical natural charm. He surpasses aU his contemporaries in 
wealth of invention and variety of draughtsmanship. 


















What is peculiar to him is ‘strong, even explosive movement; captivating elegance; 
a line that is fastidious and like the flight of a swallow; piquant contrasts; delib¬ 
erate and amusing disproportions.. . forms... with a special preference for circle 
and arch, yet full of expression and tautened with life ... He is in love with grace, 
not any pretty, or any ingenuous kind, but a thrice-accentuated, piquant, provo¬ 
cative elegance: his Charis is no silvan maiden, but a town madam; not a fawn, but 
a greyhound’ (Beazley). 

The Pan painter is one of the masters in whose work it is possible to trace the 

change from the beginnings of static orientation to the static solidity of the Olympia 

period and a new loosening up and variability in the middle of the century. The 

first artist we must look at in this connection is the Penthesilea painter, whose plate p. 65 

masterpiece, the Munich cup, gives the clearest idea of the possibilities of large- 

scale painting in the severe style, •with bold, broad drawdng and choice colouring. 

Furtwangler was so struck by the freedom and grandeur of the conception that he 
at first attributed the picture to a large-scale painter, not to an ordinary vase- 
painter; but later he noticed that the pictures on the outside of the cup were by the 
same hand, to whom Beazley had meanwhile traced back hundreds of vases and a 
large school of painters. The problem is solved when we realize that in those days 
there was no division between art and craft; like Picasso, the same painter could 
create both articles sold by the dozen and unforgettable individual works. 

The picture poses a second question: how does it come about that the woman 
dressed like a queen throws herself unarmed at the victor’s feet and lets herself be 
stabbed without resisting? In the Iliad Achilles kills the young Lycaon although he 
has cast away his weapons and pleads for his life. This was as dreadful to the Greeks 
as it is to us and can only be explained by Achilles’ fury at the death of his friend 
Patroclus. The Lycaon motif here transferred to Penthesilea. In older pictures she 
is not conquered by Achilles through physical force but yields to a -vision which has 
overpowered her inmost feelings. But the dying Amazon affects the victor so 
that she leaves him with a mortal wound in his own soul; his own death wiU soon 
follow. On this cup the curious foreshortening of Achilles’ left shoulder is explain¬ 
ed by the fact that he has overtaken the fleeing woman at a furious speed and has 
turned round to the left. He has thrown himself, as it were, straight from running 
into the deadly sword-thrust. But a victorious movement usually proceeds from 
right to left. Thus the fact that Penthesilea faces right even in earlier pictures 
indicates that she is the real victor. 

The weird face of the Amazon dying on the right, with her hands clasped con¬ 
vulsively, and the warrior advancing on the left serve only to emphasize the sin¬ 
gularity of this meeting between the most perfect male figure and the most perfect 
female figure. The inevitability and timelessness of the event are reflected in the 
severity of the axes. But these axes are so much a part of the organic structure 
that the action grows directly out of the nature of the participants. In this the work 


PLATE 16 - Perseus. Pelike by the Pan painter. After 480 b.c. Munich, Height ij^je in, Cf. p. j8. 
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FIG. 10 - Hermes with the child Dionysus on a crater by the 
Villa Giulia painter. About 4J0 B,c, British Museum. 
Height 16^14 in, Cf, p, 6^, 


corresponds to the sculptures at Olympia, indeed its solidity is even somewhat 
freer. The technique, with its applied colours and a format that fills the whole 
inside of the cup, is just as exceptional as the conception. In comparison with the 
more homely Pistoxenos painter the fullness and splendour of the colours, the 
bristling of the weapons and the monumental proportions of the figures are 
amaxing. 

Of similar grandeur is another cup in Munich which shows Apollo killing Tityos, 
while a skyphos in Boston depicting the birth of Core from the earth in a lonely 
wood has an unforgettable magic about it. 

Other masters such as the Niobid painter are not so independent in their attitude 
to the great events which were going on at that time in large-scale painting in the 
circle round Polygnotos. They often make copies, so to speak, of the big originals 
and have thus preserved for us motifs which would otherwise have been lost. 
They are an invaluable source for our knowledge of Polygnotos himself. One of the 
most important vases from this point of view is the crater in the Louvre, for it 
gives us a direct reflection of the composition of Polygnotos’ pictures. The figures 
are disposed at various different levels, and on the front the ground-lines on which 
Heracles, Athene and the armed warriors are standing or resting are actually 
indicated. On the other side Apollo and Artemis are slaying the children of Niobe. 
In the figure of Heracles the severity of the Olympia period is already disintegrating; 
it is the beginning of the harmonious confrapposto which was to be given its canon¬ 
ical form by Polykleitos. The vase may accordingly be dated to about 450, soon 
after the pictures which Polygnotos painted in the stoa poikile (Painted Porch) at 
Athens. 

The background should be imagined as bright and clear, the landscapes at the 
sides as lightly coloured. In this way the foreshortenings worked better and the 
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figures did not seem to stand out so harshly, but toned in with the shadows in 
the folds of the draperies and other details to form a more life-like contrast with 
the background. The richer tones of large-scale painting could be reproduced only 
in a simplified form with relief lines and thinned colour. Fortunately the Penthesilea 
cup helps our imagination to fill the gaps. But when we remember in what a life¬ 
like manner the surface of the white-ground cups of the Pistoxenos painter was 
organized, we realize how much the vase fails to convey: the rhythmic tensions, to 
which Pausanias’ description of the Polygnotan pictures at Delphi bears testimony, 
are considerably weakened, just as the drawing is more wooden than that of more 
delicate contemporaries like the Penthesilea painter. Tradition attributes to Polyg- 
notos tricks of technique which helped to express character: faces drawn with 
wrinkled brows and open mouths, figures too which were only half-visible, and 
above all the fateful atmosphere before or after a great event. There is literary 
evidence that Polygnotos’ early works showed this last characteristic; it is preserved 
in its grandest form in the east pediment at Olympia. 

The Altamura painter is an elder brother, so to speak, of the Niobid painter. In 
many respects he seems clumsier, but newly discovered vases show that he was 
one of the most fertile inventors in the Ceramicus and adopted a more independent 
attitude to large-scale painting than the Niobid painter. Thus the Boston picture 
of the horrors of the sack of Troy follows the vase-painting tradition, not that of 
large-scale painting on which the Kleophrades and Brygos painters had based 
their famous versions of the theme. Artists had often depicted Neoptolemus 
hurling Htde Astyanax at Priam, although the old man had taken refuge on the 
altar of Zeus, and Ajax tearing Cassandra from the statue of Athena in order to 
rape her, but what strength there is in the axes of this picture, what bleak harshness 
in the frontal view of the statue, the big naked figure of Cassandra and the splendour 
and dignity of the king! 

Simple, colossal form is also one of the aims of the Blenheim painter, who stands 
close to the Altamura painter, but he unites with it a charming grace and humanity. 
One of his vases shows a parting hbation being poured by Silenus, who is setting 
off heavily armed for the batdefield, while a Maenad turns away in sorrow like a 
loyal wife. The Villa Giulia painter, too, adopts a freer attitude to large-scale 
painting, but he is quieter, more aristocratic, with a dry charm of his own. There 
are no battles and few athletes to be seen on the vases of this painter; he prefers 
‘young gods or the mil d throng of the wine god’ or ‘to wander where the Muses 
haunt, clear spring, or shady grove or sunny hill’ (Beazley). 

The period from about 490 to 450 reflects the influence of the painter Polygnotos 
of Thasos, who outstripped all his contemporaries in force and wealth of invention. 
The wooden panels or plaques on which, we are told, large-scale Greek paintings 
were executed have aU perished; the remains of frescoes would have had a better 
chance of being preserved. The profit to be gained by trying to imagine what we 
have lost is demonstrated by Goethe’s invaluable essays on Polygnotos’ pictures, 
but it was only by comparing the crater by the Niobid painter with Pausanias’ 
descriptions of the paintings at Delphi that we came to understand Polygnotos’ 
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mode of composition. Individual figures and groups were arranged irregularly 
over the surface of the picture on different levels; they were not collected in 
friezes. Aristotle praises Polygnotos as a fine painter of character (ethos), which was 
first given literary expression in contemporary tragedy, and Theophrastus calls 
him, in this sense, the inventor of painting. Others, it is true, who placed the high- 
water mark of painting proper in the age of Alexander the Great, maintained that 
the art began to blossom out only after Polygnotos; Quintilian even calls him 
‘crude’, the mere harbinger of a golden age to come. 

In the temple of Athene Areia at Plataea, which was erected out of the spoils of the 
Persian Wars, Polygnotos painted, according to Pausanias (IX, 4, i), Odysseus after 
his victory over the wooers. This is a surprising treatment of the theme, for after 
reading the Odyssey we think first of the actual execution of the dreadful vengeance, 
fig. 32 as depicted at the height of the classical period by the Penelope painter and later 
Appx. PL. 41 in the frieze at Gjolbaschi. But once Being, in Parmenides’ sense, has become a 
conscious value and ethos is grounded in rest, we often meet such Polygnotan 
PLATE p. 35 situations. Even the Charioteer of Delphi is portrayed quietly driving up, not in 
FIG. 14 the midst of the race, and the east pediment at Olympia (about 460) shows the 
preparations for the drive, not the drive itself. Still more similar to this Odysseus 
FIG. 15 after the slaughter of the wooers is the Heracles on a metope at Olympia, with his 
foot on the defeated lion in worried thought, in anticipation of his future labours. 
These analogies suggest that the picture at Plataea should be dated to about 460. 
Polygnotos is more interested in the roots and consequences of the event than in the 
event itself. Under his influence the psychological element becomes so strong that 
interpretation of the pictures is sometimes scarcely possible. 

Older than the pictures at Plataea were those in the sanctuary of Theseus, which 
was built soon after 474, when Cimon had brought Theseus’ bones to Athens. 

PLATE ON SLIP-CASE Thls Theseum was discovered recently on the south side of the market-place; the 
building commonly known as the Theseum was in reality a Hephaesteum, a 
temple of Hephaestus and Athene. Pausanias (I, 17, 2) calls the painter of the 
Theseum Mikon, whom we also know as a sculptor from statue-bases on the 
Acropolis. But Harpokration says of Polygnotos that he painted in the ‘Thesauros’ 
(an error in transcription for ‘Theseum’) and in the Anaceum (the Sanctuary of the 
Dioscuri). Mikon was therefore a colleague of the leading painter Polygnotos and 
we can discuss the works of both, which we cannot yet distinguish, together. 

The Polygnotan paintings at Athens were an inexhaustible source of inspiration 
to the vase-painters, and it was precisely the earhest works, the paintings in the 
Theseum, whose style was the easiest to imitate, that were the most influential. 
AFPx. PL. 11 We have supposed that a relief from the island of Melos, dating from about 470 
and showing the boy Theseus in the arms of Triton, is a reproduction of a picture 
in the Theseum. This conception of the sea daemon, in the spirit of the severe 
style, is a more dignified and splendid one than that of the Panaitios painter. The 
carrying is taken seriously, and the two figures look at each other, one in wonder, 
the other timidly. The fairy tale has been transformed into a true meeting between 
youth and age which also conveys the solemn feeling of proximity to the divine. 
There are other reliefs of this kind which preserve conceptions first realized in 
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large-scale painting. Archaic pictures of Theseus had a certain fairy-tale quality 
about them, a radiant youthful magic: "salvation comes from youth’. Instead of 
this we find in Cimon’s Theseum classical depth. 

Theseus appears as the instrument of divine fate, and the pictures in the Theseum 
are enlarged into a comprehensive picture of human life: batdes with Centaurs 
and Amazons, mythical archetypes of the Persian Wars. An especially precious 
example of the scenes with Centaurs is a Florentine crater which in the gestures 
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and the whole conception of the theme agrees so surprisingly with the west gable 
at Olympia that both must be based on the same source, the painting in the The- 
seum. Previously only the fighting between the Centaurs and the Lapiths - a purely 
male aJffair - had been depicted. Now the motifs of rape and drunkenness are added, 
motifs which stem from other sagas involving the Centaurs (Heracles’ Nessus and 
Pholoe adventures). It is in particular this brilliant re-shaping of the theme that 
leads us to suppose that Polygnotos was the creator of the paintings, even if 
Mikon worked with him. AU stages and varieties of life are now included: man 
and woman, youth and old age, the passion of love and the intoxication of wine. 

The last two are reflected in the character-portrayal, which in the pediments of 
Olympia is executed in close accordance with the spirit of Polygnotos - more so 
than in any other work which has been preserved. The antithesis between heroes 
and semi-animals is deepened into that between law and licence. The Centaurs 
break the moral law because their nature will not allow them to act otherwise, and 
they atone for their actions, like the tragic hero, with their lives. 

Still more numerous than pictures of Centaurs on vases from the time of the 
Theseum are those of Amaxons. Polygnotos himself produced a new version of 
the theme in the Painted Porch in the market-place of Athens, a building which 
has been dated to 456. Only the style can tell us by which of the two Polygnotan 
series of paintings the vases are influenced. The severe structural tension of the 
older ones becomes the expression of fateful energy, as in the Tyrant-slayers and fig. 4 
the Altamura painter’s Sack of Troy. The outlines are still, so to speak, meshed in appx. pl. 13, 15 
with the surface, and the characteristics of painting proper predominate. On the plate p. 65 
later Amazon vases, among which the Penthesilea cup is included, the contours 
are more plastic and the figures are understood more organically. The new plasticity 
is served by three-quarter faces. The Polygnotan ethos appears in a more powerful 
form. But what is gained in freedom to express character is lost in the ability to 
show the force of destiny and divine order. Thus the older Amazon vases are 
probably to be traced back to the Theseum, and the later ones to the Painted Porch. 

Pausanias describes further pictures by Polygnotos in the sanctuary of the Dioscuri 
(Paus. I. 18, i). Cimon, Themistocles’ successor as leader of Athens, advocated 
friendship with Sparta and therefore probably stimulated the reconstruction of the 
sanctuary of those two favourites. Castor and Pollux, the sons of Zeus, before he 
was banished in 461. Here there was a picture by Polygnotos of the marriage of 
the Dioscuri with the daughters of Leucippus, and one by Mikon of the return of 
the Argonauts from Colchis, the m3rthical archetype of a pan-Greek expedition 
against the barbarians. Among the pictures of the marriage of the Dioscuri, the fig. ii 
one closest in date and spirit to Polygnotos is that on some fragments by the 
Niobid painter in HaUe. By a palm-tree we see one of the Dioscuri crouching on 
the look-out for the maidens, who are dancing round a statue of Aphrodite. 

The other twin carries off his captured bride on his swiftly rolling chariot. The 
magical variety of the situations and characters, to which we may add in imagina¬ 
tion the old man, Leucippus, gives the impression of even greater sophistication 
than the paintings of the Theseum. 

Through Pausanias’ description we know the paintings in the lesche of the Cnidians 
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FIG. 11 - The Dioscuri lie in wait for 
the daughters of Leucippus. Fragment 
of the volute crater by the Niohid 
painter in Halle. About 460 B.C. 
Height in. Cf p. 6 7. 


(Cnidkns’ club) at Delphi better than those in the Theseum and the sanctuary of 
the Dioscuri. The city of Cnidus had built this porch, in which one could wait and 
take counsel either before or after consulting the oracle. The pictures with which 
Polygnotos adorned the porch are to be understood as answers to the divine voice. 
Altogether they contained some one hundred and fifty figures, which Pausanias 
takes seven chapters to describe. Allusions to the Phocians suggest that the pictures 
date from the decade of Phocian predominance at Delphi, which began in 45 8. 
Polygnotos was to paint one picture dealing with the Trojan War and one dealing 
with the return of the heroes, and on each occasion he chose the most sombre 
aspect of the subject: the destruction of Troy and Odysseus’ descent into Hades - 
the Iliupersis and the Nekyia. And this at a time when Athens was just approaching 
the radiant climax of her power and of classical form. That guilt and death are 
fated to accompany moments of expansion and glory is the profoundest perception 
of the classical age; it is a sort of catharsis of the old Greek pessimism. We can gain 
some idea of the mood of the pictures from the pelike by the Lykaon painter 
Appx. PL. 16 showing Odysseus’ sacrifice at the entrance to the underworld. Polygnotos’ 
spiritual conception of the heroes and their fate taught the world to see with fresh 
eyes and thus stands at the beginning of the classical period as Dante stands at the 
beginning of the Renaissance. 

In the centre of the older pictures of the sack of Troy stood an altar whose sanctity 
was profaned by Neoptolemus murdering Priam. Polygnotos did not show this 
culminating outrage; the king already lay dead and Neoptolemus was continuing 
his furious progress. On both sides of this agitated centre-piece were disposed 
quieter and then again more agitated scenes, so that there was a rhythmical move¬ 
ment divided into five vertical zones. The counterpoise to the Cassandra scene 
was provided on the right by the group of captured women standing round Helen. 
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Aethra, Helen’s nurse, reminded the spectator of the latter’s youth, while the 
Trojan women recalled the war; and at the same time one had a presentiment of 
what was to happen to these people when the Greeks returned home. Thus the 
tranquil scene concentrated long periods of time into one fateful moment. We may 
imagine Helen from the Hippodameia on the east pediment at Olympia and re¬ 
member Goethe’s interpretation: ‘Thus she appears. . . the symbol of the highest 
beauty.. . standing calmly among the prisoners like a princess who has the power 
to bind or loose. Every crime against her has the saddest consequences; her own 
crimes are obliterated by her presence .. . the living man sees the living woman 
again and rejoices in the supreme earthly good, the sight of perfect beauty.’ It is 
remarkable how this rhythmical composition is forecast in the Iliupersis of the 
Kleophrades painter (cf. p. 32). 

The picture of the underworld, too, shoiild be thought of as rh3rthmically composed 
out of a fairly large number of reciprocally balanced groups, rather than as 
merely a series of episodes, as would appear from Pausanias’ description. Homer’s 
conception of a shadow existence after death was transformed into a clarifying 
mirror of earthly destinies. What we are confronted with is not a grey shadow 
world, nor yet the hope of redemption, but the immortality of him who has made 
his life into a wonder, a reminder of the tragic greatness of classical humanity; and 
this not just for a few individual heroes, but for a significant selection depicted as 
representatives of the whole world of heroes. The Iliupersis was the complement 
of the Nekyia in the world of the living, and vice versa; the effect of both pictures 
must have been intensified by the contrast between them: in the Nekyia the radiance 
of fame still glowed over the dead, while in the Iliupersis the gloom of destiny 
hung over the greatest victory, the most violent deeds and the supremely radiant 
beauty of Helen. 

Pausanias does not give us such detailed information about the pictures in the 
Painted Porch as about those in Delphi. The two pictures in the middle (there 
were four altogether) showed the Athenians, under the leadership of Theseus, 
fighting the Amazons and the sack of Troy. Athens was glorified in the third 
picture too, that of the battle of Marathon. The pendant to this on the left-hand 
side of the Porch was a battle between Athenians and Lacedaemonians, a scene 
which must have evoked proud memories in the Athenians. The sanctuary of the 
Dioscuri had symbolized the idea of a league of all the Greeks. Since then Athens 
and Sparta had become enemies. The Painted Porch celebrated Athens alone, in 
contrast to the temple of Zeus at Olympia, which has a purely Dorian character 
in the spirit of the Spartans, the patrons of Olympia. Therein is reflected the split 
between the two leading cities, which was soon to erupt into open conflict in the 
Peloponnesian War, and also the intellectual superiority of Athens, in the influence 
of Polygnotos on the figures of the pediments of the temple of Zeus; indeed later 
the Athenian Pheidias was to be entrusted with the task of making the cult statue. 
The Painted Porch had no Nekyia; the proper place for such a picture was the 
sacred stillness above the temple of the Delphic Apollo and below the cliffs of 
Parnassus. But the same sort of tragic contest which we were able to discern in the 
Destruction of Troy no doubt determined the tone of the picture in the Painted 
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FIG. 12- A, Furtwdngkr^ s reconsirmtion of the east pediment at Aegina, now corrected by D. Ohly 
at the Munich Glyptotbek in a new arrangement of the fig^es to be published shortly. About 48j 
B,c, Cf below. 


Porch too. The painting of Troy formed the striking and monitory counterpart to 
the others, which extolled the renown of Athens and in which the wounded and 
suffering echoed the mood of the Iliupersis. Athens, with her mythical glory and 
radiant present, was also familiar with the ultimate fate of all earthly grandeur. 
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In spite of its small size, the island of Aegina, Athens’ neighbour, was important 
up to the early classical period for its trade and artistic achievements. The Tortoises’ 
of Aegina were the oldest coins in mainland Greece; there were Aeginetan trading 
settlements as far off as Naucratis in Egypt; Pindar celebrated several citizens of 
Aegina, and also wrote a solemn hymn for the consecration of the late archaic 
temple of Aphaia. But in 45 6 Aegina lost its political independence after the war 
with Athens; and in 451 the Aeginetans were expelled from their island and Attic 
colonists were installed in their place. The bronze-casting of the Aeginetans and 
their method of mixing ores were regarded as exemplary. The bronze head of a 
general found on the Athenian Acropolis is probably the work of the highly 
celebrated Kalon, But the best idea of this man’s art is to be gained from the 
pediments of the temple of Aphaia at Aegina. We have no written evidence, it is 
true, giving the name of the artist in charge, but the island’s masterpiece in the 
time of its most famous sculptor may be confidendy attributed to his school. What 
makes the attribution all the more convincing is that marble had never been modelled 
so delicately as here; it is handled like bronze. The temple of Aphaia stands on a 
ridge in the lonely woods in the north-eastern part of the island. The building can 
be completely restored and most of the sculptures on the pediments have been 
preserved. Moreover, the litde building -- it is only 100 feet long - is perfect in 
very way. Its moderate proportions correspond to the Doric ideal and the boldness 
of the marble sculpture reflects the technical ability of the Aeginetan bronze- 
casters. The temple was built before 500 and has therefore been discussed in the 
volume on archaic art. However, the east pediment concerns us here because about 
485 it had to be renewed. 
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The only unambiguously characterized figure is that of the archer Heracles, who 
wears a lion helmet, as he does on the treasury of the Athenians in Delphi, instead 
of the lion-skin. The theme of the pediment was thus the earlier war against Troy - 
never depicted anywhere else - in which Telamon of Aegina had taken part; he 
is to be recognized in one of the main figures in. the middle. What is typically 
Aeginetan is the way in which individual characteristics are pushed into the back¬ 
ground; the pediment is concerned with archetypes of warfare, with the perfect 
knightly attitude, the purest expression of Dorian nobility. All the details are most 
carefully concentrated on Being, not appearance, and in their severity leave little 
to the imagination. Nothing indefinite, nothing vague is tolerated; the hardness of 
life is refined into pure form. In this too there is poetry. 

What is new about the east pediment can be seen most clearly in the fallen warrior 
in the left-hand corner. In the ancient East only the enemy is portrayed as dead or 
dying. The Aeginetan has no attribute to suggest that he is an enemy; he is simply 
exposed to the fate of death. A fallen warrior on the west pediment is tensed to 
his toes in pain, but he is so immovably modelled in archaic planes that the condi¬ 
tion is objectivized in strict reality. Through the fallen warrior of the east pediment, 
on the other hand, there passes a current of plastic life which liberates the figure 
from the archaic planes. Sinking down weary unto death, his left hand Hmp, with 
his right he grasps his sword once more, so that we not only see the pain and mortal 
agony as reality, but feel it emotionally ourselves. 

In the Paris of the west pediment the late archaic elastic tension is refined with the 
strength of bronze, but the figure still lives entirely in the radiant reality of legend. 
The Heracles of the east pediment stands out from the composition as a whole 
through its own structure; we can feel the strength of the crouching figure, who 
touches the ground only with the heel and the ball of the foot. In place of Attic 
gravity, which leads to the classical style, we meet radiant, unthinking energy. 
Everywhere psychological processes become visible: the fellow-feeling of the 
shield-bearers and, in the head of Athena, the basis of this knighdy code ha the 
form of daemonic power: seizure of the essential, of victory, intuitive feminine 
knowledge of what is right and proper linked to masculine will-power. Such ex¬ 
pressiveness was made possible by the disintegration of archaic tectonics. Only 
now was it possible to depict transitions from one attitude to another, the vulnera¬ 
bility of the living body and the courage of noble breeding. Everything was seen 
with fresh eyes. 

The bold imagination and bubbling life of Attic art and Doric discipline and 
perfection had always complemented each other. The Aeginetan masters did not 
close their eyes to the deep views into the inner life that were opening up in Attic 
art at that time. The relationship between Aegina and Athens is like that between 
Pindar and Aeschylus. Pindar is more radiant, more devoted to the past; Aeschylus 
is more tragic, the forerunner of the mature classical style. At Aegina and in 
Pindar we find the last blossoms of the old Greek aristocratic attitude. It is no 
longer taken for granted, as in the archaic period, but it becomes newly conscious 
of its worth as opposed to the democracy arising in Athens. It is really amazing 
how the few thousand inhabitants of this little island of Aegina asserted themselves 
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and produced art so individual and so eternal. One of the last of Pindar’s victory 
odes preserved, that of 446, closes with a blessing for Aegina, which he calls ‘his 
dear mother’ (Pyth. 8, 98): 

‘Creatures of a day! What are we, and what are we not? 

The dream of a shadow 

Is man. But when glory comes, given by God, 

Then is there radiant light among men and pleasant hours.’ 

The reputation of the Aeginetan bronze-casters is vouched for not only by the 
fact that they were always working for the richest princes of Sicily - the four- 
horse team and the statue of Gelon, Demarete’s husband (see above, p. 35), by 
Glaukias of Aegina were famous - but also and even more by the commissioning 
of Anaxagoras of Aegina to make the victorious Greeks’ votive offering at Olympia 
after the battle of Plataea, a statue of Zeus nearly fifteen feet high. To cast a colossal 
striding figure was technically a wonderful achievement. Another miracle of 
bronze-casting erected on the same occasion, the snake column at Delphi, was 
also probably the work of an Aeginetan master. It stands today in the late antique 
hippodrome of Constantinople, unfortunately robbed of its heads, which once 
supported a golden tripod. A huge upper jaw is preserved in Istanbul museum. 
In the snake column and in the statue of Zeus by Anaxagoras divinity was seen 
afresh: in Zeus the omnipotent omnipresence; in the snakes that supported ApoUo’s 
tripod the mysterious powers of the earth’s depths in the service of the divine seer 
and teacher of wisdom and truth. 

Still more important than Kalon, Glaukias or Anaxagoras was Onatas, the master ~ 
so we have supposed - who created the Charioteer of Delphi. He speaks proudly 
of his art in a number of epigrams. Pausanias - who prefers the old-fashioned ~ 
rates him the equal of the great Attic masters whose fame has otherwise over¬ 
shadowed his. In 467, for King Hiero of Sicily, he created a team of four horses at 
Olympia which was grouped with youths on racehorses by Kalamis. The bases of 
another magnificent votive offering are preserved at Olympia: heroes drawing lots 
to fight Hector in single combat. They stood facing Nestor, who held in his hand 
the helmet with the lots in it. The variety of his themes recalls the pediments of 
Olympia: gods, heroes and men in various stages of life, attitudes and actions; 
armed, clothed and naked, with horses as well. 

It was only from the mature classical period onwards that Athens held the un¬ 
contested leadership in art too. She had shared, it is true, in the creation of the 
geometric and ripe archaic styles, and the early classical conception of the striding, 
fighting god goes back to the archaic Attic promachos. We also saw earlier that 
the origins of the early classical style are to be sought in Athens. But no Attic 
sculptor of the decade round 500 was as famous as Kanachos of Sicyon or Kalon 
of Aegina. Kalon and other Peloponnesians were at that time producing bronze 
statues for the Acropolis of Athens, and the famous Attic master Kritios owes his 
fame primarily to the Tyrant-slayers, that is, to a historical not an artistic event. 
The paintings of Polygnotos of Thasos at Athens and Delphi overshadow the 
fame of early classical Attic sculpture. Yet their inner significance for the future was 
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greater than that of any other Greek school. Although according to the literary 
evidence Athens had to yield the palm to Aegina, the actual works that have been 
preserved show a spiritual superiority which is at first visible only to the observant 
eye. We must bear in mind that the leading works were now made of bronze. They 
are preserved only in a few Roman copies, such as those of the Tyrant-slayers and 
the portraits of Themistocles and Homer. Painting was still more important. The 
decline of work in marble explains why relatively few statues made after 500 have 
been preserved. The excellence of those bronze statues that have survived makes 
some amends for the loss. In addition, some of the reliefs on the treasury of the 
Athenians at Delphi date from shortly after 500, and the frieze of the Dorian 
treasury by the temple of Athena in the same place dates from about 470. 

The earliest free-standing statue preserved that is not purely archaic in style is a 
kore from the Acropolis, the one ‘with the almond eyes’, who stands out from her 
sisters. The slender body supports the head flexibly, as a stalk supports a blossom. 
The left hand gathered up the dragging chiton, while the right held out a votive 
offering. Never before were brow and cheeks so uniformly arched, vibrating with 
the firm, wilful outlines of eyes and lips and closely framed by the soft splendour of 
the richly dressed hair. There is no sign yet of organic unity, but the archaic 
arrangement has become so much a matter of form to the artist that the old firmness 
is lost; it is only the inner emotion, the timid presentiment of the riddle of life, 
that carries the work and permits a language of the spirit that the world had never 
heard before. 

A comparable work in painting is the Theseus cup by the Panaitios painter. In the 
pictures of Makron and Onesimos and in the Nike by Kallimachos of 490 we saw 
something of the stormy movement which was made possible by the liberation 
from archaic form, and in the kore by Euthydikos, the Fair-haired Head and the 
Critian Boy the reflective mood that followed this storm. Among these works 
from the debris of the Persian Wars - and therefore dating from before 480 - 
also belongs the noblest of the marble horses. It does not put its left leg forward, 
like its archaic predecessors, but its right, like the Critian Boy; like the latter, too, 
it turns its head to the right. It thus shares in the free, bold will of its masters. 
Archaic horses, too, held their heads up proudly, but it is only now that the inter¬ 
play of forces lets their pride appear as something inward. 

We meet the bold spirit of these marble works again in the buildings erected 
round 480, when Themistocles was the leading man in Athens. He not only 
created the Attic fleet, led it to the victory at Salamis and thus laid the foundations 
of Attic supremacy; he also gave Athens its classical walls, and even the classical 
conception of an Acropolis dominated by the Parthenon seems to go back to him. 
On Sunium, too, a plan by Themistocles for a temple anticipated one by Pericles. 
In the main gate of Athens, the Dipylon, Themistocles revealed himself, according 
to Gruben, as ‘a fortress-builder of incomparable vision’. The strategic idea of 
enticing the enemy into the enclosed space of a deep gateway proved its worth 
right up to the imperial age. A wide gate was needed because here, outside the 
city, took place the state funerals made famous by Pericles’ speech. Cleisthenes, the 
founder of Attic democracy, seems to have started the series of state tombs with 
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the graves of the Tyrant-slayers. The road was also used for other events, such as 
the marshalling of the procession at the great Panathenaic festival (c£ pp. 28,123 f). 

The idea of an Acropolis dominated by the Parthenon preceded the victory over fig. 9 
the Persians. This is the first expression in architecture of the desire to replace the 
archaic multiplicity of smaller buildings wdth classical unity. The Parthenon was 
to be so big that it made the whole rock seem like its base. The huge supporting 
walls of the citadel which were completed under Cimon give the conglomeration 
of rocks unity without doing violence to nature, as has been customary since the 
time of the Romans. Nevertheless, in order to give the temple the proportions in 
relation to the rock citadel which seem to us today so natural it was necessary on 
the south side to take the foundations down thirty feet into the rock. More than 
10,000 cubic yards of hewn stone were used in the task. Themistocles’ Parthenon 
was to be over 200 feet long, so as to form a real crown for the citadel, which is 
itself over 300 yards long. However, the builders did not dare to make it corre¬ 
spondingly wide because they did not wish to exceed the traditional number of six 
columns in the fagade. There were sixteen columns down each side. Thus behind 
the three-aisled space for worship they were able to include a space for the state 
treasure and for votive offerings. 

The synthesis of Doric and Ionic forms was as capricious as it was later on in the 
classical Parthenon we know today: instead of the normal pronaos with two 
columns between the antae it was the aim in each case to have a second row of 
four columns in front of the cella^ in accordance with Ionic tradition. Moreover, 
the remains of the antae have an Ionic profile; Ionic, too, was the plan to build 
the whole temple of marble. Themistocles’ Parthenon was to be the first marble 
temple in the Doric style. So the extreme care with which the work was executed 
was bound up with the life of the light-coloured stone. The Persians destroyed the 
half-finished building in 480, but the plan was not forgotten and under Pericles 
was re-shaped into the perfection of the present Parthenon, which today still 
forms the centre of the classical world. The mistress of the temple became the fig. 33 
symbol of Athens’ new empire. This was understood in Persepolis, for the origmal 
plan of the palaces there was at that time subordinated to a huge porch (apadana) 
which dominates the whole like the Parthenon. 

Many schools of sculpture which had flourished in the archaic period succumbed Argos 
after 500 to the power of Persia or Athens. In the Ionian area only Paros remained 
important, while in the Dorian territories Sparta sank into the background, 
obviously because all her energies were absorbed by the effort to maintain her 
supremacy alongside and against Athens. Argos became the most important 
artistic centre after Athens; Polykleitos of Argos is always named alongside the 
Athenian Pheidias. This artistic upsurge went hand in hand with a rise in political 
power. In the sixth century and up to the time of the Persian Wars Argos had been 
held down by the hegemony of Sparta. As late as 492 Cleomenes of Sparta had 


PLATE 19 - Racehorse of Parian marble. About 485 b.c. Athens, Acropolis Museum. Height ^ ft. in. 
Cfp. 73^ 
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defeated the Argives in a battle at Tiryns. But after the Persian Wars Argos became 
more powerful and ranged herself on the side of Athens. In the second quarter 
of the century Tiryns and Mycenae were conquered. Argos gained greater influence 
at Olympia; we know of important votive offerings from the hands of Argive 
artists (Hageladas, Glaukos and Dionysios). From such a bronze votive offering, a 
team of four horses, comes the horse that embodies the powerfully compact nature 
of this landscape in perfect arching and articulation and the finest chiselling. In 
comparison the Attic horse appears fragile, and even Aeginetan works seem less 
solid and taut. The plain of Argos is fertile farmland; enclosed on three sides by 
mountains, on the fourth it opens on to the bay of Nauplia. The Argives did not 
grow soft; in spite of the riches of their land they had to be ceaselessly on the watch 
on their mountain walls. Art sees them as broad, earnest and heavy, like their 
mountains. 

So far as we know, the founder of the Argive classical school was Hageladas. A 
famous work of his was his Zeus striding out with the thunderbolt, probably 
created about 500 for Messene, the prototype of the of the huge Zeus by Anaxa¬ 
goras and of many bronze statuettes. The most splendid answer to it was the Posei¬ 
don of Cape Artemisium, as we shall see. A bronze Heracles by Hageladas, known 
as the alexikakos or warder-off of evil, stood in Athens. One thinks of the archer 
Heracles equipped with every weapon on an amphora with twisted handles by 
Euphronios in the Louvre, for in this picture the hero stands on a base. The work 
dates from shortly after 5 00 and may well be the oldest conscious reproduction of a 
statue in painting. 

The foundation of our knowledge of the Argive school are the terracottas found 
in sanctuaries, more particularly in the Argive Heraeum and at Tiryns, but also in 
graves. In all of them the peplos, the heavy woollen garment, is divided into a 
lower part with vertical folds and a smooth upper part. Thus the elements lie in 
peaceful dignity over each other and only a few broad gestures connect the two 
parts. The garment becomes a tectonic symbol of the structure of the body. We 
meet the same conception in bronze statuettes, especially in figures supporting 
mirrors and in vases bearing Argive inscriptions. 

Figures of maidens as handles or bearers of instruments are an oriental motif, which 
was transformed in archaic Greece, especially in Sparta, Corinth and Sicyon. The 
charm of the remodelling in the early classical period consists in the conversion of 
a tectonic link into a static one. There is now an independent dignity in the art of 
carrying. These Nymphs approach the beauty who looks at herself in the gleaming, 
golden disc of metal as messengers of the world of the gods, with Erotes fluttering 
round them. Budding tendrils, archetypes of life, connect the head with the 
perfect curve of the disc, which is wreathed with rosettes, hares, cocks and other 
symbols of love. 

The Argive temperament was the opposite of the Ionian. It was not brilliant, 
quick-witted and full of graceful charm; its greatness and individuality lay in its 
sense of order and tradition. Order was felt in the balanced relationship between 
bearing up and weighing down and finally achieved its classical formulation in the 
canon of Polykleitos. But it was no accident that the canonical Doric temple had 
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already been created by collaboration between Argos and Corinth. These forms 
based on laws were steadily developed with a feeling for their origins which had 
nothing reactionary about it. There was no question of clinging rigidly to old 
forms; on the contrary, new ones were discovered, in which tradition was compact¬ 
ly and powerfully rejuvenated, so that the whole of Greece was influenced by it. 
Even in the stormy decades of the early classical period the Argives held fast to 
inherited severity and thus worked as a beneficially conservative element in a 
civili2ation that was developing with frantic speed and was always threatening to 
burn itself out. 

The early classical types of figure developed in Argos - the woman in a peplos 
and the striding, fighting god or hero - made their influence felt in the rest of 
Greece. Both types may well go back to Hageladas. A master who had invented 
such successful forms must also have influenced the most important work preserved 
in the Peloponnese, the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 

When the sculptures of the temple of Zeus were freshly published by Buschor and 
Hamann in 1923 the most perceptive readers felt that here was what they had 
been looking for: an inner continuity in the multiplicity of Being; here the divine 
gave shape to life and embraced even the wild and ugly; there was no question of 
order being violently imposed on life from outside. It was as if the classicistic 
scenery had collapsed to reveal the tragic reality behind. Buschor concludes his 
introduction with these words: ‘[The Apollo of the west pediment] is a turning- 
point, and not only in that epoch. Anyone who has seen it can never turn back.’ 
The inward and outward dimensions of the statues on the temple of Zeus are such 
that no picture, no description can give any real idea of them. They impress the 
visitor to the museum at Olympia as a giant breed from a higher world. 

It was a Dorian speciality to build bodies up firmly from inside. In the Olympia 
sculptures this coalesces with the Ionian, ‘painter’s’ way of modelling from the 
surface in a peculiar synthesis which alone made possible the linking of such huge 
sculptural masses in one composition. This synthesis was the personal achievement 
of a master who lived in Athens, was perhaps himself responsible for the Fair-haired 
Ephebus, and above all had been exposed to the influence of the mighty work of 
Polygnotos. His synthesis has a surprising affinity with the character of the fertile, 
even lush, yet at the same time austere landscape round Olympia. 

In reconstructing the pediments it was possible to proceed on the same assumptions 
as at Aegina. The place where the fragments were found and the condition of their 
surface often showed where and in what position the statues had stood - protected 
by the roof or exposed to the weather. The size and outline of most of the groups 
in the west pediment make their position certain right away. In difficult cases 
assistance must be sought from the character and gestures of the figures. Here the 
problem of positioning is linked with that of interpretation, which Pausanias’ 
description does not make as easy as we could wish. 
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PLATE 21 - Mirror, supported by a 6 -inch-high Nymph. Bronze. About 450 b.c. Basle, Cf. p, 76, 
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FIG. 13 - Reconsiruciion of the west pediment of the Umph of /jut ai i hympu, 
Cf, below. 


In the west pediment it was only the arrangement of’ the griiiip^. %m rarti %kk of 
FIG. 13 Apollo that was for a time disputed. It was agreed that* as at Ac\dm, fitr 

victorious gesture must proceed from the god: the Ckniaurs t!rr hctiirr liiiii, llic 
adoption of the fight with the Centaurs as the theme of the utsi priiiirirtii wai 
possibly stimulated by the fact that in neighbouring Arraiiia* at tliolor* I Irfaild 
had overcome the drunken Centaurs. However* it is not a deed ol I Irraflrs iliai is 
depicted here, but Theseus and Peirithous, wdu> at the latter*^ wrtiiiiiig had in 
protect the Lapith women because the Centaurs in their initi^iratioii uaiiint in 
lay hands on them. This transformation of the tlicine t*an tinly be cajdaiurd by ilie 
influence of Polygnotos’ painting. This surmise is ctnUirincd In tlir tai l ftiaf this 
Olympian treatment of the fight between the Centaurs and the Lafniln dors tior 
appear before Polygnotos; hitherto only fighting between liir armed iiirii ami ibe 
Centaurs had been depicted, but Polygnotos took the stuiaiion ai fhr wrddirg» 
feast seriously and combined all the motifs of the other* older baiilrs u nli ilie 
Centaurs - fights between men, drunkenness, kklnapping of boys and iiiaitirm; 
and we find the same motifs in the pediment. Unf<irmnately wr ilo not know 
whether in Polygnotos’ picture too, as in the pediment. Apollo was the rral vii Oir; 
we might well suppose so, for what is decisive is that the spiritual pi»wrr iriiiin| 4 is, 
FIG. 12 the god’s psychological weapons, while Athena in the cast peduttrni at Argma 
had had to interfere more directly. 

Apollo stands in the middle of the pediment, unseen by the ligtifers. ami makes his 
decision known with the imperious gesture of his right arm, llir wofidrrliii jiowrr 
of the hand, especially the divine hand, is emphasized in many early 1 lawii al nis. 
The attitude of Apollo is all gesture; it reflects his essential riaturr, ilir iriuniplt of 
the human figure. Above him on the apex of the temple hovered ilic godtlr^^ of' 
victory. So that the perpendiculars and horizontals in the figure aiul iMzr of potto 
may speak out uninterruptedly, the right side is tensed and the Irti si an riy k%%. so. 
We are familiar from the seventies with the firm structure of axes ai an rtpri-i-uoii 
of Being, but the divine will had never spoken from it as here, or brrii lirikrd wiili 
the new feeling for the human body and made manifest in the lurrtiiig of ihr 1 ro%«t 
ed princely head. The bronze bow - sparkling like gold in die kn hand and i!ir 
^d cloak falHng down behind intensified the ratliancc of the liufii forin! bodv. 
One must also visualize the gold of the hair, the radiance of die eves and dir red * d 
the hps. All the other figures were just as brightly coloured. As iisiiaf dir bat k 
ground of the relief was blue. In Apollo’s lower lip, whicli is pushed 0111. iltere is 
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something of the hardness of victory and in the lower part of the face there is 
physical strength, but the eyes are wide open under the mighty brow and gaze 
from beneath heavy lids with an authority which is indicated by the severe mouth 
with its firm hps. The ear, whose shape is followed by the waves of the hair, recalls 
the harmonies of the god of the lyre and Pindar’s First Pythian Ode: 

‘Golden phorminx, property of Apollo 
And the violet-locked Muses.. 


PLATE 22 - Apollo and Centaurs with Lapiths, from the west pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia 
(museum arrangement). Before 456 b.c. Original height 10 ft. Cf pp. 79 ff. and Fig. 19 (correct arrangement) , 
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It is clear from this spiritual Polygnotan conception that the master worried less 
than his Argive contemporaries about the ponderation of the body. For this reason 
figures of the pediment are less plastically modelled than the Aeginetan ones or 
those of the Parthenon pediments; this master is concerned, like Polygnotos, 
primarily with the total artistic effect. It is not by outward command that Apollo 
calms the chaos around him, but by the inward power of his figure. Therefore 
the figure is pure measure, all spirit, permeating the world. 

The groups on each side of Apollo are surprisingly different in workmanship: on 
the left that of Peirithous, who frees his bride with the sword; on the right that of 
Theseus, swinging the swifdy seized sacrificial axe against another of the would-be 
ravishers. The Peirithous group is plastically more mobile and stems from the 
sculptor of the Zeus on the east pediment; the Theseus group is more flatly and 
more tectonically constructed, in the style of the Oenomaus sculptor of the east 
pediment. It is characteristic of this sculptor that he conceals important articula¬ 
tions of the body under the garments and arranges his draperies in shallow folds. 
If one has noted the difference between the Zeus and the Oenomaus sculptors, one 
can see that while the Apollo was designed by the Zeus sculptor many of the details, 
especially in the robes, were executed by the Oenomaus sculptor. The Theseus 
group is spiritually nearer to the attitude of Apollo, with his unrestricted accom¬ 
plishment of the will. The head of Theseus repeats that of the god to the extent 
allotted to a hero: chin and mouth are smaller, the cheeks softer, the ear more 
delicate, but in the whole and in the devotion of the attitude one senses the presence 
of the god. 

In the bridal group on the left the rape becomes a wooing. The dramatic entwining 
of the bodies is condensed in the grappling movement of the arms, and the 
counterpoise of the forces supports the bodies as if they had coalesced into one 
single figure. The Centaur’s head was garlanded and produces the effect of princely 
nobility as compared with his comrades, but it already displays a gaping wound. 
Peirithous, who as far as we can tell from the fragments preserved corresponded 
exactly to Harmodius, wiU kill the prince of the Centaurs with the next stroke of 
his sword. The bride’s face is almost devoid of outward movement, but the slightly 
parted lips suggest a profound fear which is entirely inward. 

Buschor tried to distinguish five masters, who together executed first the sculptures 
on the east front of the temple and then those on the west front. It is certainly true 
that the Theseus group and the Peirithous group reflect two different artistic 
temperaments which we shall meet again in the east pediment. Just as different are 
the groups next to them in the west pediment: on the left the rape of the boy and 
the wrestling group, and on the right the biting group and the stabbing group. A 
fifth master seems to have been responsible for the four figures at the corners. The 
sculptor of the rape of the boy and the wrestling group is known as the Wrestling 
Master, that of the biting and stabbing groups, in accordance with Buschor’s 
suggestion, as the Hippodameia Master, and that of the corner figures as the Chry- 
sippus Master. Each of these master sculptors had his assistants. The Zeus Master 
enjoyed a predominant position. It was obviously he who created the Fair-haired 
Ephebus at Athens and was thoroughly familiar with the work of Polygnotos; he 
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must have been responsible for the preliminary models of both pediments. In these 

models only the motifs, the attitude of the figures, the balance of the masses and the 

unifying rhythm were firmly laid down. Buschor and Schweitzer have shown that 

one chief sculptor, Pheidias, was responsible for the decoration of the Parthenon 

at Athens too, while in the fourth century according to tradition two different plates pp. 

sculptors were responsible for the two pediments of the temple of Asclepius at 125, 128, 200 

Epidaurus; but the masters of Epidaurus had to provide life-size models. At 

Olympia on the other hand the small preliminary models allowed a certain 

degree of freedom to those co-operating in the execution of the work, and more 

use was made of this freedom at Olympia than at Athens. The period was marked 

by a splendid individuality and a self-awareness that speaks most forcibly from the 

portrait of Themistocles. 

The Zeus Master is a stranger to the delicacy and subtlety of Ionic-Attic work 
in marble, although the figures of the pediment are executed in Parian marble. 

His visions of expressively moving masses are rooted in the Dorian style, and this 
Doric heaviness and power are curiously linked with the Polygnotan pictorial 
style. His nearest colleague, the Oenomaus Master, preserves more of the native, 
harsh, Dorian tradition, while the younger sculptors, to whom we now turn, 
follow the path of the Zeus Master. 

Smaller, two-figure groups follow, in which only the foreparts of the Centaurs are 
fully three-dimensional. One of them is ravishing a boy, the cup-bearer of the feast. 

The size of the muscular hand of the Centaur in proportion to the body of the boy 
which it is seizing contributes to the enormous scale of the work. The boy has 
swung back both arms to strike the old Centaur. A Lapith has jumped on to the 
back of the other Centaur, so that he has collapsed. He is biting the Lapith, who is 
strangling him, in the arm, and the Lapith’s huge, wild face is distorted with pain. 

He wears a leather headband in his curly hair and his ears are swollen like a boxer’s. 

In the noble old head of the Centaur the sculptor has got very near to the Polygno¬ 
tan way of depicting character. Plasticity interests him less. He nonchalantly lets 
the left upper thigh of the Lapith disappear into his clothing. 

In the wider three-figure groups at the sides Centaurs are trying to flee with the 
maidens they have kidnapped. The Centaur on the left is pulled to the ground by 
a Lapith with a wrestling movement; the one on the right is stabbed. The left-hand 
group is more energetically articulated from the plastic linear point of view; it is 
by the same sculptor as the neighbouring group of the boy being abducted. The 
variety of the opposing forces is reduced to simple, big form. The faces are built up 
by addition in the old-fashioned way; the Centaur’s is like a mask, the Lapith 
woman’s not so noble as the bride’s and more maidenly in character: the women 
of the pediment are just as clearly differentiated in character as the men. The group 
of three on the right is the product of another temperament, the sculptor of the appx. pl. 12 
Hippodameia on the east pediment. The motif itself indicates the different move¬ 
ment of the group. The figures are more independent; they are not drawn into the 
corner of the pediment like the wrestling group, but seem rather to press the 
slanting edge of the pediment upwards, because no continuous movement runs 
through them. Individually, too, the forms are more self-contained; they are not 
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FIG. 14 ~ The east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, About 460 B,c. 


subordinated to plastically dominating forces. The parallelism between the sur¬ 
faces of the Centaur’s body and the Lapith woman’s garment is significant. It is in 
keeping with such individuation that the newly found head of this Lapith woman, 
with its open mouth and look of horror, is, from the point of view of passion, the 
most splendid of the whole pediment. But in classical art expression is not sur¬ 
rendered to the moment, for this kind of art is concerned with the abiding elements 
of character, of the individual being, not with the fleeting second. Indeed it is 
only in the encounter with destiny that beauty and greatness of soul are revealed. 

In the corners of the pediment He young serving girls who have found shelter 
there, clasping to their shoulders the peploi which have been torn down in flight. 
In front of them, on cushions on which the guests had been recHning, creep old 
housekeepers, horror in their faces and gestures. Of these four prostrate figures, 
only the two in the right-hand corner are preserved fairly complete in the original 
version; the others were replaced by copies after an earthquake in Roman times. 
Thus the artistic purpose of these figures is no longer completely fulfilled; it was, 
in Polygnotan fashion, to interpret the event through its effects and thus to re¬ 
spond to Apollo’s gesture. 

If we look at the work as a whole we are reminded of Pindar’s saying that all 
creatures are descended from one mother; here there is no dualism of Hght and 
dark. There are wild beings among the Lapiths and strong noble natures even 
among the Centaurs. Many scholars have mistakenly regarded Apollo as the 
youthful Zeus or even as Peirithous. He stands in the middle because his Being 
occupied the early classical period more than any other god; by carrying out the 
will of Zeus he embodies the order that gives shape to Hfe. 

FIG. 14 The east pediment takes us from the wild heroic landscape of the west gable to the 
site of the Olympic games. It shows us the mythical archetype of the chariot race, 
the noblest of sports, as seen at Olympia every four years; but here on a still 
grander scale, fraught with heroic greatness and tragedy, with kings and heroes, 
the mothers of famous famihes, prophets and retainers. In the middle stands Zeus, 
not subordinate to fate as he is elsewhere in the Greek imagination, but as Aeschylus 
saw him, the essence of the highest justice, fate itself. To understand him, one must 
know the surroundings which he rules, ‘unseen but not invisible’. Instead of the 
events themselves we see the ominous preparations. 
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Oenomaus, the original king of the land, would only give his daughter Hippo- 
dameia to the wooer who could beat him in a race to the altar of Poseidon on the 
Isthmus. Since his horses were a present from Ares he overtook every wooer and 
killed him. He had already killed twelve when Pelops appeared, gained Hippo- 
dameia’s love and won the race because he had persuaded Oenomaus’ charioteer 
to pull the pins out of the axle of the royal chariot. 

The arrangement of the figures in the middle is conclusively indicated by Zeus’s 
gesture. Excitement has caused the god’s cloak to slip from his left shoulder and 
with his right hand he is angrily grasping his robe, like Hermes in the Orpheus fig. 52 
relief. The angry gesture can only be directed against Oenomaus, who in his 
stiff-necked hubris forms the strongest contrast to Zeus and must therefore be 
put to the left of him. Oenomaus’ mouth is open; he has therefore just announced 
the outrageous rules of the race, rules that are to seal his own fate. Now we under¬ 
stand why the soothsayer on the left replies so excitedly to Zeus’s gesture, while 
the one on the right rests his chin anxiously on his hand and shares the serious 
mood of Pelops and Hippodameia, who are to the right of Zeus. It is only in this 
arrangement that the long spears of Oenomaus and Pelops can find room in the 
slanting pediment alongside Zeus; their shoulder-lines then fit in with the down¬ 
ward slope. Now we understand, too, why on Pelops’ side there is a team of horses 
without a groom. He will drive himself and take Hippodameia with him, in a 
curious mixture of race and kidnapping; Oenomaus wiU drive with the charioteer 
who kneels behind his team, while a boy in front, likewise kneeling, holds the 
reins. 

Polygnotan character portrayal speaks out from every figure, and there are many 
subtle touches to be observed. Zeus is removed from the action in a different way 
from the ApoUo of the west pediment. Apollo carries out Zeus’s wiU, but the 
father’s gesture proceeds from his own inward emotion, which is visible in the 
mobile stance, itself an almost Polykleitan counterpoise of forces. The straight 
right leg is balanced by the heavy golden thunderbolt in the lowered left hand, and 
the moving left leg by the moving right arm, from whose hand the edge of the 
cloak leads energetically to the left knee. This oblique line is crossed by others 
formed by hems and folds, so that a counter-movement is created to the traditional 
verticals and horizontals of the basic structure. Heavily flowing folds shroud the 
powerful, muscular body in a pictorial, Polygnotan movement of masses. Tre¬ 
mendous strength is still hidden; one thinks of the picture of the lap of the gods, 
in which the lots of destiny rest. Strength blazes out like a spark only in the gesture. 
Ever3rthing must have been concentrated in the head, in the angry turn towards 
Oenomaus. The head of the soothsayer on the right, that of Apollo and the heads of 
the Peirithous group, especially that of the Centaur prince, enable us to form some 
idea of what has been lost here. The Homeric conception of the invisible but de¬ 
cisive presence of the gods is here made manifest in the most powerful way. 

In the figure of Oenomaus reversed correspondences intensify the harshness of 
the attitude; the softer cloak over the right shoulder corresponds to the relaxed 
leg, the abrupt fall of the folds over the left upper arm to the leg bearing the weight. 

The left hand holds the spear with which he has killed so many wooers, the right 
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hand is confidently resting on the hip, the brow is furrowed and the mouth, open 
in speech, discloses the upper teeth. Sterope’s attitude, like Hippodameia’s, is a 
revealing echo of her companion’s. The much admired Argive style of dress com¬ 
bines with the self-satisfied touching of the veil and the turn of the head to express 
an ethos that recurs in many female heroes; we are reminded of Clytemnestra’s 
imperious pride, of matriarchy and of the burden of tradition. 

Pelops and Hippodameia, even in their outward dimensions, are neater and more 
mobile. Pelops’ dignity as the ancestor of the great Mycenean race is emphasized 
by his shield and spear, armour and helmet. This weighty equipment may have been 
one of the rules of the race. The danger of the hour is indicated by the fact that 
Pelops holds his spear in his right hand. To judge by the traces of the fastenings, he 
wore leather armour, which was represented by gilded bronze plate. The standing 
pose, with the right side free, is often found in Argos; it makes him face his god. 
But he shyly bows his head; what is going on in his mind appears more clearly in 
Hippodameia. She wears no festive bridal gown, but her simple maidenly peplos, 
which is open on the side next to Pelops. With anxiously propped arm she looks 
straight in front of her. Through her free leg and the left forearm a gesture runs, 
ending in the face. That the culmination of this gesture has not been preserved is a 
serious loss. In all the main figures the experience of the moment is more condensed 
than the apparent tranquillity of the composition as a whole would lead one to 
suppose. Hippodameia is so deeply moved by her anxiety that the sheer drop of the 
folds on her right-hand side and the horizontal line of the right forearm are needed 
to give the figure as a whole a firm structure. The serving-maid to the right of 
Hippodameia is tying up her shoes before the departure. The simple action became 
the symbol of an inner nearness in which the enormous tension is slightly relaxed. 
Archaic gestures provide a narrative accompaniment to the dramatic event. 
Classical attitudes become the expression of the individual’s nature. In the work of 
the Hippodameia Master, to whom we are indebted for this group, we have already 
APFx. PL. 12 met, in the stabbing group, subtle penetration into the individual; powerful 
plastic modelling, comprehensive flowing of the folds and delicate movement of 
the hems, which is somewhat reminiscent of Parian art. The same delicacy of inner 
modelling as in the serving-maid is found again in Pelops’ team, while that of 
Oenomaus, with its stronger emphasis on clean outlines, is somewhat more 
PLATE p. 74 flady modelled. The animals are real racehorses, slender, long-legged, with small 
heads, very different from the delicate fire of the marble horses from the Acropolis. 
The realistic animals of the severe style - the horses of Kalamis, Myron’s cow - 
remained famous because the realism is not superficial; it also shows understanding 
FIG. 34 RIGHT of the animals as characters. This possibflity was lost to later classical art, which 
sought after the universal, as in Goethe’s Urpferd^ the ‘ideal horse’ of the Parthenon. 
The horses relax the tension of the composition, which otherwise would have been 
unbearable, but it tautens again in the soothsayers, who answer Zeus’s gesture, 
the innermost happening, which is stiU hidden from the heroes. In the case of the 
seer on the right, the link with the centre is strengthened by the fact that he is the 
work of the Zeus Master. Over the withered body are piled heavy folds of clothing, 
and the whole attitude reflects inward emotion, as in the figure of Zeus. The left 
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arm held a sceptre; the right is thoughtfully bent to the chin. The portrait of old 
age had already been discovered by archaic art, but now it is elevated to a position 
of the greatest dignity, especially in the portrait of Homer. The old man seems to 
foresee more than the defeat of Oenomaus. We think of the sombre fates of the 
children of Pelops and Hippodameia, of Atreus and Thyestes. With the seer’s 
wisdom, with his daemonic character, goes the curse of having to foresee all dis¬ 
aster to come, including the sad destiny of the naked boy crouching on the ground 
behind him. Chrysippus, the son of Pelops and a Nymph, was an example of 
fateful beauty, like Helen in the painting of Polygnotos. Laius of Thebes loved and 
abducted him; Atreus and Thyestes later killed him from jealousy. He is given 
prominency by the bold transference to pediment sculpture of a painter’s invention 
with which we are acquainted from the Naxos coin. Painting had employed bold appx. pl. io 
abbreviations of this sort since 5 20; they were only introduced into free-standing 
sculpture in the early Hellenistic period. The charm of the frontal view is intensified 
by the contrast between the body and the delicate folds of the cloak on which the 
boy is squatting and which also softly enfolds his back and left arm. The left hand 
is gripping one end of the cloak. If in doing so it playfully touches the toes, there 
is something in this of the unconscious unrest of the sultry storm which is almost 
on the point of breaking out in the excitement of the boy’s prostrate neighbour. 

Pausanias calls the corner figures of the east pediment ‘river-gods’. But according 
to traditional representations at least the older of the two - the one in the left- 
hand corner - would have to be bearded. So Pausanias’ authorities have made a 
mistake. We must seek a similar interpretation to that of the Lapith women in the 
corners of the west pediment: they must be concerned in the central event. Figures 
lying on the ground can only be servants lolling about on the bank of the race¬ 
course and watching their masters; only sitting would be appropriate to wooers. 

The clear, linear outline of the man lying in the right corner indicates a different 
artistic temperament from that of the Chrysippus Master, who executed the other 
corner figures. It must be the work of the sculptor of the wrestling group. In the 
powerful rhythm of the upward straining figure the Wrestling Master shows him¬ 
self influenced by P3rthagoras, who worked in Magna Graecia and combined the 
Ionic elements of his origin with the Doric of his new homeland; we have evidence 
that there were statues by Pythagoras at Olympia. Energetic force is condensed in 
the outline of the skull and in the chin. The eyes are wide open, the delicate mouth 
tensed; a keen wind seems to be blowing into the uneasy sultriness. 

The left side of the pediment, the Oenomaus side, is heavier, more serious and 
more sombre. In the full masculine body of the spectator in the corner there is a 
sort of dull weight. He is portrayed broadly, pictorially and realistically, like the 
corner figures on the west pediment and that of Chrysippus, and thus differs 
sharply from the work of the plastically Linear Wrestling Master. Next comes the 
seer, who is terrified at Zeus’s gesture and seems to be drawing his cloak across his 
face with his left hand in order to hide his eyes from the horrors to come. In the 
manner of the Oenomaus Master he is plastically less fully articulated than his 
counterpart. In the man kneehng next to him we can recognize Myrtilus, Oeno¬ 
maus’ charioteer. The arms held out before him were busied with the chariot 
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FIGS. 1 5-26 - Tbt Labours of Heracles on the metopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. About 460 B.c. From 
lift to right'. // The Nemean Uon', 16 - The Hydra'y ij - The Stymphalian Birds', 18 - The Cretan Bull', 


which was to be fatal for Oenomaus. The rough, untidy garment over the heavy- 
limbed body recalls the slave in the left corner, by the Chrysippus Master. The 
prince Oenomaus has yet more retainers: in front of the horses kneels a youth 
holding their reins, a deliberately bright contrast to his sombre surroundings. The 
plastic articulation is that of the Wrestling Master, though here still freer and fairer 
in line. The horses which he holds, too, are neater, drier and cleaner in contour 
than the broader and more temperamentally portrayed horses of Pelops, which are 
by the Hippodameia Master. 

As a whole, we have here an incomparable wealth of sharply delineated characters, 
stages of life, classes, men and animals, corresponding perfectly to the later works 
of Polygnotos, while the west pediment follows the old picture of the Centaurs in 
the Theseum. Thus if the west pediment is more old-fashioned in design, in its 
execution it is riper and more harmonious. The order in which the sketches were 
made need by no means be that in which the sculptures were executed. The Zeus 

FIGS. 13,14 Master wanted an intensification from west to east: at the back, simple, grandiose 
events, on the east front a deeper analysis of heroic tragedy: not only in the hubris 
of the royal pair but also in the love and courage of Pelops and Hippodameia glory 
and fame are linked with horrible destinies. The subsidiary figures, too — the seer 
and Chrysippus — are seen from the point of view of fate, and perhaps more fate 
than we know is hidden in the great corner figures. No other Greek work has been 
preserved in which tragic vision speaks out so forcefully in the movement of the 
lines and colours, the bodies and the masses, from the solid centre right to the 
comers, in living harmony with the huge structure of the building. After absorbing 
the grim, mysterious depths of the east pediment one gladly returns to the west 
pediment, in which the possibilities of heroic life appear more directly and more 
radiantly, in harmony with the archetype of the god. 

FIGS. 15-26 The metopes of the temple, with their authoritative and readily intelligible pictures, 
are nearer in spirit to the west pediment than to the east pediment; they lead the 
visitor, as it were, along the path to the mystery. They are the biggest Greek 
metopes known to us. Six stand over the front of the cella and six above the back. 

FIG. 38 The cross-section of the temple gives some idea of the vastness of its dimensions; 
in relation to the whole the colossal metopes look small. For the first time the 
story of Heracles’ heroic life is told in a cycle of twelve deeds, a cycle to be repeated 
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— The Hind\ 20 — The Amazon; 21 — The Boar) 22 - The Horses of Diomedes) 2^ — The Giant Geryon; 
24 - Atlas brings the Apples of the Hesperides) 2j - Cerberus) 26- The Cleansing of the Augean Stables, 


so often in later art; for the first time the aim is to understand the destiny of Heracles, 
instead of just to portray individual deeds, as in the innumerable archaic pictures 
of the hero. Heracles had once planted at Olympia the shady olive-trees which he 
had fetched from the Hyperboreans. Now the metopes relate how through 
unending labours he attained immortality, to become the archetype of all victors. 
The decisive scenes are in the middle over the porch of the cellar the victory over 
Geryon, the triple-bodied daemon of death, and the winning of the golden apples 
of the Hesperides. Next to these on the front are the descent into the underworld, 
the fetching of Cerberus, and the cleansing of the Augean stables, because Heracles 
performed this deed in Elis, the countryside round Olympia. 

If the pictures of immortahty were to be shown on the front, the narrative had to 
begin at the back. At the beginning and the end the protective figure of Athene 
frames the series of labours. The brilliant inventive powers of the Zeus Master 
are re-affirmed in the very first metope. On innumerable occasions art had depicted 
the most violent of the struggles, the one with the lion. The Zeus Master renounces 
any attempt to show the actual fight; such a picture would hardly have carried any 
conviction in his enlightened age. Heracles, still a beardless youth, has his right 
foot on the neck of the lion which he has strangled and rests his head in his hand, 
seeing in advance his whole burdensome life. The brow is furrowed, the mouth 
open. The young man, conscious for the first time of the sombre side of life and 
accepting it, reminds us of the expression of the Fair-haired Head, which may well 
be an early work of the Zeus Master’s. We may also recall the Achilles of Aeschylus, 
who consciously chooses his fate and sricks to his choice in spite of his comrades’ 
opposition. Through the eyes of Heracles, as it were, we see her coming to 
encourage him, a young creature herself, with big, peaceful features, a cap instead 
of a helmet, short locks over her brow, small face, and heavy eyelids and lower lip. 
The Athena of Aegina had been overwhelming, sharp, even hard, in her clarity; 
the gods of the Zeus Master are inward experiences. What is striking in the lion’s 
head is the realistic observation of the accidental characteristics - the softness 
of the paw, the limp flopping of the tongue, and other details which have an 
irresistible effect. 

In the succeeding metopes, too, the stress is laid not on the deed itself but on their 
effect, in the manner of Polygnotos. In order to make the fear inspired by the 
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Hydra convincing, the sculptor has devoted most of the metope to the creature. 
Its tail is turned towards Heracles, so it must have fled from the hero, and it now 
turns to him with its nine bodies, which grow from one rump. Three bodies 
already hang down dead, and a lifeless serpent-neck winds round a tree-trunk up 
on the right. In his right hand Heracles holds the curved knife with which he is 
cutting off the heads, and in his left the torch with which he is cauterizing the 
wounds, so that no part of the repulsive creature can grow again. 

Buschor thinks he recognizes the Wrestling Master again here. In the next few 
metopes the broad, pictorial style of the Qirysippus Master is more clearly in 
evidence: mobile surfaces and draperies which look almost transparent, like those 
of the mature classical period. Heracles walks shyly but boldly up to the goddess, 
who sits on a rock barefooted like a shepherdess. What an art this is that can dare 
to portray the divine with such gentle means I The divinity lies more in the attitude 
than in the attribute of the aegis; we can feel it in the superior yet kindly way in 
which the goddess turns to the respectful victor, and above all in the countenance, 
perhaps the finest and noblest of all the many different ones preserved from the 
temple. Goddess and hero are linked in an almost classically free composition. 
From the mobile structure of the bodies and their interplay there arises a more 
inward link than that of the Hon metope. The ponderation is already loosening up. 
In the contrasting of the more active and the more passive parts lies the seed of the 
later balance of movement. One is tempted to think that the Master only put the 
finishing touches to this metope after the completion of the west pediment. 

The mobHity of the Heracles of the BuU metope, too, goes further than the west 
pediment; Buschor attributes it to the Hippodameia Master, and the mobOity of the 
stabbing group is certainly comparable. Heracles has puUed back the bull’s head 
with a rope and in his right hand he swung his club. Daemonic nature and heroic 
strength are in equipoise, and it is only in this equipoise that formative life becomes 
a perfect whole. Up to the Bull metope the movement in this series of the labours 
of Heracles had grown steadily more intense; now it dies away again in the less 
well-preserved reHefs which show the capture of the Hind and the theft of the 
Amazon queen’s girdle. Of the metopes on the east front, the bringing home of the 
Efymanthian Boar, the taming of the Horses of Diomedes and the defeat of Geryon 
are preserved only in fragments. This makes the rest all the more precious. Buschor 
attributes the Atlas and Augean metopes to the Zeus Master. In the case of the 
Atlas metope, with its princely heads, we can readily agree with Buschor, especially 
when we recall the Peirithous group of the west pediment, but the Augean metope 
is more reminiscent of the stiff expanses and the layered folds of the Oenomaus 
Master. 

According to the old myth, Heracles tricked Atlas by asking him to go on holding 
the heavens up until he had put a cushion on his head. On the metope, however, 
the cushion already eases the load and makes the extraordinary idea that a man 
could bear the heavens more credible. The Zeus Master thus cuts out a detail in 
the legend that he felt to be unworthy, just as Pindar rejects, in a poem which he 
wrote about the same time, the tradition that Demeter had bitten into the shoulder 
of Pelops, whom Tantalus had set before the gods as a dish to be eaten. The Titan 
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Atlas is given as much dignity as barbarian kings are often given in tragedy; indeed 
he seems more dignified tban Heracles, the son of Zeus. Athena helps Heracles to 
carry the heavens, which were represented by a specially inserted stone structure. 
She was marked out as a goddess only by the spear in her right hand. Through this, 
and through the unification of the figure by the peplos, she produces an impression 
of greater maturity than the Athena of the Augean metope. The surface tension 
here is subtler, too, with Heracles and his long legs pushed a litde to the left. The 
decisive axes, the front and profile views, express the necessity of the event. A 
mature characteristic is the three-figure composition as such, which was to find its 
classical solution in the three-figure reliefs of the late fifth century. Athena and Adas 
are linked by the profiles of their heads, Athena and Heracles by their common 
burden, and the two men by the symmetrical correspondences of their bodies. The 
compositional correspondences reflect inner relationships. Again we are reminded 
of Polygnotos, in whose Delphic pictures there were, according to Pausanias, many 
multi-figure groups. Noble humanity unfolds in such groups, like leaves fanning 
out. The event is transformed from something outward into something inward 
and gives the gestures their aristocratic calm. 

Mature as the design of this metope is, in execution it is more old-fashioned than 
the Augean metope or the east pediment, as a comparison of the figures in peploi 
shows at once: the growth in volume, the increasing power of the plastic artic¬ 
ulation are unmistakable. The Cerberus metope, too, is one of the oldest pieces of 
sculpture on the temple, although the admirable maturity and individuality of 
its composition are no whit inferior to the Atlas metope. The great gesture with 
which Heracles pulls Cerberus along behind him emphasizes the inner power of 
the hero more than his outward strength. The whole movement is subordinated 
to the compelling power of the eye. Cerberus is no longer the snapping dog of 
archaic art, but a sinister, giant head embodying the horror of the underworld. It is 
only daemons’ heads such as this that classical art shows distorted by passion. The 
features of the heroes are at peace, because the aim is not to show momentary 
emotion, but to produce images of their timeless nature, to imderstand their 
destiny. The delicate lines and profound ethos of the metope recall the wrestling 
group, to whose creator Buschor attributes this metope. 

The Augean and the Atlas metopes contrast with each other, not only in theme but 
also in artistic temperament, in the same way as the Oenomaus and Pelops groups 
of the east pediment and the Theseus and Peirithous groups of the west pediment. 
In the Augean metope we still meet the powerful, direct axes of the period of the 
Tyrant-slayers and, on the surface, vividly articulated masses, not the fine modelling 
of the Zeus Master. In the whole series of metopes the Master wanted to show once 
again the hero’s insuperable strength. Athena and Heracles, who in the early 
labours had met each other shyly, have now become powerful colleagues. Strong 
axes and gleaming weapons serve to emphasize the concluding scene, the conse¬ 
cration of the land by the deed performed in Elis. 

There is no direct route from the sculptures of the temple of Zeus to mature classical 
Attic art, for the latter grew up from the tradition of Athens and the painting of 
Polygnotos. Only the architect of the Parthenon, in the proportions of the building 
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as a whole, seems to have entered into direct ccHtipctiticMi wifli ilir irfiiplc ut 
Zeus; we have already spoken about the eficct ot the cycle shtHriiiit ilir Lihiiiirs a| 
Heracles. But the ethos of the temple of Zeus was never atLiincil a■^4in hv Lticr 
Greek art, and in post-antique art only Dante anti CriaitiJ arc iliily 

early periods can see characters in such siniple, big terms* l.icc.uC'C tlw% pf»-Hccd 
from a conception of God alongside which only the sulilimc vm\ \\ nk i!ic 

rich style comes the psychological refinement of luiripiilcs. Miiltiphi itv of r^peri- 
ence provokes questions about the divine, now seen in reLnit-ti'i fci the iiii/alctili- 
bihty of chance. The age of the Olympia pediments and «l Ihiriiirtiidr.*^* t!ic 
other hand, grasps the idea of Being in all its profundity and refers all df aiiit .iiiii 
willing to this notion of Being. That is why Parmenides has been rcth^a/Hvrred by 
modern philosophy, and also why the age of the Olympia pediments h iiiorc im¬ 
portant to us today than any other period of history. 

The house of Zeus influenced contemporaries still more powerfully as a tniikling 
than through its sculptures; the name of the architect, Libon ot Idis* has tiecfi 
preserved, while those of the sculptors have not, and a wh«>Ic series t iriii|drs in 
Magna Graecia echo the pattern he had established. In parucuLir, lltr Huiiwwtiat 
later temple of Hera at Paestum, preserved almost entire, helps m ti i viMtAltM what 
the huge building at Olympia must have Ix^en like, Aci|uainiarire wiilt i!ir sculp¬ 
tures is also a help -- their giant figures were small in rclatkm tt> the kgiy s^irps, the 
swelling columns and the towering entablature; the whole was coins“ut, yef rioi 
titanic - of divine proportions, in fact. The whole sanctuary was atfercit to ac» 
commodate the house of Zeus. The older buildings lay at tlic lt»of rite hilt ot 
Kronos. The stadium was now moved a distance of half its Icngili to the cast; it 
had to make way for the grove of Zeus. The foundations of the temple were sunk, 
at a fitting distance from the older buildings, only three feet dtnvri info the rs^istirig 
ground, but they were raised another nine feet and banked up all rotnul, st* that the 
steps only began above a low hill and the whole formed somethinit iU a ccumter- 
poise to the hill of Kronos. The height of the base still surprises the visitor liiday, 
although above the steps only the orthostates and a few drums of ihc t oUinuw still 
stand upright. It is typical of Greek architecture that it interprets and ctuidciises 
the plastic character of the landscape, as wc have already seen itt tlic c ase of the 
Parthenon, Even today the ruins of the temple of Zeus lend the rirb, plr*wani 
landscape a manly seriousness. The divine form, on its raised plattorm, seems like a 
marvel; not a supernatural marvel, but the deepest essence of creaf ion. 

The more we examine the remains the more we arc struck by them: itie careful 
cutting and fitting of the square stones, the grandiose nature of the plan, wiitclt can 
e clearly made out from the base, and the marvellous drums, capiiah, anil blocks 
from architrave, triglyphs and cornices lying about where they have hdkii. I1ic 
geometrical ground-plan of the building is quite clearly outliricii; one Irth ilie 
challenge to find out how the architect solved the problem of get dug the ret laiigk 
of the temple chamber (the ceUa) and that of the peristyle into the righi felaiioiisliip 
^th each other In the archaic period the practice had l>een to stare the ret larigle of 
the ceUa and then to add the peristyle or colonnade with oId4as|iimiecl arfisde 
proportions. It was accepted that the intervals between the columns on liic ends 
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and sides had then to be unequal. Now the intervals between the columns are all 
made the same width (except for the contraction at the corners) and this determines 
the rectangle of base and cella, which thereby enter into a firm relationship with 
each other. 

Instead of the older long, narrow kind of building we find here the canonical 
proportion of i : 2, or 6 columns to 13 - i to 3 for the cella so that one inter- 
columnation forms the distance of the side from the cella and one and a half fig 
intercolumnations that of the front and back from the cella. The sides of the cella 
are thus aligned precisely with the axis of the second piUar of the fagade on each 
side, while the front and back are aligned with the centre of the second inter- 
columnation of the fianks. The height of each column is exactly equal to two 
intercolumnations and the height of the entablature is in the proportion of 4 : 5 to 
the intercolumnation, so that the total height is not quite equal to three inter¬ 
columnations (14 : 5). The triglyph is in the proportion of 2 : 3 to the metope; 
together they form half an intercolumnation. The whole design is reduced to one 


FIG. 27 - Plan of the sanctuary at Olympia in the 2nd century A.D. Above^ the older buildings', 
in the middle^ the temple of Zeus', to the right, the stadium. Cf p. 92. 














FIG. 28 - Fafode of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia (intercolumnaiion: 
from column axis to column axis). 




denominator, the intercolumnation, and thus achieves a certain degree of classical 
unity. This becomes particularly clear to the visitor when he realizes that the slabs 
forming the stylobate are half an intercolumnation in width and that every column 
stands in the middle of one of these slabs. These proportions extend even to the 
tiles on the roof. Yet there is something severe about the temple as a whole; it 
' does not yet possess the supple quality of classical art, because in essence the Doric 

temple was an archaic creation, built up by addition out of independent blocks, 
steps, columns and beams; the builder of the Parthenon was the first to achieve the 
apparently impossible by moulding these disparate elements into an organic unity. 

Sicyon Although Sicyon lies not far from Corinth in the same fertile coastal region, on the 

peaceful shipping route through the Gulf of Corinth, its history and art have a 
character of their own which is different from that of Corinth. The city was famous 
for its bronze- and leatherwork. Sicyonian shoes united Dorian solidity with 
Ionian elegance. The inventor of large-scale painting is supposed to have been 
Telephanes of Sicyon. Kanachos, one of the first great sculptors in bronze about 
500, was noted for his cult statues: the bronze one of Apollo at Didyma near 
Miletus, the chryselephantine statue of Aphrodite at Sicyon, the cedar-wood 
Apollo at Thebes and a group of three Muses. Tradition ascribed to his brother 
Aristokles a school of artists that lasted for six generations. Fourth-century 
Sicyonian painting was based on a renewal of draughtsmanship; k led in Pausias 
PLATES pp. 195, 197 and Apelles to the most highly celebrated triumphs of painting, and this in the 
time of the Sicyonian Lysippos, whose bronze statues later aroused the greatest 
admkation of all. We know of no artists as famous as they from Corinth. Corinth 
was a more important centre of trade but its territory was smaller. As a country 
town and in mythology Sicyon is linked with Argos rather than with Corinth. 

The characteristics of the Sicyonian style were deduced by Langlotz from copies of 
Kanachos’ statue of Apollo, and his suppositions have been fully confirmed not 
only by the bronze statuettes subsequently found in Sicyon but also by proof that 
the archaic metopes of the Sicyonian treasury at Delphi are of Sicyonian lime¬ 
stone. We can therefore also accept his attribution to Sicyon of two original 
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bronze statues of gods, the Poseidon of Kreusis in Athens and the Piombino 
Apollo in the Louvre, and Pfeiff’s ascription to the same source of the most 
sublime of the early classical heads of Apollo. There is a huge copy of this in the 
British Museum. Thus the school of Sicyon possesses special glory. 

When Corinth was destroyed by the Romans in 146 b.c. the conquerors carried 
off innumerable treasures to Italy, and new ones were found when the city was 
rebuilt by Caesar as a colony. The builders came across old graves with bronze 
contents, which, under the name of ‘Necrocorinthia’, were much esteemed and 
sold at high prices. The prosperous Roman city was built round the temple of 
Apollo, which is still partly standing, the sole monumental witness to the city’s 
greatness in archaic times. For the rest, the new colony covered over and destroyed 
the Greek ruins. The character of the works which can be ascribed to Corinth 
corresponds to the blooming. Aphrodisiac beauty of the landscape as described 
by Holderlin at the beginning of his Hyperion. Corinth was the city of Aphrodite; 
it faced the sea which the goddess ruled. Its colonies, with Corfu and Syracuse 
pre-eminent among them, fringed the western seas. The gay, busy life of the 
prosperous city turned men’s thoughts away from the serious side of life which 
gives Argive and Sicyonian art its special character. Corinth was also open to 
foreign influences. Thus statuettes of maidens from Corinth usually wear the 
Ionian chiton, not the peplos familiar to us from Argos and Sicyon. 

Fortunately important finds of Corinthian early classical art have been made out¬ 
side the city itself. The most important of these are the large-scale terracotta 
groups which came to light during the new excavations at Olympia. In addition 
there are terracottas from Corinth itself, from the sanctuary of Hera at Perachora 
near Corinth and from other sanctuaries, especially Tiryns. More precious are the 
small bronzes, particularly from Olympia, Dodora and Perachora, which in con¬ 
junction with those found in Corinth itself enable us to trace a clear stylistic 
tradition. Among the figures of youths which served as pan-handles one Corinthian 
group in particular deserves to be mentioned. The terracotta groups from Olympia 
are worthy of admiration for their technique alone. Since the early archaic period 
the Corinthians had been masters of the difficult art of modelling and firing big clay 
figures; their work was imitated particularly in Ionia and Etruria. A typically 
Corinthian characteristic is the finely puddled day of the surface. The ceramic 
colours - dull black for the hair, cherry red for the inside of the doak - stand out 
in contrast to the mirror-smooth, ivory-like skin. There are traces of red as well as 
black on the folds; and a light brown colour was also used. 

The group consisting of Zeus and Ganymede is an Attic idea. Only since the turn 
of the century and only in Athens had artists dared to depict gods pursuing and 
abducting their beloved. That the Zeus in this group holds a knobbly stick indicates 
some connection with pictures in which Zeus, in the guise of an Athenian citizen, 
pursues Ganymede along one of the streets of the city. The gods were no longer 
conceived simply as Being but as motive forces, and in their great passions people 
saw the unity of all living things, both men and gods. The master who made this 
particular group is the first to put Ganymede in Zeus’s arm. Zeus thus appears as 
the victor rejoicing in his new possession, as Ganymede rejoices in his cock. The 
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realistic scene is made to yield a gleam of inner happiness; the outward event 
reflects the inner reality of fate, and outward mastery inner majesty. The firm 
intersecting axes emphasi2e necessity. Being instead of movement, which had been 
discovered at the beginning of the century. In firmness of structure the group goes 
even further than the Tyrant-slayers. Further evidence of its somewhat later date is fig. 4 
provided by the softer folds of the drapery, the freer mobility, even if the power¬ 
ful organic relationship of the figures on the temple of Zeus is not yet attained. plate p. 81 
The colours are more delicately graduated than in older terracotta groups. The 
pictorial character of the composition is linked with the continuous expanses of 
colour, in which the archaic additive approach is completely transcended. Probably 
we have here traces of Polygnotan influence at Olympia even before the stage of 
the temple of Zeus. 

In the archaic period Sparta had been a rich and flourishing town, whose art was Sparta 
admired far and wide. It even attracted artists from Ionia. Through the new 
excavations at Olympia our picture of Spartan artistic life at this period has grown 
rnore and more varied. But in the fifth century, after the Persian Wars, Sparta had 
difficulty in maintaining its position as the leading power in Greece. All its 
energies had to be concentrated on political activities and were lost to artistic 
creation. There is nothing that can be compared with the classical buildings of 
Athens. Thus Thucydides could foresee that one day everyone would be able to 
see from the ruins of Athens how great the classical city had been, while the ruins 
of Sparta would lead people to suppose that it had been less important than it 
actually was. We know the names of numerous artists of archaic Sparta, but there 
is no comparable name in the classical period. Only the tripods which Gitiades 
made in collaboration with Kalon of Aegina for the sanctuary of Apollo at Amyklai 
could have been early fifth-century work. 

The archaic genres - bronze statuettes, grave reliefs and terracottas - are now fairly 
sparsely represented. On the other hand, a marble statue of the first rank has been appx. pl. 7 
preserved. It was found in 19 2 5 on the acropolis of Sparta, and although the material 
is Parian marble it seems to be the work of a native artist. The statue is not weather¬ 
ed and therefore can have stood in the open only for a short time; traces of axe 
blows on the back suggest that the work was destroyed deliberately. This warrior 
was lunging to attack. The shield-arm, held out defensively in front, puUs the left 
shoulder forward. The left chest muscle swells out obliquely to the shoulder and 
the left shoulder-blade is showing. The broad slanting back muscle forms a sharp 
ridge to the shoulder and the left-hand part of the back broadens out powerfully 
towards the top. The right chest muscle is led steeply behind to the shoulder, so 
the right arm must have been swung back and upward to deliver the blow. The 
head is completely covered by the Corinthian helmet, whose cheek-pieces are 
shaped like rams’ heads, symbols of youthful strength. All one can see of the face is 
the eyes, wide open with an expression of wild strength and determination, the 


PLATE 23 - Zeus abducts Ganymede. Terracotta group. About 470 b.c. Olympia, Height 42 in, Cf.p. pj. 
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straight ridge of the strong nose and the tightly pressed lips. From the back of the 
helmet a line of tight curls creeps out. What is significant about the style of the 
work as a whole is that all the masses are swallowed up, as it were, by the expressive 
bearers of strength. There is no flesh to be seen, only muscles; yet the brittle lines 
of Sicyonian art are missing. Spartan, too, is the clean-shaven upper lip. The 
Appx. PL. 5 muscles are represented in a more linear fashion than in the champion on the east 
pediment at Aegina, but this statue is nevertheless almost certainly somewhat later 
because its volume is greater. In the simplification of the forms there is already 
something of the severe style. Yet the statue is more likely to date from before 

FIG. 4 480 than after; there is still a long way to go to the Tyrant-slayers. This means that 

it cannot represent Leonidas or Pausanias, the heroes of Thermopylae and Plataea 
respectively. None the less, it gives us some idea how a Spartan hero at the time 
of the Persian Wars was visualized - more akin in his controlled strength to 
Athena than to Ares, and as incomparable in this as the Athenians of the same 
period were in the depth of their tragic awareness. 

Paros The island of Paros, noted for its marble and its art, is one of the noblest in the 
Cyclades. Its mountains are harmonious in outline, not so rugged as those of 
Naxos but higher than those of neighbouring Siphnos and Syros. Up to the Middle 
Ages there was probably also some forest; the fertile plains are small. It is the more 
surprising that of all the flourishing schools of art of archaic Ionia only the Parian 
one lasted into the classical period and indeed made its influence felt far and wide, 
even on the mainland and in Crete. The archaic flower of Ionian Asia Minor and 
the offshore islands of Chios and Samos was ripped off in the struggles with 
the Persians, especially through the failure of the Ionian revolt in 494; even Naxos, 
once the most important of the Cyclades from an artistic point of view, fell a 
victim to the Persian Wars. Thereafter Athens, as the centre of the Attic maritime 
confederacy, attracted most artistic forces to herself. 

The importance of Paros is evident from the works found there, and from those 
related to them, and also from the history of the artists themselves. We know of 
few fifth-century artists from other islands. From Thasos came the painter Polyg- 
notos, from Samos Agatharchos, famous for his scene-painting for the theatre, 
and from Chios the gem-cutter Dexamenos and the sculptor Sostratos; but it is 
significant that the last-named belonged to the school of Sicyon. A certain Ptolichos 
of Corcyra is mentioned as belonging to the school of Kritios at Athens, so is 
Amphion of Cnossos. Kresilas of Cydonia in Crete also worked in Athens. Along¬ 
side these isolated masters from other islands we can put at least ten from Paros 
who either worked or at any rate were born in the fifth century. Among the pupils 
of Pheidias, Agorakritos certainly and Kolotes possibly came from Paros; so did 
Aristandros, father of the great Skopas, and Thrasymedes, the creator of the gold 
and ivory statue of Asclepius at Epidaurus. Although we have no information 
about a Parian school it is reasonable to conclude from the origin of such a large 
number of important artists that there in fact was one. In the Athenian confederacy 
after 480 Paros was able to make particularly big contributions because it was the 
most successful and prosperous of the Cyclades. There is evidence that there was a 
new Parian school even in Roman times. 
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Characteristic of Paros are slender tombstones of young men standing upright 
and buried with animals or accompanied by young servants. A Girl with Doves 
found on Paros is now in New York, and similar stelai on the Capitol in Rome 
and in Berlin are akin to it. Parian artists were responsible for such famous works 
as the Ludovisi Throne and the Niobids, the better known of which is likewise in 
the Terme Museum in Rome. Of the stelai showing young men, the one in the 
Vatican is particularly well preserved; its missing lower part was recently dis¬ 
covered. A young servant looks up at his master and hands him an oil flask. Ionic 
is the way in which the childish body is contrasted with the athletic one, the 
shallow arms are brought across the body, and the height of the slender figure is 
combined with gentle, expressive modelling and the musical play of framing curves. 
The raised left hand, together with the outline of head and arms, encloses a tranquil 
sphere, in whose animation the imperishability of perfect form is won from the 
perishable. 

The originals of the classical statues of victors were usually made of bronze and are 
therefore almost all lost, although we know some of them from Roman copies. A 
few marble torsos of athletes have been found on Delos and Thasos, because 
sculptors there were used to working in marble and liked the native material. 

A torso in Cyrene is Parian, and these torsos are also recalled by the most splendid 
athlete’s body we possess, the one found at Miletus, which inspired Rilke’s sonnet 
on the archaic torso of Apollo. The physical ideal is broader, fuller, and the 
understanding of the musculature is superior to that of the other torsos mentioned. 
Its sculptor advanced the left leg, as in the archaic period; thus he did not yet 
follow the loosening of the right side of the body, in which Kritios had led the way. 
The tension of the shoulder-blade shows that the right forearm was bent forward; 
it probably held a spear, like Polykleitos’ Doryphoros. This statue too, like the 
Doryphoros, may have been an Achilles, a votive offering by the victorious Greeks 
after the battle with the Persians at Cape Mycale in 479 b.c. At that time Ionia was 
in ruins. Moreover, the work cannot be Milesian for another reason: it is strongly 
reminiscent of the Dorian physical ideal. But the Dorian model, as in the Delian 
torsos, is reflected more in the splendour of the work than in the structure; and 
the physical fullness suggests that a Parian master consciously adapted himself to 
East Greek lushness. In its lofty Being this work corresponds more than any other 
Ionian figure to the spirit of Parmenides, as ^the expression of eternal measure 
resting in itself’. 

Thasos, the rich colony of Paros, resembles the latter in the harmony of its 
mountains, but its northern part is full of streams and covered with forest. There 
was no unified school of sculptors as there was in Paros. The numerous works that 
have been preserved reflect Parian and also Ionian influence. The only artist we 
know by name is the painter Polygnotos, who is also described as a bronze-caster. 
However, for the great bronze Heracles which they dedicated at Olympia the 
Thasians were unable to secure the services of any native master, and they com¬ 
missioned Onatas of Aegina. An athlete’s torso, similar in kind to the one from 
Cyrene but of higher quality, may be the work of a Parian master. The delicate 
Parian modelling is found again in the fine terracottas recently discovered in 
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great numbers in the sanctuary of Athena. But what the visitor finds most fascinat¬ 
ing are the reliefs on the gates of the well-preserved city walls, especially the one of 
Silenus entering the city with raised kantharos. Its sculptor has moved further 
from the archaic than those of the other reliefs; he unites Ionic fullness with a 
monumental weight, as if he had worked at Olympia. 

The inhabitants of Melos spoke a Dorian dialect and the city was regarded as a 
Spartan foundation. But the Dorian element is clearly evident only in Geometric 
pottery, which recalls Argive work of the same period; from the archaic period 
onwards Melos fell artistically more and more under the influence of Paros; and 
in the fifth century also under that of Athens. It did not join the Athenian confed¬ 
eracy, but seems, like Paros, to have enjoyed a happy and prosperous existence 
until in the Peloponnesian War, as an ally of Sparta, it was suddenly attacked by 
the Athenians in 426 and starved into submission. 

A curiously austere transformation of Parian art occurs in the clay reliefs which, 
like the Triton illustrated, were produced, to judge from the place where numerous 
examples were found, in workshops on Melos from about 470 to 430. They were 
hung up as votive offerings in tombs and domestic shrines. Their themes reflect 
from the start - and increasingly - the influence of large-scale painting at Athens 
after Polygnotos. These great models are skflfuUy adapted on the reliefs, indepen- 
dentiy of the Attic vase-painting tradition. Thus these reliefs are an important 
subsidiary source of information about classical painting. They are provincial, 
but not backward or crude. Perhaps they are best described as peculiar modifi¬ 
cations of the Attic models. 

Before the revolt against the Persians in 494 eastern Ionia was in full bloom and we 
should really expect to find there one day treasures like those found among the 
spoils of the Persian Wars on the Acropolis of Athens - remains of the votive 
offerings destroyed by the Persians in their conquest of western Asia Minor. One 
exquisite piece of sculpture is the relief of a horseman from Chios, which may 
well date from just before the revolt. After its liberation by the Athenians in 479 
the savaged land needed masters who came from the mother-country, like the 
sculptor of the Parian statue from Miletus in the Louvre. Some idea of the ap¬ 
pearance of the Apollo Klarios of Colophon is given by terracottas; he stood in the 
temple dressed as a cithara-player. The head can be visualised from the splendid 
bronse original once at Chatsworth and now in the British Museum: It comes from 
Cyprus and is the only big bronze we have from the early classical period apart 
from the Charioteer and the God from the Sea; it is also the only original portrait 
of ApoUo from this period except for the one at Olympia. 

The reconstruction of Miletus according to a regular plan gave fame to the archi¬ 
tect Hippodamos, to whom the planning of the Peiraieus and of the cities of Thurii 
and Rhodes was also ascribed. There had already been sites with streets intersecting 
at right angles and equally-sized blocks of houses in the archaic colonial cities of 
Ionia and Magna Graecia. The special art of Hippodamos must have lain in the 
organic, harmonious combination of sanctuaries, gymnasia, stadia, theatres and 
squares, and in their skilful adaptation to the landscape and to climatic con¬ 
ditions. At Miletus this planning lasted into Roman times and at Priene a 
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tiian the temple of Locri was the reshaping of the Samian-Milesian classical 
capital in the Erechtheum on the Athenian Acroplis. plate p. 175 

The radiation of East Greek art does more to testify to its importance than do the 
finds from East Greek centres. Inscriptions record that Iordans helped to build the 
palaces of the Persian kings at Persepolis, and this is proved by the style of the 
architecture and of the reliefs, and also by drawings scratched by Ionian artists on 
the foot of a statue of Darius from Persepolis. Carried' by exiled and abducted 
Iordans, art, adapted to oriental taste and tradition, blossomed all over the Persian 
realm, so that in spite of its outward failure the Iordan revolt was really a success 
in the domain of the spirit and showed the way for Alexander’s expedition. From 
these effects we can draw inferences about the art that now arose anew in the great 
Iordan sanctuaries - at Miletus, and at the sanctuary of ApoUo at Didyma. Even in 
the archaic period southern Asia Minor, Lydia and even Phrygia had become pro¬ 
vinces of Greek art. Particularly rich finds have come to light at Xanthos in Lyda; 
they date from the first half of the fifth century and include the famous Harpy 
monument in London, a tombstone of an indigenous kind with marble reliefs on 
ail four sides: the relatives of the dead, now heroes, approach them with gifts 
(cf. also p. 178 ff). 

Of the Aeolian Greeks, only the Lesbians took part in the Ionian revolt; else¬ 
where in Aeolia archaic culture was able to change peacefully into classical culture, 
apart from purely local disturbances. It is true that in the field of art AeoHa was al¬ 
ways provincial. Our clearest notions of the artistic situation there have been 
gained at Larisa on the River Hermos, where a series of no less than five palaces, 
dating from the sixth to the fourth century, could be observed. The remains of the 
most perfect of these palaces, dating from the early fifth century, included one of 
the best preserved Greek fortress walls; a pair of noble Ionic capitals and some fine 
roof terracottas seem to come from the same palace. An enclave in Aeolian territory 
was formed by the illustrious Ionic city of Phocaea, the mother-city of Marseilles 
and of Emporion, near Barcelona, One Telephanes of Phocaea is placed by Pliny 
alongside the greatest artists. He is supposed to have worked for Darius I and 
Xerxes, and therefore belongs to our period. 

We know the names of several sculptors from Boeotia, but it is impossible to Boeotia and Kalamis 

form a really clear idea of any of them. All we can surmise about Kalamis is that he 

came from Boeotia. The statues found in Boeotia show that it is useless to look appx. pl. 21, 22; 

for an artistic centre here, though the region is rich in grave-goods, like Rhodes. fig. 30 

To judge by Kalamis, it looks as if important Boeotian sculptors joined the leading 

schools of the neighbouring regions. In the same way the poet Pindar swiftly 

outgrew his native land and had more links with Aegina, Athens, Corinth, Argos, 

Thessaly and the princes of Magna Graecia than with Boeotia. In his work the 
archaic Greek aristocratic order becomes a conscious, timeless value that shines 
all the more brightly because the aristocratic regimes in Boeotia, Aegina and other 
places were seriously threatened at that time. 


PLATE 25 - Colossal torso of Parian marble. After 479 b.c. Paris, Louvre. Height 4 ft. in. Cf. p. 99. 
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FIG. 29 - Capital of the temple of Hera, 
Samos, About 480 B.c, Cf p, loi. 



Klakmis ranks with Kritios, Onatas, Hageladas and Kanachos as one of the great 
masters of the early classical period. In Thebes he created the statue of Zeus 
Ammon; Tanagra was indebted to him for the cult images of Hermes with the 
ram on his shoulder and of the young Dionysus. Two of his works at Athens 
remained famous: the Apollo Alexikakos, the warder-off of evil, in front of the 
temple of Apollo Patroos, and the so-caUed Sosandra at the entrance to the 
Acropolis, which was probably identical with the Aphrodite dedicated by Kallias. 
Lucian praises her chaste veiling and dignified, reserved smile. There were other 
works by Kalamis in Sicyon (an Asclepius made of gold and ivory with pine-cone 
and sceptre), Delphi, Apollonia on the Pontus, and above all in Olympia, where 
his horses were particularly celebrated. He worked mainly in bronze, but also in 
gold and ivory and in marble. The Apollo of ApoUonia was 30 ells - nearly 44 
feet - high; it is supposed to have cost 500 talents, or in other words about 
£ 125,000. 

As always, the works most likely to be represented among the Roman copies are 
his Attic ones. Among the early classical statues of Apollo there is one poised 
styHsticaUy between Attic and Peloponnesian art in a way that suggests the art of 
Appx. PL. 11 Kalamis according to the Boeotian commissions which tradition says were 
entrusted to him: the best reproduction of it was found in the theatre of Dionysus 
at Athens, together with an omphalos, whence the statue is known as the Omphalos 
Apollo. To judge from the number of reproductions, this work must have been 
famous, but its style indicates that it cannot be the work of any famous contem¬ 
porary such as Onatas or Kritios. It is closely akin to the most splendid piece of 
APPX- PL, 21 Greek bronze-castiag that we possess, the Poseidon of Cape Artemisium. With 
his right hand Poseidon was hurling the trident, which appears as an attribute in a 
FIG. 8 Roman copy of the head and thus confirms the interpretation. The force of the 
throw no longer comes from the run-up, as it does in the older thunderbolt- 
wielders, but from the tranquil strength of the body. The muscles are no longer 
taut like a bow'-string but form an interacting structure that carries the movement 
and gives the moving whole a fixed centre. In older moving figures the outlines 
had been simpler and the inner articulation shallower; now the differentiated 
archings share the outline. Thus a full three-dimensional plasticity and a new 
close feeling of presence is achieved. But it is only the head that makes it quite 
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certain that it is the sea-god who seems to emerge before our eyes from the waves. 
His stormy nature is echoed in the huge thunderbolt and the fullness of the beard, 
the unruly locks of hair over the brow and the angry, deeply shadowed eyes. Zeus’s 
countenance is broader, more imperious, more solemnly superior; Poseidon is the 
incarnation of the incomprehensible aspects of violent nature, that only destroys 
the more terribly when man seeks to control it with clever calculation. But 
Poseidon, the saviour of Cape Artemisium, is yet more: there is something of 
Zeus in him, as though we could have confidence that behind tempest and raging 
fire a supreme shaping power holds sway. 

Kalamis’ boldest conception is the supposed Aphrodite, whose countenance has a 
sisterly resemblance to that of the Omphalos Apollo. Greek art never again 
produced such a sublime portrait of the goddess, not even in the east pediment of 
the Parthenon or Alkamenes’ Aphrodite in the Gardens; on the other hand this 
is just the goddess that Aeschylus and Sophocles evoke. Up to the time of Kalamis 
statues of Aphrodite symboli2ed the supra-sexual, supra-individual power of 
love; later on artists sought to portray its ravishing, captivating force. 

Round the works of Kalamis reigns a deep calm. They are not so powerful as 
those of Kritios or the Olympia Master, nor of such blooming, radiant beauty as 
those of Pheidias, which recall the Olympian splendour of Homer. Nor is Kalamis 
so taut and severe as Onatas. The painter Polygnotos was richer in invention, 
infinite in poetic imagination, powerful in his battles, ominous and full of fore¬ 
boding in his peaceful scenes, and in all this he was the right teacher for Pheidias. 
But Kalamis, too, has something in common with Polygnotos and of all contem¬ 
porary sculptors perhaps stands nearest to him in the inwardness and individuality 
of his conceptions. If we take the literary evidence into account as well, Kalamis 
begins to look exceptionally versatile. He is said to have worked on every scale, 
from the smallest to the biggest, in silver, bronze, marble, gold and ivory; he 
portrayed gods and men at every stage of Hfe, and his animals aroused special 
admiration, like those of his contemporary Onatas, with whom he worked, but 
whom he completely overshadowed in the memory of later generations. His 
influence is clearest in the Sphinx, that mysterious work by an unknown hand in 
the museum at Aegina. 

The influence of the centres with which we have become acquainted is apparent in 
tomb reliefs in western and northern Greece, especially in Thessaly, but also in 
Anatolia, Syria, Lybia and Spain. The squatting dog from the Macedonian royal 
city of PeUa, a work whose energetic realism calls to mind the great animal portraits 
of Kalamis, was a gravestone. At Neapolis (Kavalla) and Therme, the predecessor 
of Salonika, the remains of important Ionic temples have been found. If we turn 
from the northern to the southern edge of the Greek world, we find in Libya the 
rich and powerful colony of Gyrene. It was founded in 630 by setders from Thera, 
but it also had ties with Sparta. It always remained a monarchy. As on the Dorian 
islands, especially Rhodes and Melos, Ionian influence was strong and the native 
Dorian elements did no more than modify it. Nevertheless, in the sixth century 
two huge Doric temples were erected there. In spite of its wealth Gyrene, like 
Rhodes and northern Greece, did not produce a school of art that exerted any 
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influence of its own. Indigenous works have an eclectic character. Sculpture is 
more powerful than in northern Greece, and not so shallow and pictorial as it was 
there. The most distinctive of the numerous originals and heads found in Cyrene 
are a woman’s head crowned with a diadem and a marble torso which is even more 
directly akin to the work of the Parian school than the one from Miletus. 

The rich colonies in southern Italy and Sicily took an immediate part in the bold 
expansion of Hellenism at the beginning of the classical period. Just as Pindar and 
Aeschylus went to Sicily and wrote for its princely rulers, so other poets and artists 
were drawn to the great tasks which were undertaken there. Particularly impressive 
are the temples erected at Paestum, Syracuse and Selinus on the model of the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia. In Greece itself and the Aegean islands only one big early 
classical temple is known to us, apart from those at Athens and Olympia. This is 
the temple on Delos which was designed as an Ionic temple and then later actually 
built as a Doric one (Fig. 66). But at Acragas and Selinus whole series of huge 
buildings arose, among them one of the biggest temples anywhere, the Olympieum 
of Acragas, which measured 369 feet by 183 feet. We know that the bronze-caster 
Pythagoras, who describes himself in his signatures as a Samian, did most of his 
work for Magna Graecia, for Locri, Croton, Tarentum, Messina and Syracuse. 
Apparently he emigrated to Rhegium in 494, but he also worked for the sanctuaries 
of Greece itself, for Olympia and Delphi. We are told that there were other works 
by Pythagoras in Cyrene, Thebes and Arcadia. Since nothing that can be certainly 
attributed to him has been handed down to us, all we can do here is to point to the 
traces of his influence in the east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia (see 
above, p. 87) and on the commemorative coins of Aetna and Naxos, which likewise 
combine Ionic and Doric elements. 

The most important Dorian centres were Tarentum, Syracuse, Gela and Acragas; 
the most important Ionian foundation was Naxos on the slopes of Aetna, famous for 
its coins and artistic influence. Powerful Selinus, Dorian in origin, was strongly 
influenced in the early classical period by Athens and Ionia. The Achaean colonies 
between Locri and Tarentum were not so called because they were founded from 
Achaea, but because their mixed populations adopted the name by which the 
Greeks were known in heroic times, Achaeans. 

After Croton had destroyed Sybaris in 506 Tarentum became the most powerful 
city in Magna Graecia. In this Spartan colony the Dorian mode of life was main¬ 
tained in a purer form than in the rest of Magna Graecia. The wealth of the city is 
proved by the wonderful abundance of coins, terracottas, large-scale sculpture and 
jevrellery which has been discovered on the site. Nevertheless, the city was not an 
artistic centre in the sense that Argos, Sparta and Athens were. Thus the enthroned 
goddess from Tarentum now in Berlin is comparable to the portraits of Athena 
from the pediments of Aegina in its combination of Ionian disposition and dress 
with Dorian austerity, but the marble is cautiously worked, as if for all his care the 


FIG. 30 - Aphrodiit by Kalamis (?). Reconsfruciion. After 460 B.c, Height 6ft. / in. Cf. p, 10 j. 
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sculptor had no big sculptural tradition behind him and wished to sacrifice as 
little as possible of the block. 

The head in Adolphseck, too, probably represents Persephone; to judge by its plate p. io8 
similarity to other heads found at Tarentum it w'as probably carved there. Perse¬ 
phone was the object of particular veneration in Magna Graecia; the Greeks there 
were concerned to form clear notions of the other world, more so than in the 
mother country, where people were more aware of the boundaries of knowledge 
and therefore allowed their imaginations freer play (cf. p. 114). This frighteningly 
harsh and powerful head, double the size of life, was probably let into a statue 
made of other material. This was often done in Magna Graecia because marble 
was so precious there. A broad band binds the hair; the holes in front of the centre 
parting were intended for blossoms, probably of gold. Persephone is suggested by 
the combination of the sombre features with the splendour with which the goddess 
ruled in the underworld. The head is distinguished from the Berlin goddess, itself 
some ten years older, by a deeper tragic conception, which in the fate of Demetetis 
daughter, abducted by Hades, tries to fathom the whole secret of death; hence the 
strong arching of the youthful forms, the heavy eyelids, the widely differentiated 
lines of the lips, and the projection of nose and chin, which must have been full and 
austere. 

When one looks southward across Taormina to Aetna a tongue of land cuts off the 
wide-curving bay: here in 73 5 b.c. lonians from Naxos and Chalcis founded a new 
Naxos, which after only four years was able to send out settlers to found the 
daughter colonies of Catania and Leontinl. About 690 Chalcidians founded Zankle 
and Rhegium on each side of the Strait of Messina, and in 648 Himera on the north 
coast of Sicily. Locri, founded in 673 by Locrians, preserved its Ionian character 
through the influence of this Chalcidian colonization, and it continued to preserve 
it even after the Persian Wars, when most of the Ionian cities of Sicily began to fall 
more and more under the influence of Syracuse. 

We know Locri better than any other Ionian site in Magna Graecia, for during the 

excavation of the sanctuary of Demeter a large number of early classical clay 

reliefs were found, votive tablets in a uniformly Ionic style; we also possess bronze 

utensils from Locri and terracottas from the neighbouring districts, especially 

from Locri’s ally, Medma; and even a marble group of the Dioscuri and their appx. pl. 20 

horses, probably from the akroterion of the temple of Demeter. In no other work 

from Magna Graecia has the model of the Parthenon pediment been modified 

with such skill to suit an individual style. This style is characterized by a free 

relationship to space that lets the horses hover on the supporting Tritons and the 

dismounting riders do likewise by the side of their horses, like creatures of a 

supernatural realm coming to lend help to men. 

Somewhat more severe, yet very similar, is the Eros of the Boston Throne, which 
accordingly may weU be a Locrian work. Recently a Locrian relief was published 
showing an old woman whose realistic features are so reminiscent of the old 
woman of the Throne that the latter’s genuineness seems thus to be guaranteed. 

Its great difference from the Ludovisi Throne is explained by the fact that the latter 
was created some thirty years earlier by a Parian sculptor, while the Boston Throne 
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is the work of a southern Italian artist who saw Greek style more from the outside. 

Syracuse, the oldest colony in Magna Graecia, founded by Corinth in 735, also 

remained the most important and lasted the longest; it was destroyed by the 

Romans in 212, during the Second Punic War. Even today, the island town, with 

its narrow, cobbled streets, still looks more Greek than other cities in southern 

Italy or Sicily; after all, Arethusa, the nymph of the wonderful island spring, fled 

here, to Ortygia, from Aetolia, when she was being pursued by the river-god 

Achelous. Corinthian Syracuse was not so obstinately shut in upon itself as Spartan 

Tarentum; it had something of the Attic spirit, and combined Dorian and Ionian 

elements. It is not without significance that Aeschylus, Pindar and Plato all came 

to Syracuse. We have already met the most beautiful of the Arethusa coins, which plate p. 29 below 

combines Corinthian clarity with a touch of Attic greatness. Because of this 

open attitude the typically Syracusan is more difficult to grasp or define than work 

from Tarentum or Locri. There are splendid marble torsos and bronze statuettes 

from Syracuse and the surrounding area which in comparison with their models 

achieve even more impressively and strikingly that immediate, articulate likeness 

to life which was sought in Tarentum too. 

Richest of all are the monumental finds at Selinus, the westernmost of the Greek 

colonies, with the mightiest series of temples to be found anywhere in the Hellenic 

world. The numerous terracottas and the fragments of marble and limestone 

statues range in quality from faithful imitations of Ionian models down to modest, 

even crude products. The famous metope refiefs are based on designs by artists appx. pl. 18 

from some great Greek centre, possibly Athens. The most important are the 

metopes of the temple of Hera. They can stand comparison with those of the figs. 15-26 

temple of Zeus at Olympia, but they are a little more old-fashioned and with their 

decidedly Ionic character make us conscious once again of the Doric elements in 

the Olympia sculptures. The sculptor must have known the work of Kritios in appx. pl. 3 

Athens but have worked for a long time in Selinus, for indigenous elements are 

unmistakable, and not only in the technique. There were six metopes over the 

front of the cella and six over the back as at Olympia; those that have been preserved 

show various encounters between male and female beings. 

In the east metopes, the looseness of the structure strikes one most in the Amazon 
whose girdle Heracles wants to steal. She makes scarcely any more resistance than 
a hunted animal. The sculptor shows her face from the front because the inner 
significance of the encounter is more important to him than the outward details. 

In the two other metopes it is the goddess who is victorious: Artemis, standing 

there quietly in her simple chiton, produces such a solemn effect that one can hate 

the dogs which are tearing Actaeon to pieces but not the goddess who urges them 

on with a slight movement of her forearm. The most magnificent of the metopes, 

the one which stood over the right of the entrance, shows Hera in person un- appx. pl. 18 

veiling herself on Ida to captivate Zeus and thus keep him away from the battle. 


PLATE 26 — Colossal head (Persephone?). About 470 b.c. Schloss Fasanerie, near Fulda, Height 17^ 1 5 in. 
Cf. p, J07. 



She is wearing her rich costume, the slanting himation over the sleeved chiton 
and a second cloak over her head. She is just removing this second cloak, holding 
the hem with both hands, and looks so glorious that Zeus seizes her by the left 
wrist, like a bridegroom grasping the bride. In his excitement his cloak has slipped 
off his left shoulder into his lap. His mouth is slightly open. Only the toes of the 
right foot still touch the ground. He bends forward, leaning on his left hand. He 
is about to draw the goddess towards him; her raised left arm indicates resistance. 
Zeus’ hair is twined round his head in plaits; on it rests a metal garland. Once 
again the structure is less important than the characterization of the figures in their 
movements and appearance. The lower part of Zeus’ body is not stressed; but the 
breast with its strong arms broadens out all the more powerfully above the taut 
belly to carry the majestic head. There is little trace in this metope of the tragic 
element in Attic art, much less than at Olympia, which in this betrays the influence 
of Athens. But never again have there been such simple, unbroken gestures; and 
never again was there such joy in rendering visible the invisible currents flowing 
between tw'o beings. 



11 . THE MATURE CLASSICAL PERIOD 


By the mature of fuE classical art of the Greeks we mean the creations of the period 
in which the Acropolis of Athens assumed its permanent form. The building 
accounts, preserved in marble inscriptions, indicate that the main buildings 
arose in astonishingly quick succession. In one single decade, from 448 to 438, the 
architect Iktinos completed the Parthenon and Pheidias directed the execution of 
the sculptural decoration. In the next six years, down to the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War, Mnesikles erected the Propylaea, and the temple of Athena 
Nike seems to have been started in the same period. After the Peace of Nicias (421) 
the Erechtheum was built and the temple of Athena Nike was finished; then, in 
416, the war broke out again and ended in 404 with the defeat of Athens. In a 
short breathing-space after Alcibiades’ last victories in 408 the frieze of the 
Erechtheum and the balustrade round the temple of Nike seem to have been 
executed. The works produced after the Peace of Nicks already reflect a different 
spirit; they no longer belong to the mature classical style but to the rich style, a 
transitional style that was succeeded about 3 80 by the late classical style. On the 
Acropolis the rich style only adorned what the high classical period had created, 
and later periods shrank from altering the appearance of the classical Acropolis. 
The metopes of the Parthenon were completed between 448 and 442, most of the 
frieze from 442 to 438, and the pediments from 43 8 to 432. It is therefore relatively 
easy to date works of this period, according to whether they show more re¬ 
semblance to the metopes, the frieze or the pediments. The Caryatids of the Erech¬ 
theum and a record relief of 420 provide further points of reference. Here the 
rhythm of construction is richer than that of the Parthenon period; opposing 
forces are observed and the figures can be linked more easily not only with one 
but even with two partners; the Orpheus relief provides the most perfect example 
of this. Works that approach this conception can thus be dated after 430. It 
becomes clear that other works of art can be compared more easily with the friezes 
of the Parthenon and the east pediment than with the west pediment, the centre of 
which rises boldly above the quieter path of contemporary sculptors: Pheidias 
stands out supreme like the old Michelangelo. 

In the Acropolis the spiritual pre-eminence of Athens achieved a form which we 
are apt to take too much for granted. It was only against considerable opposition 
that Pericles was able to turn his vision into reality and to bring the work which 
Themistocles had begun to a conclusion of unexpected glory. In doing so he had 
no outward authority; he was but one among many high officials of a democracy 
and managed to get his way only through the respect inspired by his own personal¬ 
ity and by his own cleverness. He obtained financial means to carry out his building 
projects by successfully proposing that the treasury of the Athenian maritime 
confederacy should be transferred from Delos to Athens. He then put forward a 
plan to rebuild aU the temples destroyed by the Persians and to transform the 
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Acropolis from a fortress into a festive showplace. The most vivid picture of 
Pericles is to be found in Plutarch’s Life'^ this must be read by anyone who wishes 
to understand classical Athens. 

According to Plutarch, Pheidias was Pericles’ closest colleague and adviser. One 
can sense from the whole layout of the classical Acropolis how here the artistic 
statesman and the sculptor with a feeling for considerations of state collaborated. 
As always, public esteem was the prerequisite for the efflorescence of art; in times 
which think only of ends and means art has a struggle to accomplish anything at 
all. If a genius is to pour forth the blessings of his creativity the ground must be 
prepared beforehand and thirsty to receive them. It was in a universally favourable 
time like this that Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, Pheidias, Myron and Poly- 
kleitos, the painter Polygnotos, and the philosophers Anaxagoras and Democritus 
all lived; there were also statesmen like Qmon and Pericles, who knew how to 
stimulate their fellow-citizens to realize their highest possibilities. Never had a 
Greek community been so rich as Athens in the fifth century, and never did a 
community live so modestly in private, devoting all its wealth to the adornment of 
its temples. 

PAINTING Sculpture is the leading art in the mature classical period. Painting, too, continued 
to cultivate a sculptural style, the most perfect there has ever been. In this period 
there was no painter with the outstanding powers of invention of Polygnotos. It 
was now the task of painting to cover great areas with the new organically unified 
vision. Thus Agatharchos of Samos was famous for his stage scenery, which was 
painted in perspective; aU we know of it is that perspective remained subordinate 
to the sculptural element. ApoUodoros of Athens was celebrated for the way in 
which he made shadow assist sculptural modelling. Vase-paintings convey some 
idea of this. The classical relationship between figure and background was imitated 
on Trajan’s column, which is of course far from classical in its content. Pheidias 
himself painted the Gigantomachy on the inside of the shield of Athena Parthenos, 
and his nephew Panainos painted pictures on the barriers on each side of the statue 
of Zeus at Olympia. 

In vase-pamting the artist who leads us into the mature classical period is the 
Achilles painter, whose work can be followed for an unusually long time, from 
PLATES pp. 50,51 about 470 to after 440. With his predecessors, the Providence painter and Hermo- 
nax, he stems ultimately from the Berlin painter; and if we include his successors, 
especially the delicate painter of the Boston phiale, his style of work extends down 
to about 420. Some of his white-ground lek3rthoi are among the finest accomplish¬ 
ments of draughtsmanship, and a number of the themes of his red-figure vases 
obviously come from large-scale painting. The Achilles painter was outstanding in 
his ability to handle such themes with his own technique. Among them is the 
charming picture on the neck amphora in the Cabinet des Medailles, the shepherd 
PLATE p. 113 Euphorbos with the little Oedipus. Sophocles’ Oedipus Tjrannus was first performed 


PLATE 27 — The shepherd Euphorbos with the child Oedipus. Amphora with twisted handles by the 
Achilles painter. After 450 b.c. Paris^ BiblioiMque Natiomk. Height i ft, 8 in. Cf. above. 
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lonff after this picture was painted (soon after 4^0), hut as m this am» 

tocratic shepherd seems to be taking the child to a king, m Aeschylus^ 

Lam (performed in 465) the child grew up among wild lierttsmen. In the picture 
human kindness is unconsciously working against <iivine ttirrknowlrtige.^ Apollo 
had predicted that this child would slay his hither and marry mother. I fiat was 
why he had been exposed to die. The shepherd who finds him knows nothing of 
the terrible future. He walks along with calm dignity, carefuHv dresHCi! in l»e!ted 
chiton, traveller’s hat, sandals and puttees; he even carries a spear, like an aristo¬ 
crat, and only his untidy hair points to his humble origin, llie expression in his 
eye reveals his feehng for the precious life that has been savCil, and the chikrs 
eyes are open, too; he trusts his saviour, against whose be leans his little 

head, feeling the shepherd with his tiny leit hand. How wottilerlul it is that the 
painter should have chosen precisely this scene, in which the human uarmth and 
the whole earthly destiny of the myth are contained in embrycK It is tun through 
guilt that Euphorbos and Oedipus err, but because men cMitun help straying; 
only the gods know the right path. 

The attitude, too, differs from that of the figures on the vases we have hit^keil at 
hitherto: the forms are plastically modelled and organically h«»und fogether, Ihe 
proud, erect figure is becoming supple and there are even clearer signs of tlic 
PLATE p. 66 harmonious contrapposto than there were on the Argonaut craier. !ku Siimctliing 
of the erectness of the severe style is still preserved; the picture cannot have been 
painted long after 450. It is therefore all the more significant that we already meet 
here the detailed modelling of the chiton which in sculpture first occurs, sti far as 
our knowledge extends, in the metopes of the Parthenon. Obvitiusly this nitHlclling 
comes from large-scale painting; it is the delicacy of transparent draperies tor 
which Polygnotos was famed. We see clearly here how painting led the way tt)r 
mature classical sculpture. All the pictures of the Achilles painter reflect itreatness 
of mind. Nor does he need to seek a majestic charm; it comes naturally to him. 

PLATE p. 115 Instead of one of his whitelekythoi we show a less well-known one by the Bosaru|uct 

painter, who is closely akin to him. The tender radiance of the colours oi this 
lekythos corresponds to the spirit of Attic sepulchral art; it is the radiance of the 
purer reality of the world of the dead, a world removed from the contusion of 
everyday life. Even the content of the white-ground .scenes has siiimettung vision 
ary, something not easy to grasp about it, simple as the liasic meaning is. It is the 
same as in the tomb reliefs. One must visualisic the Ickythoi standing on tlie grave, 
beside the gravestone itself. The passer-by, as he walks down one of the roads 
along which such graves were situated, reads the name or is stiniulated by some 
emblem to think of the dead man, a picture of whom now rises before his mind's 
eye. Hence a whole series of themes on the reliefs and on the Icky tlu>i. Of ten onlv 
one of the themes is represented, and it can only be understood wltcn one is f amiliar 
with the significant context. The first theme is the gravestone itself^ which (Htcurs 


PLATE 28 - Maiden and youth at the grave. White-ground lekythos 
440 B-C. Basle, Height j 6 in. Cf. above. 


by the Bosanquci painter, A bom 
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very often on lekythoi, less often on reliefs. Usually it is a tall stele, adorned with 
palmettes and richly embellished with decorative bands. To this memorial comes 
a kdy visitor, in our picture with jug and Hbation-cup; often the dead man appears 
on the other side of the memorial, as one might see him in all his beauty in a 
dream, or else in a scene from life, such as a hare-hunt. On this particular lekythos 
the young man wears the short cloak and the sun-hat of the traveller, but he also 
carries two spears, like an Attic ephebus serving in the frontier guard. Above on 
the left hangs the girl’s hood and a jug, as if we were in her house. The whole 
thing resembles a parting scene in the house, at which such libations with the 
phiale were customary. Thus the imaginary picture leads back from the grave to 
life; yet it is not everyday life, but a purer, more fundamental life, which shines 
through everyday life and gives it its meaning. Hence also the wonderful simplicity 
and the nobility of the pose. The delicate, swinging movement follows the 
relaxed rhythm of the Parthenon frieze. 

It is very significant that the Achilles painter often depicted Oedipus solving the 
riddle of the Sphinx, that is, a frontier situation of life underlining both its great¬ 
ness and its conditional nature. Just as the old heroes overcame fabulous monsters, 
so Oedipus was to master the Sphinx by his cleverness. He describes to it the path 
of man, who first crawls on four legs, then walks on two, and jfinally in old age 
hobbles along on three until he dies. Thereupon the Sphinx fell from its pillar. 
We usually find these problem pictures on lekythoi destined for graves. Like 
Oedipus, the dead man has solved the riddle of life; for him there is no longer any 
Sphinx. 



FIG. 31 — Tippler by the Kleopbon painter. About 440 B.c. 
Lemnff'od. Cf. p. iij. 




FIG. 31 


Another important painter of the Parthenon period takes his name from the fair 
Kleophon, a love-name. The fire in his characters’ eyes, the mighty figures of his 
drinkers, his Return of Hephaestus to Heaven and his departing warriors rival 
the east pediment of the Parthenon in their dignity. Indeed, they have the advantage 
of being fuUy preserved. It is wonderful how here the plastic linear style has been 
transferred to vase-painting, while the Lykaon painter, only a little earher, in his 
picture of Elpenor’s appearance before Odysseus, is more under the sway of large- 
scale painting: his figures give the impression of being cut out of the black back¬ 
ground. The originals in big pictures were probably linked to the bright background 
in a more graduated way. On the original one can see better how the unburied 
ghost Elpenor leans feebly against the overgrown cliff, and how the blood of the 
sacrificed rams runs over the shore of Hades. In the expressions of Elpenor and 
Odysseus Polygnotan ethos is refined and deepened in a way unparalleled in the 
art of the Parthenon period. 

We can gain a better idea of what the mythological pictures in the Propylaea looked 
like from the Penelope painter, christened after his lively, dramatic pictures of 
scenes from the Odjssej, On the drinking-cup in Berlin, in two three-figure groups, 
he has condensed the whole story of Odysseus’ murder of the wooers. He has not 
chosen the fateful silence before or after the deed, as the severe style would have 
done, but the moment of decision: the master of the bow has shot through the 
axes, so that 

Tear seized the wooers and all their faces paled. . 

and he has threatened: 

‘Now I choose a target that no marksman has yet hit. .. 

He spoke, and hit Antinous with the bitter bolt of death. . .’ 

The painter does not stick to the details of the epic account and yet he has cap¬ 
tured the essence of the event: the suddenness of the moment in the elastic step, 
the horror and fear of the handsome young suitors, the prudence of the older one 
bending down behind the table, and the concern of the maids, who seem to be on 
the side of the young men. 

How we should respond to the classical law emerges most clearly perhaps in the 
many pictures of people making music that now occur - women among themselves, 
Orpheus among the Thracians, Musaeus and other mythical poets, the Muses on 
Helicon. The rapture of the players, the emotion of the listeners, hearing inwardly 
with closed eyes, the fusing of the hearkening souls has never again been so strik¬ 
ingly depicted. The supple structure of all the outlines of architectonic and meta¬ 
phorical forms, the delicate yet always noble proportioning of all the profiles, and 
the harmonious quality of the movements echo the sound of classical music. 
While Pheidias on the Parthenon, up to the west pediment, unfolded the sublimity 
of the classical style, most of his contemporaries turned more to the new differen¬ 
tiation of the spiritual element, the flow of feeling from one person to another. The 
parted are united more inwardly on gravestones; and two-figure groups are 
succeeded by three-figure ones, just as in tragedy conversations between three 
characters now become more common. In the relations between mother and child. 
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FIG. 32 - Slaying of the suitors. Skyphos by the Penelope pdnter. About 440 B.c. Berlin. Height 
12 in. Cf. p. 117^ 
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too, and those between man and his domestic animals, artists surrender to the 
sweet magic of life. Soon experience of this sort becomes more important than 
classical Being, and this is the beginning of the rich style. 

Iktinos, the architect of the Parthenon, is known to us as a gifted innovator through 
other buildings as well, the mystery temple at Eleusis and the temple of Apollo at 
Bassae. His colleague, KalHkrates, had the job of building the temple of Victory 
and the long walls connecting Athens with the Peiraieus. So far as Pheidias himself 
is concerned, we know that he made the statue of Athena Parthenos out of gold 
and ivory. But he must also have played a decisive part in the creation of the rest 
of the sculptural decorations, for Aristotle praises him as an outstanding sculptor 
in marble. This can only refer to the Parthenon, for Pheidias’ individual statues 
were of gold and ivory or of bronze. Pheidias, Iktinos and Kallikrates must have 
worked in perfect collaboration, for the sculpture and the architecture of the 
Parthenon formed one incomparable whole: even in the smallest details the central 
function of the cult statue of the goddess Athene makes itself felt. 

The foundations preserved from the early classical building were extended thirteen 
feet northward. Instead of the traditional ratio of 6 : 13 columns, that of 8 : 17 was 
adopted. Fa9ades of eight columns had hitherto been seen only on giant Ionic 
temples and on Doric ones in Gyrene and Magna Graeda which competed in size 
with the colossal dimensions of Ionic temples. Thus the very number of the columns 
is an Ionic feature. In addition, they are so unprecedentedly slender and placed 
so dose together that the individual columns do not stand out from the building 
as a whole so independently as in the older Doric temple. The entablature, too, is 
unusually light. The colonnade or peristyle surrounds the building like a shimmer¬ 
ing sheath, with that surface charm which distinguishes Ionian art. The plastic 
compactness is strengthened by the exceptional narrowness of the side and end 
passages. In addition, six columns stand before each end of the temple building 
itself, which brings one stiU doser to the multiplidty of columns characteristic of 
Ionic architecture. The antae are simply shallow pilasters, while in the older Doric 



t-eirp''ec they had formed the ends of real Trails and had left room for only two 
columns between them. 

Other Ionic elements are the frieze, which runs round above the cella, with a plate p. 120 
Lesbian kymation; the astragal over the metopes and above on the horizontal 
geison, the ornamental moulding and astragal over the antae capitals, and especially 
the four Ionic columns which supported the roof of the rectangular west chamber. 

The Parthenon is distinguished just as much by this synthesis of Ionic and Doric 
elements as by the perfection of the masonry, which was facilitated by the choice of 
material, and the splendour of its sculptures. No other temple has a continuous 
sculptured frieze round the ceUa as well as sculptured metopes. Above all the cult 
statue gained a splendour only made possible by the narrrowing of the side passages 
and the unparalleled widening of the interior. The width of the interior is in fact 
nearly 62 feet and that of the central nave 34^/2 feet. The interior columns run fig. 35 
round behind the cult statue; this too is new and helps to emphasize the feeling of 
breadth. Yet space does not become an end in itself, as it is in the architecture of the 
Latin West; it is subordinate to the plasticity of the statue, the columns and the 
entablature. What one notices at once, in comparison with the temple of Zeus at fig. 27 
Olympia, is that to each column belong not two but three slabs of the stylobate, 
and that the columns thus stand on joints, not in the middle of slabs. This is not a 
return to archaic irregularity, as some people have thought; it can only be under¬ 
stood when we realize that the classical style saw the stylobate as an integral part 
of the whole. Another unifying factor, as Gruben has shown, is the application of 
the ratio 8 : 18 to the whole building: this is the relationship between the diameter 
of the columns and the interval between them, between the outside edges of the 
ends and sides of the stylobate, and between the height (up to the geison) and width 
of the fa9ade. This could only be achieved by pushing the corner columns rather 
closer together than was usual and by a very slight difference in the intervals 
between the columns on the ends and down the sides (it is about 2^/2 inches). 

Here again an archaic expedient is adopted in the cause of unity. The proportion 
8:18 recurs in the measurements of the height and width of the temple. Height is 
related to length in the proportion 8^ : 18 2, and breadth to length of the temple 
proper is again 8:18. Thus elements stiU unrelated at Olympia have been brought 
into harmony with each other by mathematical Hnks. One cannot help thinking of 
Pericles’ friendship with the philosopher Anaxagoras, who saw in measured 
relationships the effects of the world-reason, the mind that governs everything. 

These measured relationships must not be understood as mere calculations, for 
they are bound up, in an incredibly delicate way, with the plastic life of the building. 

All the lines have a slight convex curve. There had been curves of this sort on 
archaic stylobates, and in Magna Graecia at that time columns had bulged con¬ 
siderably with what is known as 'entasis’. But the Parthenon was the first building 
in which this curvature was applied throughout in the most delicate way, right up 
to the area of the pediment. Since all the joints are vertical, all the blocks and sections 
had to be shaped like trapezia, each of them with different angles. In addition, aU 
the vertical members and surfaces lean slightly inward, the columns about three 
inches; but the geison leans outward. All this can only be explained by the fact that 





PLATE 29 - View into the west porch of the Parthenon. Athens. 448-438 b.c. Cf. p. 119. 
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he buildiog was ciMiccived as a livitig hml\\ breathing with the statue of the 
mddess. It is coimkriscil in ilir sciilpuiral dcctiratitins and bUmsoins out In the 
jmaments, partiriilarly iti the t iles cil” the tav^tde aiu! in the akroteria, richly entwined 
icanthus slitiots, wiili palmeffc^s spanning tuit al thetn like ibmes^ in richer and 
dcher colours. The big rapanscs til ihr subsiructure. ctduinns, wails, architraves 
ind geisons rcrritncd iiiipaintcih inn with the real ritvf.s niutul tlic capitals a delicate 
htormHinil ardculation bcgati, I’hr lacnia «»l the architrave were red, too, and so 
were the mmiltlings over the iriidvpliH, enlivened in cacli case whli a ig»Ul tncander. 

[n contrast wiih rlicsc were the bhir vrrdcab tif the triglyphs, rcgulac atul mutuli, 
while the ctilours inct in the sciilptiirrs, the ctiilers the ceiling arul tlie hlc?ssoins 
on the edge of ilic root. 

The synthesis of Doric and Ionic clrrneiitH which we liavc described in the buiUling 
recurs in the scitlpiurrs. I’he drlii'acy of Ionian inarblc work, the feeling for the 
shimmering life t.il' die stirlace, iinitrs with the sense of law, the strict cation of the 
human figutc which Polvkleitos hail ilevrlopcil to perfection front Argive tradition. 

Just as the arcliitccitirr tiiltib i!ir proiiii?<r of the Parthenon’s itrcitecessors, so the 
sculpture sums up Attic iradiiiotg wiiti the same Citnsisrency atui individuality that 
distinguish tlie Attic iragjc jiorf*i. 

The cult statue was about i yards high; t:? leri according to Idiny du iH, 'Phe base vm, 33 
showed the adorninriii of' Pafuhira m the presence of lo gods, a tnytliical example 
of the art caf tlic goiltlcHS who in Ihmdtira had crraiet! tlie archetype of’ perfect 
beauty. Ihis wouht make evrrvoiir thuik «it die fate whicli Pandora luul brtniglu 
to mankind, like anottier great iriiipf rr’o, I Irlrri. If was in this HetiHC that Piilygnotos 
had depicted Helen ifi his faiiim4,«4 |■umdng of itir nadv ot lV<iy, arul it was for the 
same purpose diat lliridias' pupil, Agorakriftci, was fti let I lelnt a|ipraron the base 
of the statue of Nemesis at Hliaimius alnmi 4j.n. The tragrtiy of human esistetu'c ■ ru;. 56 
divine grace and earthly i oiuhtionalif v was «lisi t»vereil in tlie t entury of tragedy. 

The circle of'goth dtat apjirars here can l»r seen tour more times on the Parihctum: 
on the inside of Athena s shield, in the baffle wifh the giants; on the east side of 
the temple in the meniprs, aigtin na the bat dr with the giants; in the irie'/e, at tlic rin. 34 

handing over of the robe to Athnir; aiu! Iiiiallv in the peiliment at the Inrtfi of the 
goddess. 

It is only in battle that divine i»ri.!rr aiul form triumjdi tiver the lack of measure 
that attracts and tltfeatens ns toilay tnore dian ever, 'rhaf is why tfte struggle of' 
the gods widi the gi^nits is balani'rd on die inusuie of die shiehl by the victory of 
the Atheriiatis over the Aiiia/ons, aiul on ihe edges of the goddess’s soles could lie 
seen Theseus and the laijudis tighimg against the Centattrs. Pheithas was the 
first to represeiii the C #igaiitoniachv as a t'osinic rvent; he makes the giants storm 
up the rnouniiiin of' heaven and ifir gotb, surrounded l*y the ilay stars, fight from 
above. These scenes are tlie ones most likely to ftave been rxecuteil by Pheitlias 
himself, because their small loriiiat inadr tlinii easier to comnd than the va^i marble 
work of the friem* muiid tiie crtla, We too i'aii grasji dieie small pictures licttcr 
than the whole litatue, tor rr|iroihictioiis of it preserve little of the style of the 
original 

It lotiks as if file secret of the work lay in the new lofty mulerstanding of life. ru;, 33 
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Athene appeared without her solemn cloak, in the homely peplf> 5 «. A ini’; line of 
movement ran through the figure from the free leg right up to the racHatu counte¬ 
nance and interpreted the standing position as strength collectcul iti the ct|uilibrium 
of Being and time, freedom and constraint. Admirers said that Phcitlias hatl seen 
the goddess herself. This divine freedom must have discortcerfetl anyone used to 
the old cult statues, for he was challenged to learn tlic inner law of life atul to live 
in accordance with it. It is much more comfortal>k to follow the outwartl pre- 
scriptions of traditional habit and custom. 'Fliat is why Pheiilias gave the .statue as 
a whole an almost archaic appearance by cndt>witig it with a large number of 
attributes. Everything temporal was submerged in the variety of timeless tuotifs. 
The sculptor did not destroy tradition; he gave it a mw interpretation anti brcatglit 
it to fulfilment. Beside the shield rose one of the heroes who dwelt in tlie depths of 
the citadel rock, Erichthonios, in the sinister shape of a snake. I’hc peph^s was 
girded with snakes, and snakes played round the aegis. I’he spear rcstctl (in a 
bronze sphinx. The central crest of the helmet was .supported by a spliimc, and 
these on each side of it by winged horses, llie edge of the helmet was adorned with 
griffins and possibly with roes, A column with the original form of the Corinthian 
capital supported Athene’s right hand, on which the goddess of victory hovered. 

It was primarily the unified ideal programme of the ParthenoiPs sculpotral deco- 
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rations that dictated their style. The beginning points forward to the whole; the 

style of the execution is inseparable from the poetic idea underlying it. The theme 

of the metopes as a whole is the struggle of the gods and the Athenians against 

the enemies of the classical world. The Gigantomachy of the east metopes depicts fig. 34 

as never before the whole cosmos of the Olympians in the spirit of Homer. Over 

the seven intervals between the columns were twice seven metopes; in the middle 

of the left-hand seven stood Athene, who was regarded as the real victor over the 

giants, and in the middle of the right-hand seven Heracles, without whom the 

victory could not have been gained. In between them six metopes were left for the 

three higher divine couples: in the middle were Zeus and Hera, to the left of them 

Poseidon and Amphitrite, and to the right of them, likewise facing inward, Apollo 

and Artemis. The first three metopes depicted Hermes, Dionysus and Ares, and 

the last three Aphrodite, her husband Hephaestus and Helios. The composition 

unified the alternation of metope and triglyph for the first and only time into a 

whole, which together with the composition of the pediment contributed to the 

unity of the building. Pheidias^ idea of framing aU important happenings with the 

motions of the heavenly bodies was imitated throughout antiquity, as a symbol of 

the eternal cosmic laws. Behind this, as B. Schweitzer saw, was Anaxagoras’ 

doctrine of the divine intelligence which reveals itself in the laws which govern 

everything that happens. Just as the gods defeated the giants, so the Athenians 

under Theseus defeated the Amazons and the Centaurs; the Amazons appear in 

the west metopes, the Centaurs in 24 of ihe 32 south metopes. The eight lost plate p. 128 

metopes of the south side seem to have depicted, according to old drawings, the 

foundation of the Panathenaic festival. In all these battles it was Athena who 

brought victory, as she did in the battles of the Greeks against the Trojans depicted 

in the north metopes. The subject is not the destinies of individuals but the destiny 

of a whole people and its gods. 

These m3n:hical pictures are still more closely linked to the present by the 173- 
yard-long frieze showing the procession of Athenians at the Panathenaea. Hitherto figs. 36, 37 
themes Hke this had been confined to small votive reliefs. The monumental treat¬ 
ment was unparalleled; in older art only processions of gods are at all comparable 
in splendour. The east frieze brings back the figure seven, familiar to us from the 
intervals between the columns and from the metopes; the central scene showing 
the handing over of the peplos is accompanied by two groups of gods, two groups 
of heroes and two processions of maidens. There are thus seven groups altogether, 
which include 14 gods and 14 heroes and stewards. There are 30 maidens, three 
from each of the ten phylae or tribes into which the Attic people was divided. The 
composition of the other friezes was freer. The right-hand half of the north frieze 
was taken up by the horsemen, then a quarter by the chariots, and the last quarter 
by the sacrificial procession of youths. The less well-preserved south frieze was 
arranged in a parallel fashion. The west frieze is the best preserved; it shows the 
horsemen starting out. The frieze as a whole gives a radiant picture of Attic life, 
but the picture is only an archetype. There is none of the pomp with which the 
Renaissance tricked out such processions in order to lend a little glory to a some¬ 
what shabby life. It is the perfection of classical life that men and animals, devoid 
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FIG. 34 - Reconstruction of the east pediment and metopes (mtkmt tim /iermes md Heims 
metopes) of the Parthenon^ after E. Berger, 448-4^2 n.c, Cf, p, t2$ ami Mm\ 


FIG. 34 


PLATE P. 125 


FIG. 35 


FIGS. 36, 37 
PLATE P. 120 
FIG. 35 


of all pomp, are yet seen from such a lofty standpoint tliat tlicy enilHidy the whole 
wonder of creation. 

The east pediment puts the crowning touch, on a colossal scak% t<* the theme of 
the east front, the cosmos of the Olympians. They are no h>nger f iidtting, as in the 
metopes, or on earth, as in the frieze, but on Olympus, at the birth of Athena, 
whose birthday was also celebrated at the Panatlienaca. To deal hrst with the reelin- 
ing figures, Dionysus on the left and Aphrodite on the right have nut yet iced 
the great event that has taken place in the centre, llic birth breakn into the wonder¬ 
ful stillness like a sunrise. In real life it was at sunrise in tlic nuirning td a glowing 
August day that the festive procession entered the city, ant! on t!te left of’ the pedi¬ 
ment Helios rises; his horses shy at the wonder reigning over all nature. I'he 
identity of only a few of the central figures is known for certain: I Icjdvacstus and 
Zeus on his throne from a Roman relief in Madrid, llcra standing l>chind him 
from fragments on the Acropolis, Athena, moving anti s|>arkling like a swift ray 
of light, from Roman copies, and finally the Nike that crowned the ctunposition 
from a fragment of the original in the British Museum. l‘he figures at the sides, who 
are reacting to the event in the centre, give us a better idea t>f its f rightcning wonder 
than any reconstruction: the intimate group of Demeter ami C Ara sitting to the 
left on the chest with the secret Eleusinian vessels, by which they can be identified, 
and to the right a figure that is probably I.eto, who has alreatly noticed the event. 
Peitho is just beginning to pay attention, but she does ntu wish to disturb her 
mistress Aphrodite, who is resting in her lap. To the right of Aplirodiic Night, 
who belongs to her, drives her team, down into the river encircling the earth. 
The west pediment goes with the east pediment as action g<^es witli rest or <iay 
with night. The scene is not Olympus but the Acropolis of Atiwns. i^erfeciion just 
appears on Olympus, but on earth it demands the check of opp«>siiig forces, 
struggle. Thus the east frieze shows the calm tranquillity of the groups of gods, 
the west frieze shows the stormy movement as the riders start oui, and the west 
pediment the extreme intensification of movement. Athena and Pmeukm have 
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themselves come down from Olympus to the citadel and are taking possession of 
it; the venerable families of the heroes of the citadel scatter in terror. Thus the 
figures are not resting quiedy, as they are in the east; they are erect and pushing 
; forward into the plane of the picture. Pheidias shows classical fulfilment not only 
in the equilibrium of the resting contrapposto^ like Polykleitos, but also in that of 
movement. He transforms the old theme of the batde of the gods into a compe¬ 
tition. Athena and Poseidon are not aiming at each other but at the same spot of 
ground, in order to stick spear and trident into the' earth as a sign of their sover¬ 
eignty; they are taking possession. They start back at the w-onder they have 
created. The early archaic period had seen gods md heroes as the daemonic 
causes of happenings, but Pheidias is the first to make us understand their activities 
as events, from their numinous appearance, intensified by the fiery steeds, to the 
fright of the heroes. In the pediments of Olympia Zeus and Apollo had still been 
invisible to the heroes, embodying destiny in pow'erful Being; now they execute it. 
The dispute between Athena and Poseidon had never been depicted before; in 
older art the Olympian gods had only confronted each other when they took a 
hand in battles between heroes. Pheidias sees the spirit or intelligence that perme¬ 
ates the world as embodied in concrete figures. When he shows the birth from the 
head of Zeus, which had been a stumbling block to early classical feeling, we be¬ 
lieve him; the naive reality of the fairy tale has been replaced by a higher, inward. 


PLATE 30 - Leto(?), Peitho and Aphrodite, from die east pediment of the Parthenon. 438-432 b.c. 
London* Cp p, 124, 
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FIG. 35 - Ruonstruction of ihe west pediment of the Partimum, ,sfSer /■'. Jinimmer. 4 Si 4^2 B.c. 
Cf p. 124. 


PLATE P. 128 
FIGS. 34-37 


FIG, 38 


FIG. 35 


figs. 36, 37 


Spiritual one. The gathering of the Olympians assumes a new meaning, too, in 
that each god is understood as a model of what man can achie%^c. Tlie transitory 
events of eardily life are controlled by cosmic collaboraticm. Everything is shaped 
by the goddess in which Anaxagoras’ the universal intelligence, is made 

manifest. Through the sculpture and architecture of the Parthenon runs a unified 
stream of life which brings home to us in continually changing forms man’s 
vocation to turn that divine essence into reality. This mcanitig shines f<srth from 
the building, especially when one sees it from one of the neighbouring hills; it 
looks then like something that has come down from alnive, Siunetlung heavenly 
that radiates light on earth, like the dwelling of the divinity which has lent earth 
.its perfection. 

The execution of the sculptures reveals a change in style from the metopes to the 
pediments via the frieze. If this was the order in which the wcuk was carried out, 
we may expect to find that Pheidias’ style made itself felt even less in tlie metopes 
than in the frieze and pediments- We should also lie alile to sec when l^heidias left 
Athens to work on his cult statue of Zeus at Olympia. If we look at tlic metopes on 
the south side as a whole, it becomes clear that Pheidias’ design was lituited to the 
mere provision of themes. His assistants had great freedom and i n the older metopes 
they did not understand his individuality so well as in the more recent <mcs (p. 12 3). 
Common to them all is the conception of the individual as the daemonic, so that 
the battles, which are at the same time the highest manifestation of life, ai^pcar as 
the expression of inner conflicts between measure and tlie lack of it, lietween form 
and chaos. As always in Greek art, the adversarie.s arc given cc|ual dii^nity; each 
IS seen as a tragic being conditioned by the tensions which are the very stuff of 
life. The new conception of the Centaurs, the Sliakespearean variety of their ages 
and characters, is due to Pheidias. Between lus sketches and the execution there 
was a delicate artistic organization which conveyed tlic geniu.s’s intention to the 
assistants and secured the clearer and clearer expression of it in the frieze and 
pediments until Pheidias left Athens to work on the statue of Zeus at Olympia. 
In the west pediment, there is such a profound diffcrence in style between the 
violent centre-piece and the groups at the sides that we must assume that Plieidias 
left Athens soon after 43 5 and was no longer able to supervise the execution of the 
side groups. We may expect to And his own hand at work most clearly in the middle 
of the pediments and in the east and west fncz.es. 

The frieze leads us eastward; there the procession is received l>y the gods in the 
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happiness of their perfectly fuLSUed lives. They move with classical freedom and 
are distinguished from men only by their individual dignity, their size, the fact that 
they are sitting and their Olympian calm. They crown the frieze’s panorama of life 
in the way that the akroterion or ornamental finion tops a gravestone, and their 
natures sum up, as archetypes of it, all that lives and breathes in the whole work. 

Pheidias was the first sculptor to distinguish the twelve gods not so much by 
attributes as by Being and attitude. They are more individualized than men, be¬ 
cause they are archetypes, while the individual 'element in men disintegrates into 
the fortuitous. The Centaurs’ heads of the south metopes are at the opposite pole 
to this kind of individualization. Homer preceded Pheidias in seeing the gods in this 
way, but Pheidias was the first to give Homer’s vision concrete shape. The gods 
lose in effective power what they gain in comprehensibility. The philosophers of 
the archaic period realized this. Pheidias compensates for this dar^pr by letting 
us see all the individual elements together in one cosmos; the gods appear not 
only in Olympian calm but also in all kinds of battles. Behind the multifarious forms 
of the gods one senses a higher order, the universal intelligence, the significance of 
cosmic events. 

Zeus on his throne is somewhat bigger than the others; he has to bend his head in figs. 36, 38 
order to find room in the frieze, just as Pheidias’ statue of Zeus in tb temple at 
Olympia seemed to burst the narrow space. But he does not look so e lemn as he 
did there. His cloak has slipped from his shoulders, his left arm is 1 sting com¬ 
fortably on the arm of the throne, and his right hand, with the seep re, rests in 
his lap. Hera is unveiling herself, facing Zeus like a bride, as glorious as on the 
first day of their marriage, and Zeus looks at her in admiration: by the" tnguage of 
their eyes they are carried away from the present moment into the eter .al aspect of 
their being. Iris, the messenger of the gods, closely linked to Hera by her attitude, 
confirms the link by her close attention; she is arranging her hair and robe which 
have been ruffled in flight. The breathing life and articulation in the clear structure 
of these figures seem to me to represent faithfully Pheidias’ own personal style. 

The group of gods in front of Hera betrays an Ionian hand: her broad and power¬ 
fully built son Ares, youthfully restless, always ready to spring up, with his hands 
round his right knee; then Demeter with the torch, touching her chin with her 
right hand and never free from worry about her distant daughter, Persephone. 

She is bringing the bread and Dionysus the wine. Dionysus, distinguished as* 
once on Klitias’ crater by his way of looking out of the picture, is sitting on a soft 
cushion, leaning against his brother Hermes, and raising his left hand in festive 
enthusiasm. Hermes, as messenger, sits right in front, with his traveller’s hat, the 
petasosy in his lap; in his right hand he holds the herald’s staff. All th^se figures 
have an Ionian softness about their bodies and pictorially rend j.ments, 

though the latter are drawn by an artist with a fiery temperament. 

Among the north-facing gods, Athena, furthest back, has the pb of honour fig. 37 
corresponding to that of Zeus. Turning to talk to her is Hephaest* leaning his 
right shoulder on a stick, like the cripple that he is. Although Athen; iistinguish- 

ed only by the spear and the aegis lying in her lap, her position and a ude give her 
a look of superiority; in the female sphere, too, there is a mea: ured, guiding 
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PLATE 31 - Lapith and Centaur. Marble metope (second from the left) from the south side of the 
Parthenon. 448-442 b.c. Height 4 ft. in. London. Cf.p. 126. 
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element. Eleonore speaks of it in Goethe’s Tasso. Athena is quite different from 
Artemis, who, in all her beauty, bends forward in shy excitement and turns to 
Aphrodite. Next come a pair joined in conversation and in a world of their own, 
Poseidon and Apollo. Poseidon sits up straight in strict profile, in quiet isolation as 
the ruler of his own realm of nature, with tangled locks. Apollo wore a metal 
garland and probably held a laurel staff in his left hand; the gesture links him with 
Dionysus, so much akin to him. In the radiant glory of his youth he looks at 
Poseidon, whose severity he shares. Aphrodite is seen here for the first time as the 
mother of Eros. With maternal concern she has put her umbrella in his hand to 
protect his naked body. He nestles against her with a child’s shyness and hides 
his hand in her robe, but presses forward with the top half of his body, with a 
proud glance that reflects the imperiousness of the gesture and its secret, love, 
which unites beautiful creatures. The enchantment in the glance is intensified by 
the mother’s pointing gesture. We can guess that the half-ruined figure of Aphro¬ 
dite and those of her neighbours Artemis and Eros symboli2ed beauty’s power to 
bring happiness, a power that rises above anything to do with sexuality. This 
vision is implicit in Plato; but while his Eros is winged, so as to be able to con¬ 
template perfection in a higher world, the Eros of Pheidias looks upon the 
perfection of this world amid the gods appearing in person. 

Between the two halves of the group of gods, on the inside of the temple, the 
events of the procession are completed: two maidens bring chairs to entertain the 
gods, for the presence of the gods fulfils the prayers of men. The priestess helps 
them with thek burden; she is the priestess of Athena Polias and the central figure 
of the whole frieze. Behind her the treasurer hands over the new garment, which 
the procession has brought, to a servant to look after. The outward events could 
not be simpler, yet in the variety of attitude, age and sex of the five figures there is 
a pol3rphonic harmony that gives them a silent greatness. 

In comparison with the metopes the style of the frieze is more unified. Yet here too 
and in the pediments the marks of Attic, Ionian and Dorian collaborators can be 
distinguished. What is most significant is that the splendour of the central horse¬ 
man of the west frieze recurs in the middle of the west pediment; this is the mark 
of Pheidias himself. We have already observed his powers of invention in the east 
metopes and in the middle of the east frieze; they are clearer here than in the terribly 
disfigured centre of the east pediment. The fragments of the statues of Athena and 
Poseidon from the west pediment are the most powerful things that classical art 
has left us, the crown of Pheidias’ work; only the statue of Zeus at Olympia can 
have been more wonderful. The way in which the aegis and the folds are drawn 
tautly, yet full of fiery life, over Athena’s breast, accompanying the deep breath of 
triumph, surpasses any similar modelling in the east pediment; there were ceaseless 
variations on it later, but it was never achieved again. And one has only to compare 
this colossal Poseidon, its swelling chest muscles and sublime strength, with the 
calm, aristocratic torso of the east pediment, the quietly dignified Dionysus and the 
nimble heroes of the west pediment, to appreciate the uniqueness of the work. 
In the whole composition one can see how much the baroque style owes to it. It 
reflects a titanic intensification of the moment, something that in the west pedi- 
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FIG. 56 - From the east frieze of the Parthemm. trim left to ri,^ht'. Hermer, Dhnym, Demeter, 
A.res, Iris, Hera and Zeus. 442-4)^ B.C. C}. p. J 2/. 


Pbeidias’ Zeus at 
Olympia 
FIG. 38 


FIGS. 39, 40 


merit is raised to the timeless by the equililirium <>( forces, 'llionipson saw that this 
Poseidon was the model for the Triton in the ptirch oi the Rtinuin C)«.leon. The 
copy gives some idea how unprecedentedly bold and elemental t!ic gotl looked 
in the pediment, with tangled hair flying hack, tlic passitmatc gaze of the narrow 
face and the mouth opened a little to utter a proud cry. 

The spectators of the west pediment are far removed fVom sucli greatness. There 
is no question here of archetypes; the aim is to sluw tlic charm of the unusual and 
the momentary, to portray individual souls. 

Pheidias did not halt at the happiness fulfilled of the birth of Athena. 1 le pressed 
forward to a still more powerthl vision of the gods, just as Michelangelo went on 
from the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel to create the Last judgement. And like 
Michelangelo’s successors, those of Pheidias too became mannerists. In the middle 
of the west pediment from the active tension lietwcen the two gotls, lictwcen the 
male and female forces, a new lightness, a new movement is gained, which sees 
Poseidon and Athena, with a limitless povzer never glimpsed before, as the great 
male and female gods of the citadel of Athens. I’he heavens Imve opened over the 
Acropolis and the gods have come down to earth. 

Our best witnesses to the appearance of the lost statue o( Zeus at Olympia are some 
rare coins struck for a special occasion by the Emperor 1 ladrian. 'Ilicir style shows 
that the Zeus was created after the Athena Partltenos. I'his is confirmed by the 
discovery in Pheidias’ workshop at Olympia of the clay moulds for the god’s 
golden robe and by a drinking-cup from the period round 430 inscril>cd with the 
owner’s name, ‘Pheidias’. Further confirmation is provideti by reliefs <if two 
friezes showing the slaughter of the children of Niobc l)y Apollo and Artemis 
—Roman work, whose style and theme suggest that they are copies of the tf iczes 
on the throne of Zeus known to us from literary evidence. 

In his Zeus, as in the Athena Parthenos, Pheidias created a new type of cult statue 
characterized by the wealth of sculpture surrounding it. The more ctunprchcnsible 
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FIG. 37 *- t'ffm ih nf //*/ iKirihimm. kf/ Affma, ! ifphatjius^ Posmim^ 

Apih^ Ariimh^ Apimklfif timi /fmi, 44j ^|l' if,r, CZ/l/?. /*»7. 

the godlicatl heranic in itn tirg.init* apprarunrc, the rlrarrr the pointers had to he to 
the supernatural orilcr repressed in myth. Phridias tnatlc visible what the (keek 
spirit had hirhertt* only surtnisrti alHun the supreme potl. /cuh had been portrayed 
at Olympia as striding cHit with his dumderbidt. Phridias is btdtl enough to break 
with this tradition and to display f hunrr*H Zeus, entlironed in lofty ealin. Amnd’^ 
ing to dcseripti<ins of’ the Hiaittc the iiuist have had something impcruius 
about it, wiili tlir left leg drawn baek atu! tlir tnovetuent of" the rig^ht haml, on 
which the goildess td vidory hovered, In this way tlte vit toriuus aspect of tlic 
archaic warrior Zeus aiui die saving aspect of the early tlassical Zeus Soter W'cre 
absorbed intt» tlte portrayal, But the tluuulrrbtjlt was missing atul the cagjc perched 
quietly on the sceptre; the giul now rukai thrtfugh spiritual, not physical ptiwer. In 
comparison with the Adiena Iktrthrnos the colours were intensified aiul unified; 
in front of tlic statue diere was a square paved with hlatdiisli limestone and suf'-' 
rounded l>y a white marble step; on each siile, between die colutuns, there were 
brightly painted harriers. 1‘he throne was matlr of goUl, ebony and ivory, the 
cloak of goUl; the latter was atlurned with lilies, the lightning flowers, in glass 
inlays, small fragments of which liavc breti preserved, l‘hc chiton, too, was covered 
with gold leaf, and $u were the sandals, llie naked flesh was tnade of ivory. As in laca 33 
the Parthenon, sculpture atul architecture were brought into splendid liarmony, 
although this was much more diltfculi iirre, wdiere the statue luu! to he tlesigncd 
for a building alreatly statuling. 1‘hr statue reached up to the ceiling <if the ccUa; 
it was seven or eight times life nl/.t and <iver 19 feet Ingln I’he height of the throne 
was fourdifths of the height of the wliole work, Adiena Partlicnos, too, was eight 
times life»si’/c and about 40 feet high. Both Zeus and Athena were 50 feet from the 
entrance wall and their bases were feet wiile. llie use of black stone alongside 
white stone first occurs in tlir I'lalaces old ‘yrus at. Pasargiuiai about 5 30; Mnesikks 
in the Propylaea, Iktinoji at fdcusis am! Kallimachos in the Brechtheum may have 
folioweti tliis example. 












FIG. 38 - Cross-section of the temple of Zeus with Phiidim* mii st&tm. 460-4)0 B»c\ 
Cf.pp. X30-13). 


Later generations felt, as Quintilian tells us (12^10,9), that Phcidias iiad added 
something to traditional religion, so adequate to tlic god liimsclf was the majesty 
of the work’. But the notion that the work was the classical period’s last word in 
classicism first gained currency through the Stoic philosophy, llie late classical 
Appx. PL. 46, 47 style sought a new supra-human transfiguration and found it in the head of Zeus 
framed in wavy locks of hair that probably goes back to I xochares; classicism was 
more attached to this late classical portrait, llie Stoic philoscjphy, on the other 
hand, awoke the feeling that the stern and fateful found purer expression in the 
Olympian Zeus. With this in mind Dio Chrysostom, in a speech in 90 a.d., calls 
Pheidias’ Zeus the most beautiful and the dearest to God of all works on earth; the 
mere sight of it, he says, stills aU sorrow. Even Christianity, which sees God as the 
Idndly father, has produced no more pregnant and powerful portrait of God the 
Father; without realizing the fact, it followed the Stoic conception. 

On the base one saw the birth of Aphrodite from the sea in the presence of the 
Olympians, just as one saw on the base of the Athena Parthenos the adornment of 
Pandora taking place in the same company. The birth of Aphrodite is less tragic; it 
adds the finishing touch to the beauty of the world that Zeus rules over. Graces 
and hours on the throne’s back, itself six feet high, pointed to the order and charm 
of the universe. 
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In Ephesus groups made of basalt have been fbimtb spliinxes alnlucting youths, 
unusual treatments of the theme which can only be undcrsttuHl as copies of ebony 
groups on the sides of the throne. Other mythical examples of death and its in¬ 
scrutable mystery were the friezes tif t!te chiklrcn of Hiohe being killed by Apollo 
and Artemis. I'lie Apcillo frieze is mtirc dramatic ant! ItH^ks like the wt>rk of Fheidias fig. 40 
himself; the surface licrc is tilled with powerful, org^anically constructed figures. 

The other frieze is nt.n so firm in structure and has bigiter empty spaces. The fig. 39 

forms arc more strongly rounded and tecuierly animated, but orgatiically less 
firmly constructed. Buschor is inclined u> see the harul <if Kolotes liere. (Character¬ 
istic is the dillercaice between the two sisters holding dying brothers ami sisters in 
their arms ; Kolotcs'Artemis frieze pays nu^re attention to b>rtuitous, individual 
details and the spiritual is ilepictcd mtirc lyrically. One feels m<)rc o( the surround¬ 
ing landscape and atmosphere; evcryttuitg is more airy, ntorc tapered, more mobile. 

The Apollo frieze is full of great figure work, in an uninterrupted wall of fate- 
laden forms. Apollo is powerfiil; Artemis more rounclcii and active. The dying 
youth looks up at his sister as if at the life he must leave; the two are linked in a 
strong organic unity, while Koloies* pair sink down like a nuuirnful sacrifice. In 
the first frieze all is grandii^se and sublime, in the other alt is charm and movement; 
in the first plasticity prevails, in tlie other cme can tccl the surrounding work!; the 
first recalls St>phocIes, rlic iiihcr luiripitlcM. Thus already l^heidtas* closest collaln)- 
rators no longer undcrsttjod him completely, llie change to the rich style is 
already beginning. But in hotfi f rier/,es the perfection of the gotls is uninterruptedly 
present in the hcaiiiy id' tiicir victims. 

It is scarcely comj>rrhensildc luiw l^hridias was able ta produce a num!>er of 
highly celebrated br<mzc statues while the I'^arthcfum was in tlie process of being 
built. His bronze Apidk^, whicli nunul in front id'the ikirihetum, seems to he most 
fully mirrored in the statue at Kassel, 'fhe Aptdlo from the d'ihcr in the Icrntc 
Museum at Rome seems ti» be the w«irk id'a dillcrcnt sculptor, but one closely akin 
to Pheidias. Tlic statue <if the pc^et Anacreon in CApentiag.en may well go back 
to a work by Phciilm himself; it is tme id'the few ccipies id'Crreek portraits whidt 
reproduce more than the hcail. Prc^cmincnt among his goddesses was tlic fifty- 
foot-high Athena Promadios, a Imge brorr/e statue <in tltc Acropolis, whose shield 
the original of tlie famous Afedusa Roridanint may later have receiveti as coat: <d' 
arms. Classicists were less afiractcil Ity the still early classical Athena Proniadms 
than by the Athena I .einnia dcilicated abtHit 44H by Cidonists going olf to Ixmnos; 

Fuftwlnglcr has skilfully fitted the ropy <d’ the head at Btdogna to a ctipy of the 
body in Dresden. Plicktias’ iiHUir heauiiful work was recktmed to he tlic wmunded 
Amazon, which was displayed at Kphesufi alongside similar statues by Folyklcitos afi^x. i»n. 
and Kresilas; copies id’all three have ciime clown to us. 

We tend to take rather too much for granted the abundance cd” information almut PolykkUm 
Greek artists tlrat has Iwn handed down to us, Wc do not know the names of the 
artists of any other liighly devdoficd civilizations ■ Near bar Iktst, early 
Middle Ages - and rdarivcly le%v have survived even from the Roman period. 

Before the Renaissance the Crrecks were the only people to he interested in sudi a 
thing as the history of art. lliey were the first to try to understand the individual 
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FIG. 39 Artemis kills the children of Niobe. Reconstruction of a frie:^e on the statue of Zeus 
at Olympia (by Kolotes), Towards 4^0 B.c. Cf p. 


characteristics of great personalities. From the seventh century onwards their artists 
signed their work; the inscriptions reflect the changes in their conceptions of 
themselves. We hear of treatises on their own work by several masters; for example, 
Theodoros, who together with Rhoikos built the temple of Hera in Samos during 
the second quarter of the sixth century, wrote about this temple himself. About 
450 Agatharchos, who painted scenery for Aeschylus, wrote a treatise on per¬ 
spective, and shortly afterwards Polykleitos produced one on the correct pro¬ 
portions embodied in his Doryphoros, a statue itself known as ‘the Canon*. 

On the basis of the signatures and of writings of this sort scholars since Aristotle 
have reconstructed the history of Greek art. Their conclusions have been handed 
down to us in part by Pliny and Quintilian. Other writers described the sanctuaries 
and their votive offerings in periegeses\ that of Pausanias has been preserved. With 
this guidance at hand the Romans had the Greek masterpieces copied. In the case 
of all other civilizations we possess simply what has been found by chance in 
excavations; but in the case of Greek civilization we possess what noble minds 
selected from the legacy of the past, in so far as it did not perish later in barbarian 
times. It is true that the number of works that could conveniently be copied was 
too small for Roman needs. Variants were therefore created which were supposed 
to look like classical works and thus falsified the picture of Greek art. 

The ancient writers on art name 21 works by Polykleitos, and of these we can 
PLATE p. 136 identify the Doryphoros, the Amazon and the Diadoumenos, a youth tying a 
victor’s band round his head. Other statues can be ascribed to Polykleitos from 
their style. Although he belonged to the school of Argos and his works were 
therefore not so convenient to copy as Attic ones, we know him well because he 
was highly esteemed and classed with Pheidias and Myron as one of the great 
masters of the classical heroic style. In 420 he made one of these famous statues of 
gold and ivory, the cult statue of Hera at Argos. This work and the whole de¬ 
coration of the Heraeum correspond, as it were, to Pheidias* Parthenon. Just as 
the east pediment of the Parthenon showed the birth of Athena, so that of the 
Heraeum showed the birth of Zeus. Hera was enthroned like Pheidias* Zeus and 
was just as richly adorned with subsidiary sculptures. Her diadem carried graces 
and hours. In one hand she held a pomegranate and in the other a sceptre. On the 
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FIG, 40 - A.pollo kills the children ofNiobe, Reconstruction of Pheidias* frieze on the statue of Zeus 
at Olympia, Towards 4^0 B.C, Cf p, 13^, 


latter perched a cuckoo, for it was in the shape of a cuckoo that Zeus first approach¬ 
ed Hera. Beside Hera stood a Hebe made of gold and ivory by Naukydes, a 
kinsman of Polykleitos. 

The Doryphoros shows Achilles carrying the famous lance of Pelion. The over plate p. 136 

life-si2e scale suits only a hero or a god, and on a relief from Argos the Doryphoros 

is leading a horse, as befits a hero. Naked youths with lances, which were erected 

in palaestrae^ as models for the competitors, were called effigies A.chilleae, The 

invention gives the impression of the fulfilment of an idea that until then had been 

only dimly conceived; it is like bright day after a dream. Modern bronze casts 

based on the marble replica in Naples give a somewhat too rigid idea of the bronze 

original. The leg carrying no weight is free and placed a little behind; only the tip 

of the foot touches the ground and the whole body is more loosely articulated. 

This innovation struck the ancient writers on art as the creation of Polykleitos; 

Pliny calls it uno crure insistere. Varro remarks that Polykleitos’ works were 
^quadrata’, that is, squarely and firmly constructed, and resembled each other 
paene ad unum exemplum, Quintilian praises their Mecor’ or comeliness; but people 
missed Pheidias’ grandeur in Polykleitos’ statues of gods. 

Contemporaries were so much struck by ‘the Canon’ that it was utilized at once 
and ceaselessly, even as early as the west frieze of the Parthenon; thus it must date 
from shortly before 442. To us classical works appear all too obvious. One must 
try to see them as if one were beholding them for the first time, as archetypes which 
do not exist in the outside world. Thus Leo B. Alberti, the great architect and 
theoretician of the Quattrocento, describes the Polyklekan standing position as 
if it were something quite normal that he had observed himself in daily life; yet 
none of us has ever adopted this attitude except in the attempt to copy a Polykleitan 
figure. Buschor has put it well: ‘Armed only with the glory of his youth, the radiant 
prince walks through the camp with head erect. The lion-like strength, the un¬ 
trammelled pride of Achilles is perfectly captured in this statue. . . But in addition 
he is a man who knows what he is doing; he has preferred an early death in the 
bloom of youth to an ordinary life. This knowledge bends his head and deepens his 
gaze, but also makes the young hero’s body shine forth in a brighter light, a quiet 
collected world full of inner agitation; an astringent, tense life, still unbroken by 
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the flood of spiritual currents, a spiritual sphere far above corporeal existence, in 
which however there is still no dichotomy between body and spirit; knowledge of 
the great supra-personal law of fate and deep familiarity with it/ Polykleitos pro¬ 
duced many different modulations of the canon. He always achieved afresh the 
clarity and balanced harmony of the figure, even in the firm, indeed angular set of 
the skull and the carefully symmetrical arrangement of the hair. But the character 
of the works changes according to subject and time. Enrichment brings in the 
Apollo (the Diadoumenos, about 420) a swinging, contrasting rhythm of con¬ 
struction. 

The themes of oiling, scraping and crowning oneself and of the band that 

was put round the hair recur again and again in classical art; they are more 

frequent than subjects from athletics itself, such as throwing the discus. Archaic 

art had portrayed victors standing quietly, without any attributes. The classical 

period, through gesture and movement, shows the essential character, the fateful 

unity of Being. But this is easier to portray in peaceful attitudes than in the 

contest itself; few succeeded, as Myron did, in his famous Diskobolos, in achieving plate p. 141 

the apparently impossible. The choice of motifs was further conditioned by the 

fact that it was in this attitude that the young victor made the deepest impression 

on the admiring spectators; to this extent the statues are even portraits. In the 

same way Homer too depicts the heroes in situations in which their essential 

natures are most completely revealed. The subtle differences between the various 

works of Polykleitos remind us of the fragments preserved of his treatise on the 

canon: ^beauty rests, down to a nuance, on the relationships between many 

numbers.’ Although he was the first to formulate clearly the importance of 

measurable proportions, he was aware that there was also an irrational element in 

artistic creation. Polykleitos called this elsewhere the hair’s breadth by which a 

work must depart from the canon and which remains the artist’s secret. In 

another place he calls it the kairos^ the indispensable proportion which must be 

achieved in order to perfect a work and which cannot be calculated. It is such 

subtleties as these that not only distinguish the completed work from the calculated 

design but also lend different nuances to the separate statues even of an artist 

whose work as a whole is as uniform as that of Polykleitos. 

Polykleitos’ portraits of perfect manhood have reminded people of Protagoras’ 
doctrine that man was the measure of ah things. Plato makes Protagoras expound 
this doctrine in one of those dialogues which show Socrates conversing with 
young men of the sort that Polykleitos created in those same years. But the tone 
of these conversations implies that it is something deeper and divine that constitutes 
the beauty of these young men and is the measure of aU things. The humility of 
Polykleitos’ youths expresses their subordination to something higher, their 
striving for victory to the honour of the god, their reverent awe of this god, and 
their ties with the state, which is governed by the gods and bestows the garland 
for their victories. It is along these lines that Socrates answers Protagoras. In our 
day the beauty of this time of life is seldom seen; we know only of teen-agers and 
teen-age behaviour and thus rob ourselves of what in Polykleitan statues was 
offered to the gods as the most precious gift there was. We should admire not only 
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classical art but also the consciously shaped life that was its premise and that knew 
such lofty forms of existence. 

Kresilas Crete, where Kresilas^ native city of Cydonia lay, did not play a prominent part 
in the classical period. Kxesilas worked in Athens and obviously learnt a good deal 
there, for the drapery of his Amazon follows the style of Pheidias. We know that 
there were three works by him on the Acropolis: a dedication to Athena, with which 
we are not familiar, the portrait of Pericles, and the statue of a wounded man which 
is praised by Pliny because one could see life dwindling away in it. It is under¬ 
standable that the Athenians entrusted the portrait of Pericles to such a master of 
characterization, especially as the Dorian style seemed particularly appropriate 
for the likeness of a general. Pliny tells us that this Pericles deserved its nickname 
of ‘the Olympian’ and goes on to say that the wonderful thing about this art was 
that it knew how to make noble men stiU nobler (nobiles viros nobiliores fecit). 
Kresilas’ works are distinguished by an astringent, sinewy power, a rhythm in the 
stance that follows Polykleitos but is more musical. Buschor thought he could also 
perceive this music in the maidens in the east frieze of the Parthenon and in the 
running woman on the east pediment. 

There was a tradition that Polykleitos, Pheidias, Kresilas and Phradmon, none of 
whose other works can be certainly identified, all created an Amazon for the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, and that Polykleitos won the first prize in the competition, 
Pheidias the second and Kresilas the third. This cannot be quite right, for the three 

Appx. PL. 23 statues preserved in copies do not belong to the same stylistic phase. The Amazon 
best preserved in the replica in the CapitoHne Museum is somewhat older than the 
Parthenon frieze. Its draperies are rhythmically stiU less differentiated and do not 
really cHng to the body. The polyhedronal cubic construction is Dorian - the 
‘quadratic’ style of Polykleitos. The motif is known to us already from pictures by 
Polygnotos and is seen here in its basic and simplest form: the left hand takes the 
chiton from the right breast, the right holds up the spear. Furtwangler called this 
head, with the ‘unspeakably sad’ lines at the corners of the mouth, one of the most 
splendid of ancient times. 

APPX. PL. 24 Pheidias’ Amazon is wounded in front at the top of the left thigh. The chiton has 
been pulled down, so she has stuck an end into her belt, so as to leave the wound 
bare, and she now leans with both arms on the long spear. The left hand grips the 
spear high above her head; she keeps her face free because she stands before the 
goddess as a suppliant seeking protection. The head faced the front, inclined a 
little towards the wound. It is typical of Pheidias that the fine consistency of the 
movement is echoed in the drapery: the chiton clings to the body without con¬ 
cealing its structure in an indescribably lifelike manner. One can sense through 
the marble copy the detail of the bronze in which the work was originally executed. 
The surface tension is different from the marble work of the Parthenon frieze, with 
whose later sections the Amazon is probably contemporary. The firm frame of 
weight-carrying leg and spear emphasizes the grandeur of the work, like the archi¬ 
tecture which one must always add in imagination to the Parthenon sculptures. 

APPX. PL. 25 The most astringendy sinewy of the three Amazons — the Berlin copy is the best — 
must thus be the one by Kresilas. Here the Polykleitan chiasmus is carried through 
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in a purer form than in the Amazon ascribed to Polykleitos, but the construction 
is more delicate and in no other Amazon does the chiton allow so much of the 
body to be seen. The way in which the drapery clings points to the influence of 
Pheidias, yet its arrangement, particularly the bunched folds between the legs, 
has something Dorian about it, and the same is true of the limbs: in place of 
Polykleitos’ broad, full forms we have thin, hard ones, with the bone structure 
emphasized. The slender legs and flat breasts are less feminine; the face, too, is 
narrower, with sharply emphasized mouth and chin, and it is comparable with the 
narrow forms of the statue of Pericles. Kresilas is less concerned with the motif 
than with the harmony of the rhythms. The wound under the right shoulder is 
pulled by the movement of the arm, which rests over the head. The leaning motif 
is taken less seriously, too. But the musical aspect of the harmonious contrapposto 
comes through most clearly in Kresilas’ Amazon. The three statues were therefore 
dedicated consecutively, between 445 and 435. 

Since primitive times people had imagined the great goddess - Athene, Artemis, 

Aphrodite ~ in arms, for the mistress of life cannot be conceived in too powerful 

terms. In the retinue of Artemis, who was also a goddess of death, they imagined 

the army of women. Among many peoples daemons of death are female, but only 

among the Greeks could the sagas of the battle with the Amazons arise, because 

diey saw in woman the human being rather than the gender. Thus art could dare the 

impossible and unite masculine strength with feminine charm, outstripping nature 

herself. The classical period discovered that the Amazons could share in the tragedy 

of life, in heroic greatness and in blindness to the limits set by the gods. This can 

only be shown in a woman when she is in an attitude of rest. Even the Penthesilea plate p. 65 

of the Munich cup is no longer depicted in battle, and the Amazons of Polygnotos 

and of Ephesus become symbols, in their calmness, not only of female but of 

human tragedy. 

Another sculptor named by Pliny alongside Pheidias and Polykleitos as a pupil of Myron 
Hageladas is Myron. The significant thing about this intrinsically improbable 
piece of information is that it shows in what high esteem Myron was held. Lucian 
names the same artists, together with Praxiteles, as the most famous ones. Myron’s 
birthplace is given as Eleutherai in Cithaeron, that is to say, a village near the 
frontier with Boeotia. Myron was working for Aegina before 456; those works 
which can be identified can be dated between 450 and 43 5. Later than this Myron’s 
style can no longer be clearly recognized, so that these were probably late works 
and Phny’s statement that he flourished round 420 must be erroneous. Nearer the 
mark is Pliny’s observation that he was a rival of Pythagoras; like those of Pytha¬ 
goras, Myron’s roots lie in early classicism. Because the severe style was less sought 
after in Roman times we know none of Myron’s earlier works. 

Of the works mentioned in the ancient writers six have been preserved in copies: 
bis Diskobolos, Athena and Marsyas, Dionysus, Heracles, Erechtheus and a boxer. 

The Discus-thrower has been reproduced in numerous marble copies, a bronze plate p. 141 
statuette (with a Roman portrait head) and on gems. On one gem he is called 
Hyacinth, the favourite of Apollo. When the two were practising discus-throwing 
the jealous Zephyr blew Apollo’s disc at Hyacinth’s head and killed him; but 
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Hyacinth Kved on as a hero who brings hdp to men on earili. I1ic Discus-thrower 
first appears on the scene with his left toot ;ulv.mccd, hokiittg the discus in his 
raised left hand. Then he swings round to the riitht to impetus and transfers 
the discus to his right hand; now comes the throw proper uiih one and a half 
complete mrns and the body sinking half-way down on one knee. Thus what is 
shown is the position before the throw proper; the circlittg movement to follow 
is only suggested in the left loot, which skims the ground. On \%isc-paintings the 
swing round is indicated in a more lively tashion; Ivfjr ron has rcdiitetl the variety 
of the movement to one unforgettable basic torm^ captured it in the relict plane, 
and thus made visible, as it were, the very law of the movement itself, llte move¬ 
ment gives the impression of simplicity and greatness, like the gesture oi a god. 
The torso rises like a striedy formed flower from the hips, as consistent and clear 
as a crystal, with symmetrically forking forms. The tensions of the severe style are 
completely overcome. 

PLATES pp. Like Pheidias and Polykleitos, Myron found his own way of applying the law of 
120, 125, 128 classical harmony. With Pheidias we feel how mind determines everything that 
happens and all Being; Polykleitos shows us the perfection of the powerful 
Dorian body. Myron accomplished the apparently impossible and matle a law 
perceptible in a fleeting movement. He thus discovered his own compromise 
between Being and Time, for Law has the character of Being. In their slender 
mobility Myron’s figures belong completely to Attic art, much as they differ, 
especially in the countenance, from those of Pheidias. In the face of the Discus- 
thrower there is the grave earnestness of the palaestra and a simple nobility; indeed, 
measure is even more strongly emphasized in Myron’s work than it is in that of 
Polykleitos. His characterization is more individual. 

FIG. 41 A still richer picture of Myron’s art is provided by the celebrated bronze votive 
gift on the Acropolis, the group consisting of Athena and Marsyas, According to 
old tradition it was the Phrygian forest daemon Marsyas whti invented the flute. 
In Athens a different version of the myth was current, according to wliich Athena 
had been the inventor but had thrown the pipes away again as unworthy of her. 
Marsyas had found them and then dared to compete on them with Apollo. The 
saga reflects the contrast between the Greek and the oriental conceptions of music: 
among the Greeks vocal music - sung poetry predominated, in the liast instru¬ 
mental music. Marsyas comes with a tripping step, enraptured by the new sound, 
to pick up the pipes. The goddess steps half a pace back anti probably had her left 
fist angrily clenched, while in her right hand she held her spear, but not erect, 
as if to strike Marsyas. Pier glance strikes the Satyr, who starts back in fright, raises 
his right hand in amazement and holds his left hand back and away to one side, as 
if he meant to flee at once. Here, too, Myron’s special contribution to the classical 
style lies in elevating the moment into the eternal by discovering basic forms of 
movement and balancing their forces in a legitimate compromise. Thus the 
goddess’s stiffly held down left arm, which accompanies her glance, corresponds to 
the weight-carrying leg, and the moving txee leg corresponds to the moving right 
arm. In the almost symmetrical draping of the front of the figure with the broad 
middle section of cloth the quiet centre of the movement is symbolized. But the 
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FIG. 41 - Rtmtsirm'ikm qf ^Mfnm^s Aihna and 
Afarsyas^ qfkr li. Hulk. I'tmards if.C. IMghi of 
Athena j jt. ^ In. ij. p. 140. 


movements and characters of the goddess and the vSatyr arc also in equilibrium, 
and so are the male and female elements, impulse and measure, I'hc cjp|>osite poles 
cannot be separated. In the dancer’s charm of the forest spirit there is something 
of the goddess, and in her superiority and stuhlxjrnnesH tlicrc is something of his 
strength. The movements of the two figures are completely attuneci to each other, 
yet each remains a free being with an indivkiual clcstiny. 

FIG, 4 All archaic and classical groups are characterized by a relicfdikc structure of the 
sort we met in the Tyrant-slayers. There, in the manner of the severe style, necessi¬ 
ty was emphasized in the structure of the axes; here a perfect ei{uiU!>rium of Being 
and Time has been found, for the laws of movcntent have the edect of a timeless 
element. And although the group extends over the relief plane tlic cortiposition 
is the most plastic and linear that can be imagined; it is held together entirely by 
the figures, not in the slightest by the common surface; in no respect is it pictorial. 
The sculptor knew Pheidias’ Athena Parthenos and has respondcil to tins marvel 
in his own way; he makes the goddess still more maidenly, still nuu’c homely, 
without her aegis, and causes us to feel precisely this extreme simplicity and perfect 
grace as the divine secret of human existence, iiefore the group was known, no one 
could have dreamed that the sculptor of the Discus-thrower was capable of such 
fine, delicate characterization. Moreover, the hVankfurt Athena is one of the best 
II II 1 copies we possess, a really divine statue such as one seldom finds. It is amazing 
that such good copies can be produced and that this work stands up so well in 
comparison with classical originals. While most copies are spoilt hy modern 
cleaning and restoration, indeed by too much touching up, tliis one is intact, with 
its warm yellowish surface and, what is unfortunately very rare, urulamagcd 
countenance. For the body the copyist used Pentelic marble, and for the head 
Parian. 


i FIG. 42 - Base of a column in the Porch of the Athenians, Delphi. 4/i tLC\ 
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Different as the characters of the goddess and the athlete are, it is quite apparent 

that they are the work of the same artist, especially in the outline of nose, mouth 

and chin and in the plain, astringent force of the delineation. The goddess’s face is 

narrow, with close-set eyes, dehcate nose, soft cheeks and a small mouth; the 

lower lip is pushed out a little. The slightest movement is sufficient to convey the 

impression of triumphant superiority. Marsyas is neater than the Satyrs of older 

art, with a slender, rounded body and the tautness and tension of an animal. The 

head has an amazingly high, furrowed brow and does not give the impression of 

restricted intellect and coarse strength that many of the Centaurs’ heads in the 

Parthenon metopes do; on the other hand it does not possess the grandeur of the 

Centaur in the first of these metopes. The nose is short and broad, and the mouth plate p. 128 

almost disappears in the shaggy beard; the artist has indicated at the same time 

both the barbaric element and the genius in this ancestor of all absolute music, 

which is the enemy of poetry. We know that this Marsyas was a match for Apollo 

and that he trained a pupil, Olympos. It should also be borne in mind that this is 

the oldest large-scale statue we know of a Silenus, and that when, at some time 

after 380, Silanion created the first portrait of Socrates and made him like a 

Silenus, he had Myron’s Marsyas in mind. 

Myron’s cow has so far not been discovered, although no fewer than 38 ancient 
epigrams praise its truth to life; so does an essay of Goethe’s which contains the 
profoundest observations ever made on Greek art: Tt is the idea and aim of the 
Greeks to turn men into gods, not gods into men. What we have here is theo- 
morphism, not anthropomorphism; moreover, it is not the animal in man that is 
to be ennobled, but the human element in the animal that is to be emphasized. . . 

Perhaps it is by this path that we arrive soonest at the high philosophical goal of 
perceiving that the divinely quickening element in man is linked in the most 
innocent fashion with the animal element that is quickened.’ Pliny preserves a 
description of Myron’s work by the early Hellenistic art historian Xenocrates. 

What was striking about his subjects, says Xenocrates, was their variety, as opposed 
to the similarity which bound together all the figures of Polykleitos. Another 
important aspect of his work was the refinement of the sjmmetria^ the proportions. 

Furthermore, he paid more attention to the physical appearance than to the spiritual 
factors behind it; nevertheless he caught incomparably in bronze the animated life 
of both man and animal. 

These observations can be better understood if we compare Pheidias. Pheidias plate p. 120 
sees the mystery of life in a more Olympian fashion; he gives aU his works some¬ 
thing of the youth and nobility of the gods. Myron gives all his the gestures of the 
gods, the simple, clear, basic forms of movement. Pheidias is classical in his 
sanctification of existence, Myron in his deep insight into the laws that govern 
life in movement. No other sculptor equalled him in reducing all the phenomena 
of motion to their basic forms; and his statues ranged from animals and the wild 
creature Marsyas to athletes and the aristocratic heroes Perseus and Heracles, 
indeed even the divine grace of Athena. Moreover, we do not even know his 
statues of Zeus, ApoUo and Hecate. Pheidias was the artistic progenitor of 
Kephisodotos and Praxiteles, Myron of Skopas and Lysippos. It is no wonder that 
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FIG. 43 - Entablature of the temple on the Illssus. 
About 440 B,c, 



Auk brings of the 
Parthenon period 
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the Athenian Myron received commissions all over the Greek world, from Ephesus 
and Samos to Messana and Acragas in Sicily. 

No other Greek landscape and no other period has left us such a large number of 
contemporaneous monuments as Attica in the time of Pericles. The temple of 
Nike seems to have been begun as early as 449; it was not completed until the 
time of the Peace of Nicias, after 421. The bases of its columns still have the two- 
tier Ionic form, not the three-tier Attic one. The unusual interruption in the erection 
of the building is explained by the opposition between Pericles and the conservative 
party, which had decided to build the Nike temple. The architect, Kallikrates, 
seems to have used the same design when he built the so-called temple on the 
Ilissus. Here the simple form of the antae temple is extended like a baldachin by 
open porches in front of both facades; the Ionic division of the building is thus 
given a classical modulation. The unity of the building is enhanced by the prolon¬ 
gation of the interior space from outer to inner porch and on to the cella. The 
temple on the Ilissus is the oldest Ionic temple with a frieze that has been preserved; 
the frieze consists of widely separated figures running round the whole in a band 
and thus assisting the classical unity of the temple proper. It showed the Pelasgians 
abducting Attic women at the feast of the lesser Mysteries; the style is influenced 
by that of the Parthenon frieze but is amazingly different from it. The organic unity 
of the classical style, which is taken for granted in the Parthenon frieze, is not yet 
attained, and we are still far from the illusionism of the rich style, with its violent 
impressions, whirling folds and forms, wide-stretched compositions and sug¬ 
gestions of spatial depth. Thus although the work looks conservative in comparison 
with the Parthenon frieze and suggests an older sculptor more interested in painting, 
when it was still complete and painted in its original colours it must have produced 
an impression of mysterious grandeur. The cowardly crime committed by the 
barbarians against defenceless women must have made an effective contrast with 
the quiet foreboding of the pilgrims and with the victory due to the godhead; it 
was very much in the spirit of all mysteries - the path through trial and suffering 
to redemption. 

Among the Doric temples of the Parthenon period the temple of Poseidon on Cape 
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Suftium is the tiklcst, to judge from the style of the frieze. Deeds of Theseus, a 
battle against (..eiitaurs and a CHgaiitomachy can still be recognized. From the 
pedinients only a seated woman has been preserved. The peplos open at the side 
with the intcrpkiy of IkhIv and drapery is known to us from Paros; Ionian, too, 
is the pleasure in the accidental aspects ot the play of the drapery. Attic art seeks 
the norm in the iiiierplay of body and drapery. The architecture, too, of the temple 
of Poseichin is the prcnluct of a workshop in the Ionian islands, probably Paros. A 
temple was^alrcady being built on Sunium when the Persians destroyed the Attic 
sanctuaries in 4icg and the plans were so classical in spirit that when the temple was 
rebuilt after 450 the ground^plan of the ctdonnade could be retained almost un- 
changetl Vm the first time all the intervals between the columns are equal, and the 
propordems of the stylobate apprtjximate to those of the Parthenon — 4:9, which 
here means 6 : 13 columns. The old Imikling had been begun in conglomerate; 
the new am was executed in unusually wliite marble, which is available nearby. 
The columns arc so slender that one almost feels that one is looking at an Ionic 
building; elsewhere this slenderness was not attained or surpassed until the fourth 
century. Other hmic features arc the alternation of tall and low layers of blocks and 
the tall paliiicttes of the akrotcria. llic slenderness of the columns was balanced 
by giving them only 16 flutings instead t)f ao. 

The man in charge of these Ionian masons at Sunium must have been an Athenian, 
the architect td the Hephaesteunu llie pronaos or porch is extended to a length of 
the intervals between two columns, as it is in the 1 Icphacsteum, and the frieze is 
led romut from the front of the celia ta the colonnade; indeed, in contrast to the 
Hephaestcum it is taken round the whole of the pronaos. The exterior decoration 
thus bectunes interior decoration, an idea which was developed with genius by 
Iktinos in the temple at bassae. litis new kind of ante-room must have impressed 
the pilgrint making for the cult statue in the same way as the Ionic porch of the 
Propylaca. At the other end of the temple the opisthodomos is also given a solemn 
tension by mttving Itack the faults of tltc antae so that they ate in line with the axis of 
the third column of the colonnade; in tlie standard temple they reach to the middle 
of the second intercolumnation. The effect of the expressive extension of the 
ante-room was still further enhanced inside the celia by the complete absence here 
of any suppcjrts hir the ceiling. The articulation of this space must have been 
effected simply by matching the colours to the statuary. All this charm and refine¬ 
ment can only lie understood by reference to the sublimity of Pheidias’ portraits 
of the Ignis. 

More or less contemporary with the temple on Sunium is that of Hephaestus and 
Athena on a hill at the western edge of the market-place of Athens. This building, 
the l)cstqireserved Greek temple we liavc, was for long taken to be the sanctuary 
of Theseus, Climon^s famous l>uilding with the frescoes by Polygnotos. But the 
American excavations have uncovered the royal portico in the market-place, and 
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Hephaesteum 


PLATE P. 120 
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Pausanias says that the Hephaesteum lay above the royal portico. The identification 
is supported by the neighbouring workshops of smiths and bronze-casters, for 
Hephaestus was their patron. 

The Hephaesteum was clearly modelled on the i^arthenon, but it also shows how 
difficult it was to follow this model. Many of the differences may be explained by 
conscious discretion. The whole building coiikl be fitted into the cella of the 
Parthenon. The lower part of the base consists of limestone insteatl of marble. 
In ground-plan and elevation the 4 : 9 proptirtions of the Parthenon are imitated, 
if we start from the lower marble step, not tlie stylobate. In otlier words, the 
proportions do not apply to the whole builtiing; they are, as it were, ‘drawn in the 
air’ (Gruben), This may be connected with the tendency towards the Ionic inter¬ 
pretation of the peristasis (surrounding colonnade), wht>sc baldachin-like character 
is also reflected in the fact that the columns are more slender and placed further 
apart than those of the Parthenon. Since the ground-plan, unlike that of tine Parthe¬ 
non, follows the canonical Doric one, the wide intervals !>etwecn the columns make 
the ante-rooms (the pronaos and the opistluHiomos) longer; on the east side this 
ejffect is heightened by the fact that, as at Sunium, the front of the cclla is parallel 
with the axis of the third column of the peristyle. Hie east ante-room is given 
further emphasis by the fact that it is decorated on the outside by metopes carved in 
relief and on the inside by the iYiey.c over the front of the cella. The idea of a cella 
frieze, which comes from the Parthenon, has hecti considerably modified. Inside, 
the colonnade surrounding the cult statues on three sides was taken over from the 
Parthenon when the construction of the cella was already far advanced. In view 
of the smallness of the space the effect was liound to be t|uite different, especially 
as there were two cult statues: compressitm atul ovcrlapt^ing of the columns by the 
statues instead of the stressing of the space round the Athena Parthctios; in other 
words, the sort of effect one gets with the rich style. And in fact, if the fragments 
of the building accounts have been correctly interpreted, the statues were not 
installed until 421/416. The execution of the masonry work is no less fine than in 
the Parthenon; curvatures can be observed riglit up to the entablature; the columns 
have a slight entasis and ate inclined inches inward. Such care suggests that 
what at first appears as weakness in the Hephaesteum as compared with the 
Parthenon is in fact to be explained as the conscious intention of a different artist. 
We are told that Alkamenes was responsible for the statue of I Icpliaestus and we 
may assume that he also made the other cult statue, tliat of Athene. Probably this 
important pupil of Pheidias exercised the same supervision over the building as a 
whole that Pheidias exercised over the Partlienon. 

The almost totally destroyed temple of Arcs was, as the fragments sliow, a twin 
of the Hephaesteum. Augustus had it re-erected in the market-place of Athens, as 
masons’ marks and finds of pottery show, tfigether with an altar on the same axis. 
H. Thompson made the brilliant guess that both stood originally at Acliarnai, the 


FIG. 45 - Plan of the temple of Poseidon at Sunium. Towards 440 B.C. Cf. p. 
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present-day Meoidi, at the foot of Fames. Inscriptions prove that there was a 
sanctuary of Ares and Athena there, which in the second half of the fourth century 
was equipped with a big altar. Aristophanes and other writers depict the people of 
Acharnai as particularly warlike. However, Pausanias does not speak of any 
sanctuary of Ares at Acharnai. This is best explained by the assumption that in the 
meanwhile it had been moved to Athens, like the Ionic temple of Athena at Sunium 
and a Doric temple at Thorikos, which were also re-erected in the market-place of 
Athens — a remarkable and moving example of attention to ancient monuments in 
a ravaged and impoverished country. 

The fourth temple of the same general character as the temple of Poseidon, the 
Hephaesteum and the temple of Ares is that of Nemesis at Rhamnus. Its ruins are 
well preserved, indeed fragments of the cult statue and of its base have been 
found; the statue was by Agorakritos. To judge by the architecture, the temple 
was erected before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War; but the style of the 
fragments of its base lead to the conclusion that the cult statue was not put up 
until about 420. Steps, columns and walls are still in rough state because the work 
was interrupted by the war. As in the Hephaesteum and at Sunium, the entablature 
of the cella front is carried over to the peristyle; unfortunately no frieze has been 
preserved here. Other features betray the influence of the Parthenon. The columns 
stand on the plinth joints because the stylobate is felt, in the classical fashion, as 
an integral part of the whole. The inner architrave has Doric forms, as in the 
Parthenon, not Ionic ones, as at Sunium and in the Hephaesteum. As in the latter, 
the lower step consists of a different material, in this case the lovely blue marble 
of which the foundations consist and which there is broken up; obviously colour 
effects were deliberately sought. The short proportions are curious: the temple has 
only 12 columns on the long sides instead of 13. In the ceUa there were apparently 
no columns; the increase in space corresponded more or less to that at Sunium, 
but it was confined to the front. 

So far as the other buildings of Periclean Athens are concerned, we know nothing 
about the Lyceum and are familiar only with the ground-plan of the Odeon, which 
Pericles built about 445 alongside the theatre of Dionysus. However, Pausanias 
tells us that its architecture was inspired by the big Persian tent that the Greeks 
had captured at the battle of Plataea. The roof of the Odeon was supported by 
several rows of columns, like that of the Hall of Initiation at Eleusis, the most 
grandiose building of the Periclean age apart from the Parthenon. This type of 
building, the hall with several rows of internal supports and a portico, is found 
as early as the second millennium B.c. among the Hittites and later in the Urartian 
region. The kinship with tent architecture seems always to have been felt. The 
emotional content of this kinship finds clearest expression in the form of the 
baldachin; big tent and baldachin are royal symbols. Some assistance in imagining 
the effect of the interior of the Telesterion is provided by the better preserved 
remains of Mnesikles’ Propylaea. 

This brilliant building embraces with its wide-flung wings the west end of the 
rock citadel and thus interprets the whole lull as architecture. The landscape is not 
made subordinate to human planning, as in Roman architecture; the artist simply 
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provides an answer to its divine nature. For this he needed exceptional dimensions. 
The facade of the Propylaea has six columns like a peristyle temple, but exceeds 
in width all Attic temples except the Parthenon. The front gleams forth between 
the two wings, which give a more closed-up impression, like the gateway to a 
higher world. The work was begun in 438 and interrupted by the Peloponnesian 
War; the roughnesses in the stylobate and walls have not been fully worked. In 
Nicias’ time it was decided not to proceed with the wing buildings on the rocky 
south side, among other reasons because people no longer dared to build over the 
venerable Mycenean citadel walls. However, the wing buildings on the north or 
valley side were partly erected; their fagades, three Doric columns between antae, 
make a symmetrical frame for the front ot the Propylaea. The result looks like an 
anticipation of Roman axial planning. In the Latin West, planning starts with a 
comprehensive concept to which all elements are subordinated, but in the Propylaea 
independent architectural units are linked together organically like the limbs of a 
body. As in the Parthenon, we find a thorough-going system of proportions. All 
sections of the west wings are in the proportion of 2 : 3 to the main building. 
Tensions arise between the larger and smaller Doric orders and their ante-rooms, 
in which the activity of the ascent is artistically collected, all the more so as the 
central intercolumnation of the Propylaea is even wider than the others to let the 
festive procession pass through more comfortably. There is no sculptural deco¬ 
ration; the whole building is adjusted to the living picture of the procession. This 
also makes it stand out against the majesty of the Parthenon, the fagade of which 
is a fifth wider again. Here are expressed gradations in religious significance which 
are also felt in the succession of spaces in the Propylaea. 

These intervening spaces, to which we have constantly had occasion to refer, 
possessed a different artistic function from the wide covered spaces of the Latin 

West. One senses this even in the 



plastically modelled porch of the Pro¬ 
pylaea and the impression becomes 
much stronger when one enters the 
interior. There was a difference of 
level to be overcome between the 
outer and inner fronts. 


FIG. 46 - Hail of Imiiaiion at Bkush. 
Iktinos* gro$md’-pian. About 440 B*C* Cf. 
p, X47, 
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FIG. 47 ~ Hall of Initiation at Eleusis. Plan of the 
buildtng actually erected. 4th century B.c. Cf. p. ijo. 


The ceiling of the interior is supported by two 
rows of Ionic columns, because in spite of a smal¬ 
ler diameter at the bottom these are taller than 
Doric ones. We thus find three aisles instead of the 
five which the fagade led us to expect, and a 
space running lengthways instead of across like the fa9ade. The aisles are span¬ 
ned by marble beams 21 feet long, the longest in existence. The result is a space 
that allows those who enter to breathe more freely and prepares them for the won¬ 
ders of the sanctuary, for the purpose of visiting a sanctuary was to achieve spiri¬ 
tual transformation and renewal. 

In accordance with Ionian usage the marble beams are finely moulded. They lie 
over the Doric outer architrave on the level of the triglyph. In the blue coffers 
of the ceiling glowed golden stars and flowers. The capitals of the columns in 
their controlled elastic power and fullness, are the greatest Ionic ones known to us. 

In them is concentrated the plastic life of the building, which is completely devoid 
of reliefs, and they draw one’s ga2e upward. To reach the opposite wall, with its 
five openings, one mounts five steps, the topmost one of which consists of bluish- 
grey Eleusinian marble, like the orthostates of the whole space. The effect of these, 
colours is to Hft one up, as it were, to the east porch, which is not very deep and 
immediately provides the most splendid view of the sanctuary. In antiquity one’s 
glance was riveted not only by the Parthenon but also - and even more - by the 
gleaming gold statue of Athena Promachos which stood opposite the Propylaea. 

It is astonishing how the visitor is led here through a series of spaces and what unity 
the various elements assume. The Doric columns seem to loosen up and stretch 
through the proximity of the Ionic ones, while the latter, on the other hand, are 
stiffened and strengthened by the Doric striving for form. Here for the first time 
there is a fine entasis. The baldachin-like character of the porch was perhaps 
directly inspired by Persian palaces, but it has been given a new logic and clarity. 

The use of dark limestone alongside white marble is also reminiscent of the palaces 
of the Achaemenidae. 

We can see Mnesikles’ Propylaea for ourselves; Iktinos’ Hall of Initiation at Telesterion at 



Eleusis has to be visualized from the ground-plan. But the effort is worth making, Eleusis 


for it was to be the biggest covered area in the Greek world. It was about 170 feet 
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square, so that the dome of the Pantheon or St. Peter’s - each 140 feet in dia¬ 
meter - could have easily been inscribed in it. Unfortunately it was not built 
entirely in accordance with Iktinos’ design: he wanted the roof to be carried by 20 
columns, in four rows of five, while those who completed the building actually 
used 42 - six rows of seven. Furthermore, he wanted to put a colonnade round 
three sides of the building, but in fact only a porch with twelve columns was 
erected in 330/310. Here the combination of white and dark stone was employed 
to much greater effect: the walls consisted of the bluish-grey Elcusinian marble, 
while the portico is of radiant Pentelic marble. 

In Qmon’s time work had begun on a Hall of Initiation which was to be as big as 
that of Iktinos, but its roof was to be supported by a labyrinthine forest of 49 
columns - seven rows of seven - with a network of wooden architraves. Iktinos 
confined himself to four rows of five columns and joined them up with two archi¬ 
traves into two peristyles. In the middle was a skylight, through which at certain 
moments in the ceremony bright daylight could be admitted. Eight steps for specta¬ 
tors ran round the hall and there were two doors on each side, so that it was really 
a peculiar kind of centralhed building of mathematical clarity of design. The larger 
number of columns in the latitudinal dimension corresponds to the direction of the 
main facade and forms a subtle tension with the centralized character of the design 
as a whole. Here, too, the plastic character of all the elements - one has only to 
look at the base of a column or one of the orthostates - was so strong that the 
space had no value in itself but could only be understood as an extended ante¬ 
room of mysterious, expressive power. But certainly the spatial tensions, which 
we have found in one form or another in all ripe classical buildings, were here 
most powerfully intensified, in a way worthy of the noblest mysteries there have 
ever been. There was room for 4000 people to stand on the steps alone. 

Pheidias had two important pupils, Alkamenes and Agorakritos, who are best 
known to us from their work in the rich style, and who will therefore be discussed 
in the third section of this book. Outside Athens only the school of Polykleitos, 
Paros and some cities in Magna Graecia (discussed in tlic first section) remain 
artistically fruitful. But in these regions the artistic achievements of classical Athens 
only exert their effect in the rich style. Pheidias enjoyed such intellectual pre¬ 
eminence that few could follow him completely, even at Athens. There is also a 
political factor to be taken into account. Up to the Peloponnesian War Athens had 
attracted all artistic talent to herself, but during the war there were no tasks to be 
carried out there, and so we find outstanding sculptors like Kuainetos and Kimon 
engaged in cutting coin dies in Sicily, others working on the temple of Apollo at 
Phigalia in Arcadia, and others again active across the sea at Xanthos and 
Gjdlbaschi in Lycia. The importance of ripe classical embossing can be inferred 
from the cast of a lost bronze cheek-piece on which the leaning Aphrodite of 
Alkamenes is brought to life in a way that the statue itself can have hardly equalled. 
The original of the grandiose Medusa Rondanini must have been produced about 
435, and the same is true of the oldest of the reliefs in rare metals from the graves 
of South Russian princes (Solocha). About this time, too, the proud series of Attic 
grave reliefs begins again; it had been interrupted since Cleisthenes’ sumptuary law. 
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III. THE RICH STYLE 


The chronology of the mature classical style could be deduced from that of the 
Parthenon. From 420 to the early part of the third century we can refer to the 
dated reliefs carved above Athenian official inscriptions. These reliefs may be 
compared with the picture - of the author, in many cases - which was sometimes 
used as an introduction to a book roll, a practice followed until comparatively 
recent times in the Far East. Probably the oldest of these reliefs is the one over a 
resolution by the Athenian people to build a bridge for the sacred road between 
Eleusis and Athens. On the left are the goddesses of Eleusis, Demeter and her 
daughter Persephone, the latter holding the torches with which she hghts up the 
underworld; then comes a hero, stretching out his hand to Athena, with whom he is 
freshly linked by the bridge. What strikes us in this modest work, as compared 
with the Parthenon frie2e, is the frontal view of the women and the richer rhythm 
of their construction, which unfolds in simple contrasts between the leg carrying 
the weight and the one that does not, indeed between the upper and lower parts 
of the body, and permeates the whole composition. We meet these contrasting 
rhythms again in the maidens of the Erechtheum, which according to the building 
inscriptions was begun in the years of peace between 421 and 414 and finished 
from 409 to 406. We meet them too in Paionios’ Goddess of Victory, which dates 
from about 420, and on the Orpheus relief; they indicate the arrival of the ‘rich’ 
style. 

Above an inscription set up by the treasurers of Athena in 409 Athena and a hero 
appear on each side of the sacred olive-tree, and they are given an amazingly fresh 
treatment: the rhythm of the two bodies is unified and the flowing draperies are 
almost transparent. Hitherto the body had reigned supreme; now the stream of 
life is more powerful than any individual element. This attitude found its most 
magnificent expression in Euripides’ Bacchae, Transcendence is symbolized in the 
delicately branching tree: the surrounding world of plastic form is seen together 
with the figures in pictorial fashion, while in the works dating from about 420 the 
only pictorial elements had been the use of colours and the multiplicity of the 
rh3rthms. This is the most important characteristic of the rich style: the pictorial 
approach, which enjoys the optical qualities in the relationship between body and 
drapery, eliminates all heaviness by the rhythmic use of curves and always sees 
first of all the whole area of the picture, not the autonomy of the figure, as the 
mature classical style did. This attitude can be compared with Alcibiades’ bold 
political projects, the dreamily idyllic pictures of the land of the gods and nymphs 
in Euripides, and Cloud-cuckoo-land and other magical fantasies in the comedies 
of Aristophanes. The best examples of this style in large-scale sculpture are the 
reliefs on the balustrade of the Nike temple, which were probably also executed 
in the time of Alcibiades’ victories after 410, and the later parts, especially the 
friezes, of the Erechtheum, which inscriptions assign to this period. 
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There have been attempts to put the Nike balustrade earlier, in the time of th 
Peace of Nicias, but it must be pointed out tliat the change in style on the % 
scription’ reliefs corresponds with the one on grave relicts and in vase-painting 

PLATE p. 171 Grave reliefs like the one of Ampharete and Hcgeso can no more l>c dated befor 
410 than the balustrade of the Nike temple. I’he wonderful lightness of th 
goddesses of victory is also typical of the hlreclithcuni txkm and the figures of th 
Meidias painter, which are borne along like down before the wind. I 1 mt an extreme 
FIG. 61 is reached here can be seen if we compare Paionios’ Goddess ot Vktory from abou 

420. His Nike is still heavier than air, while the Nikai ot the balustrade are, as i 
were, lighter than air. Paionios still gives the floating body a heaviness and power 
fulness that contrast with the swelling cloak. I’he chiton clings to the body anc 
models it, but the two are clearly distinct, while in the Nike balustrade they coalesce 
in a pictorial fashion. 

The sober mood that followed the end of the Peloponnesian War and the attempts 
to find support in the great past are reflected in some reliefs over inscriptions. 

Appx. PL. 32 A treaty of 403/2 between Athens and Samos shows the goddesses f iera and Athena 
joined by a hand-clasp. The Attic sculptor has further tlistinguished Athena from 
Hera, who proudly holds the sceptre, by her weaptnis anti the olive-tree against 
which the shield leans. What in the period of the Parthenon perit>il was simple, 
sublime reality now becomes ancestral tradition revived in stdemn speeches, albeit 
with aristocratic seriousness. Floating draperies, tree and shielti incorptirate the 
surrounding area in the composition, but the airy lightness of tlic Alciliiatles period 
has gone. It is the severe, vertical folds and the perpendiculars of s[H'ar and tree 
that dominate the composition rather than the movements of tlic limbs, which 
simply form a contrast. We are no longer confronted with the interplay of physical 
forces among themselves; movement is forced into the mould <»f a supra physical 
order. Just as conquered Athens sought new strength in tlie example of her 
ancestors, and used, for example, the tyrannidtlcs as an emblem for the shield of 
Athena in portraits of the goddess, so artists mcxlelled their work on tlie style of 
the Parthenon frieze. 

APPX. PL. 33 But the reaction was swiftly mastered; art was rejuvenated an<i in the midst of the 
rich style discovered the seeds of a new classicism wluch was to blc jssom in the late 
classical style. On the relief of 398 a dignified man, probaldy the hertj of the treasur¬ 
ers as on the relief of 409, gives the goddess his right hand and lays his left hand 
thoughtfully on his chin, conscious of his lofty responsibility. This is an original 
trait of this careful work, which befits the new mental attitude. I’he goddess, 
rather like Pheidias’ Athena Parthenos, steps lightly forward, not in luminous 
harmony as on the relief of 409, but as a majestic apparition l>clongiag to this 
particular moment alone. The tendency of the rich style to the marvellous and 
momentary is pressed into the service of a more intense approach. 

This corresponds to the formal transformation of the rich style. The pictorial 


PLATE 34 - White-ground lekythos by the Reed painter. 420--410 b . c . Vsmm. ihijihi ifi, Cf,p. x J4. 
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element in the composition remains, with its interweaving cif the inilivitlual details 
in the organization of the surface as a whole aiiil the supple treatment of the 
drapery, but it is made to serve a modelling full of nuances which makes bodies 
appear more fully in space. The conception of space remains ilkisitMiisiic and there 
is no plastic depth as there is in the late classical style, but we arc at the beginning 
of a road that leads to the dignity of the figure achkvcti by the late classical style. 
The tomb relief of Dexileos, who fell before the gates ot ( .oriitth in 194, can only 
be understood in this way. Tlie rearing horse and the warriors with ihctr snatching 
gestures demand comparison with tiie now classic art the Parthenon. Ihey are 
particularly reminiscent of a relief with a similar subicct in the Villa Albani at 
Rome, which was probably erected soon after the outbreak of tiic Peloponnesian 
War as a monument for those who fell before the Dipylon, llierc the shallower 
relief is filled with the powerful confrontatiem of ilte warriors; here the almost 
free-standing figures stand out from the background in sucli a WAf that the 
illusion of space increases the pathos. Powerftd reality has turned into rhetoric. 
The splendid swing of the curves with their parallels and consonances is reminiscent 
of Agathon’s speech in Plato’s Sjmpmum^ but the turns anti foreshorccnings, 
especially those in the naked bodies, reflect a plasticity which was tjuickly to lead 
artists beyond the rich style and came to be felt for thousaruls of years as the truly 
classical style. 

In the Parthenon period outlines anti inner i\ntm were picked out like reliefs and 
given what Wolfflin calls a 'pksticdincar’ treatment. On the Nike balustrade, on 
the other hand, shallow contours eml^race ric hly differentiared coloured areas; 
details are seen so pictorially in the context of the whole picture that a certain 
illusion of space arises. The best idea ctf contemporary large scale |ciinting is to be 
gained from the friezes of Gjt'dbaschi and white g,round Ickythfd !»y the Reed 
painter, with the dead man sitting in front of his stele. It is ama/ing wliai an illusion 
of depth and protruding forms the painter succeeds in achieving wirhoui breaking, 
as it were, the surface of the picture. The illusion is not based on the |>iasiic articu¬ 
lation. If one traces this out, the figure seems slialltav, with the left uj^per thigh 
and the bent arm too short. But if one yields to the magic of the line one can under¬ 
stand why the great Parrhasios was famed at tins time lor the magic of his draughts¬ 
manship, which was able to give the impression of foresliorieniiig wiili the most 
sparing of means. The outline docs not articulate the figure but neutralizes the 
background; and the latter is rohlicd of its tecttmic ritaracirr and siihortlinatcd to 
the illusion of space. On vases the change trorn the ridier rliyrlun round 410 to 
the weightless one after 410 can be clearly traced; from the rliirf works of the 
Eretria painter, for example, among winch is numbered the Baste oinochoc, to 
those of the Meidias painter. The large surface of tliis oinoclioe h alive with 
daemonic wonder at the enchanted worltl <if the wiric^'god. On the Ing ivy- 
covered rock the Maenad sits lightly, holding a twig i»f ivy and a hang thyrsus, and 
gazing with a superior look, ready to defend Iterself, at the Haivr sraritfing bent 
before her as if rooted to the spot, in a mixture t>f clesirc and fear he has liis hands 
pressed between his knees, and he lets his tail lumg down, hurh iiidiviiltial psycho¬ 
logical studies do not occur until the time of the rich ityk. 
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FIG. 48 - Theseus at the bottom of the sea. Calyx crater by the Kadmos painter. Bologna. About 
420 B.c. Cf. beloTV. 


The calyx crater by the Kadmos painter is based on a lost picture which modified fig. 48 
Polygnotos’ Theseus at the Bottom of the Sea, in the Theseum, to suit the taste 
of the rich style. The driver of the four-horse team can only be the sun-god, 
framing events in the manner of Pheidias, even though the Kadmos painter makes 
everything gentle and pleasing — the Triton in festal robe, Amphitrite and her 
nicely behaved daughters, and Poseidon, the proud father, comfortably reclining 
on a couch. Eros’ difficulty with the heavy amphora from which he is pouring 
wine into the mixing-bowl is a detail appropriate to the ‘rich style’, but the big 
wings in the original painting probably did not have such a frayed look. 

Vases as important as those of the Reed painter are now rare; it is not until the plate p. 191 

late classical period that Attic vase-painting acquires a new impetus. On the other 

hand, after the foimdation of the Athenian colony of Thurii (444) an abundance of 

vases was produced in Lucania (the home of the painter Zeuxis), Campania and 

above all Apulia, where individual painters distinguished themselves by giving 

strong expression to the spiritual element and the colours of large-scale painting 

were more freely imitated. In the fourth century production in this region was 

more abundant than at Athens and in the depiction of scenes from tragedy often 

more interesting. 

The ancient historians of art took the view that the rich style marked the beginning 
of the best years of painting, whose zenith they placed in the age of Alexander. 

Pliny says that ApoUodoros was the first to give the painter’s brush real fame; 
before him there had been no panel picture which riveted the eye. He was famed 
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FIG. 49 * SiimMs m fh mmSoe bj th JEre^rm painter illustrated on p, i\6 


for a picture tif Ajax stxuck by liglitning on a cliff on the way home from Troy. 
Such a subject had only been possible since artists had been able to observe alter¬ 
ations in ItK'ul colours due to the light and to give their pictures stronger and 
weaker^ uniiorm and %^aricd illumination. 

Zeuxis of lleraclea in southern Italy and Parrhasios of Ephesus were the most 
edebrated masters of the new artistic methods. They walked about Athens self- 
confident and rejoicing in the lile ol the senses, Parrhasios in purple and gold, for 
he called himself the Prince of Art; he maintained that he was descended from 
Apollo and had painted Heracles as he had often seen him in his sleep. He is 
supposed to have introduced symmetry into painting, that is, the rhythmical 
gradation of the various elements which lends the picture harmonious unity. 
He gave the face tlelicacy of expression, the mouth a gentle charm and the hair 
elegance. His contours seemed to suggest something else behind them; and to 
betray whiit is liiddcn is precisely the kind of spatial illusion which we have ob¬ 
served. In a conversatiem with Parrhasios Socrates is said to have drawn his 
attention to ihc tact that he depicted not only the appearance but also the inner 
nature cxfiressetl in glance, attitude and movement. A similar phenomenon is to be 
observed on the relief of 398 and the oinochoe of the Eretria painter. The subjects 
of some of his pictures are significant, i'or example, Parrhasios painted Odysseus 
simulating madness to avoid having to take part in the expedition to Troy; 
Philoctetcs in pain; an athlete running so that he seemed to sweat; and the Demos, 
the personifioft<ut of the Athenian people*, in such a way that it seemed to reflect 
all the Attic ipuditics: the figure seemed fickle, irritable, unjust, but also kind and 
sympathetic; lofty and boastful, low and uncontrolled, brave and cowardly. The 
best notion of* the rich style’s boldness of invention is to be obtained from the 
frieze of Phigalia, 

More charming than the effects obtained by Parrhasios were those achieved by 
Zeuxis, who extracted a new magic from fairydike figures. He painted a Boreas, a 
Pan, a Triton, a Marsyas in chains and a Centaur mother with her twins surprised 
by the remrning Centaur father, in other words, with a charming mixture of human 
and animal traits. Thus he always wanted to devise something unusual and strange; 
he was not interested in the universally valid, as the classical style was, but in the 
unique. The beguiling softness of vase-paintings in the rich style calls to mind his 
Ehos Crownetl with Roses and his Helen, for which the most beautiful maidens of 
Croton posed as motlcls. He too was interested in the psychological aspect of 
painting, even though Aristotle malntainc<l that he lacked ‘ethos’; he painted a 
character study of an old woman, just as Parrhasios painted one of a Thracian 
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pi.ATK 35 Maenad. Oinochoe by the Eretria painter. Bask, Height 9 in. Cf, p. IJ4, 
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nurse. Zeuxis is said to have in the end given his pictures as presents to princes 
and cities, since no appropriate price for them could be found. 

Timanthes of Cythnus, who worked in Sicyon, is said to have once beaten 
Parrhasios in a competition for a prize. His Iphigenia at the altar on which she is 
to be sacrificed is reproduced on Roman reliefs and even on an ivory casket of the 
Byzantine Renaissance. Agamemnon’s extreme sorrow was indicated by making 
him turn away with veiled head, and the expressions of the other bystanders were 
subtly differentiated. So may we picture Euripides’ noblest creation, his Iphigenia. 
According to Pliny Timanthes possessed in the highest degree the gift of invention; 
it surpassed even his technical skill. His paintings conveyed to the inner eye, says 
Pliny, more than was actually painted. 

If we survey what we now know of the rich style it becomes clear that it was not 
so mannerist as the vases of Meidias, the best-known potter of the period, might 
suggest. There was certainly empty formalism and artistry, but this is only the 
reverse side of an extremely fruitful epoch in which Sophocles, Euripides and 
Aristophanes created the most splendid works and the young Plato conversed 
with Socrates. The discovery of female passions in the figures of Medea and Procne 
and the discovery of the idyllic have influenced every succeeding age. 

Written information about Greek painters is more plentiful than information about 
sculptors; painting was valued more highly. This is particularly true of the rich 
style. Thus in literature as well we possess three times as many works by Euripides, 
the most famous poet of the rich style, as by Aeschylus or Sophocles. The abundant 
information about the painters also sheds new light on the sculptors, to whom we 
now turn once more. 

In the book on sculptors in marble Pliny says that Pheidias’ most important pupils 
were Alkamenes and Agorakritos. Alkamenes was an Athenian; he lived at least a 
generation longer than Pheidias. After the fail of the Thirty Tyrants at Athens he 
created, in 403, the group of Athena and Heracles in the sanctuary of Heracles at 
Thebes. Our most certain knowledge of him comes from the votive offering that 
he set up on the Acropolis, a Procne with her son Itys clinging to her in fear. 
It seems to be preserved in the actual original. The opposition in the rhythmical 
construction of the two sides of the body seems to put it after 430, not long before 
the bridge inscription of 421. But how different is the style from that of the maidens 



FIG. 50 - Sacrifice of Iphigenia. Roman altar 
relief in Florence^ based on Timanthes^ 
painting of about 410 B.c. Cf. above. 
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of the lirccltihriitn! Ilirtr lir.if^rrv iitirr dtul riu*re rr.ms|V4rent, and it is sub- Arm, i>u 37 

ordiimte tu the Miwnhtum ut ilir Innk. (in ihr iuticr Inmd, Prncnc's hcavv 

drapery and inettirLitlv il.if .ifr.iri-rnirn! rnrrrHptiiulH tn the curious mocKi nf 

the work: I'rtn/iir Maiub^ brlorr in. iinaarri! bv tknihi ivlictltcT she slumUl kill her 

only son in tirtlcr to rrvni/.r !icr%rlf * »n !ii% ^ rnrl laihrr. hi t!ic tthi storv Procne hud 

acted swiliiv and u'liliuin rrdri inrii m iMsnnHtaic atntrr and sorrtnv. Hut Alkatnencs 

knew l’*iiripHicrd ,llndv*‘, |vrrn.nnirJ briorr* in 4U, atu! he asks fnmt what 

disttirbaiH'C‘» i*i Jhc -.on! the ; 4? f 04 iijfantii-u.!r can spriiw.. 

Tlie Altirnian^ riitrnMrd \l!*iinrHr^ with ihr pintraits «»f sn nunv ttt»ds because 
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Ikrii on the rasi priiitiirtil of ihr baiihriion. Ilci |tci'air aiul !lerines» too, arc tae;. 34 

known lo m in iioncoi rr|n'odn*;ic.nr*. H*»th work-i arclui^te a little in the spirit of 

the finic flir IVuM' «»t Ns*, u**. W Iiai pr^aplr adnum! in Alkatnrncs* I lepluiestus, 

the cult sialiir in f!ir 1 irpliamirinn ni ilir nurkrcplace, wiiicli tUtrH from 421/416, 

was the supne'Oioti *0 l.inirnr%%, whu !i at ilir ‘>atnr tnnr did not disli^ure the statue. 

This I!rplcir*»ui‘i 1% frpiodnird. un a ^ I4V lamp, aiu! there is a handsome 

copy of file brad in lb.r \aIu. an. it rcprr'iir^ fiir mlencr prenhar to every earnest 

cniftsiiuil, fbr riiriiial t oi^ rut.t4tci|i ih,o pon. rdei fhr erraUve Uiiivity td'the liands. 

It is niiifr difiJiidl lo 'iay wliat sl-ir .,\sl{riJ 4 ab^nc’udr I Irpharstiis looked like. Since 
in the accouiifi nn’ dtr t. nh iiattim nf ihr i Irphar^nrmn an antheinion or acantluis 
bush under Athricd** nlurld n inrniiMtird, 11 lu'i been 'iUppiord that the Athena of 
Cdicrclicl, wlttili It.C'i 40 ornatiiriii ,n tbcj ^jpot, Vi the nouejn tor i>'opv. However, 1 
should prefer lii rr^.%ir 4 j ihn iioblr woi!. a prodm f t 4 the homely style prcvailin'4 
about Hie retirl in tlir Woit an, iom, abowm.t the lurth of hrichihonios, which 
5 . Karoiiztui ta$il% tor 4 4 o|n' ol ihr b.r#r <*! ibr t liU »ii 4 iur in the Hephaesteutti, is 
stylistically t|iitfr iiitlrmif ni«Icirat tn, |m*t an on ilie base of the ( Hympian Zeus 
the birth ill Aphiiniiir uw’i drph ird, on ihai »»i Atliriia 1 -^ 4 ^ 11 ^ 10 ^ die creathm of 
Pantlora and mi ihai of ilir Nrmr-.c) »>! fthanniiri the oricin *4 Helen, so here llte rn.. ^6 

birth of file nf»ri o| IIr|'tli 4 r»nni and Aih.rtu C'> ’dio-wn. The I'.-artli Mother has 
emerged aliritiHi as far 4 % her knrr’j in 00,let to hand tn-rr the new*Torn chihl tt» 

Athena. Aihrna firinbi her knrr and ’spread", mn her robe in order to take the chikl 
Inherarriis, *riierr.nraiiin liMU- and ru h the whole proup was ■ more 

hirnihar lo ihr and smifli-i wh*# worked m fhr nrichbourhotHl than the 

Olympian woild of i-’liriifia'i on ilir barthrijou. 

In tlir tiricjiial rrhrt'j of flir | frp!i4»-’?irom ,\ll4mrnr*d own hand cati only hr i»carc Hiaea.aM-. 

traced iti ihr iimiM iiiiiHuiami nvyairi, |n*it a*» 011 due IkirtliriMUl onlv a small pro 

portiofi of fhr work tvai lafiied »nit bv Hliridcri fnimrli. The dltr’iens nien$pesol 

thesidr*i corrr‘4ti-nu.I m 'nUe 1.1 ibr oklrr fiirtiijfr'Miit the Ikirihrnoli, Hut fheti|nirrs 

leave iiiorr *4|i.iir Irrr, fhev air atrirr, hl.r fhr whole Iniihhfirc \ke t!o iiot see elircc 

andc<Hifiirr rilrt i, 44 wr do on dir ikoilirnoii, Hirnemr ttitini|-»lianf everywhere. 
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FIG. 51 - East fmnf of tk Hipbmssam, Reconsimiikm afitr //. Tkmpmn. . 

Cf, kiow, 

unconstrained way. Of the nine Labours of Heracles on the east front the k ne is 

emphasized, with one of the Hesperides giving Heracles the golden apples of 
immortality. This is preceded by the slaying of the giant Gctytm, because this 
deed too took place in the extreme west, where the land of the gods was supposed 
FIG. 51 to be. The Hesperides lead on to the theme eg* the pediment, whidi IL I’hornpson 
has shrewdly deduced from the scanty remains, f le sees here a picture of I lerades* 
installation on Olympus — the end of the tension between divine and earthly 
existence: in the middle Zeus on his throne, to the right I Icrades, to the left: Athena, 
both of them standing before their teams of horses, ami as akniterion two Hesperi¬ 
des, one of whom carries the other on her back to enal>Ic her to reach the apples 
more easily. The early classical style hail seen the tragic, griefdaden life of the 
hero; the rich style and the late classical style know only the redeemed hero. If 
I’hompson’s interpretation is correct, we itave here the first concrete example of 
the new conception, a symlx)! of the hope of retlempticm that fits Alkamenes^ 
popular character very well. Tlie weight of emphasis in the pctlimenc scene does 
not lie on the act of installation, so gaily and splcnditlly depictetl by archaic art, 
but on its final result, the Olympian existence of the redeemed licro, now released 
from all his toils. From now on, all pictorial art testilks more arul tnore to the hope 
of a happy eternal life. Heracles* stance corresponds to the harmonious milrappos/o 
PLATE p. 136 of Polyklekos* Doryphoros, but the figure is a little looser and of more slender 
proportions. 

Appx. PL. 26, 27 The east frieze gives a richer and more involved impression than rlic cast pediment 
and belongs stylistically to the period of the west pediment the Parthenon. The 
framing of the battling giants (Theseus and the PolLtntidac?) by groups of gods 
and the smaller figures of heroic warriors is imii|uc, at any rale in sculpture; tliere 
might have been such distinctions between events in the foreground ami those in the 
background in painting. I’hc movement does not nm simply from left to right but 
rather from behind to the gods and giants in fnmt. Tim is reminiscent of the 
composition of the Gigantomachy on the shield of Atltcna Pariiienos. Nevcrihcless, 
a rhythmic flow runs to the strongest mr^vement in the middle and dies away ti> the 
right. In the subtlety of its psychological ditlerentiaiion liie frieze follows the 
FIGS. 36, 37 Parthenon frieze, but far surpasses it in tlte supplcncis of the relations between the 
individual figures. The heavily flowing drapery, es{>ectally on f !era, could weE 
have been executed by Alkamenes alumt the same time as the Demctcr of the 



Capitol. The way in which the gods accompany human events is something new. 
At Olympia they had decided events, and on the Parthenon they had received the 
procession of people; now they have less power and have become more objects of 
understanding. 

The influence of the Parthenon metopes can be observed at numerous points in the 
Centaur battle of the west frieze. But now everything has become more flexible 
and detailed. The figures are irregularly distributed and the rhythms are frequently 
broken up in a life-like way, so that the warriors seem smaller and more delicate. 
Several figures are assembled in picturesque groups. Much as one is reminded of 
Phigalia, the style is still far from the violence and pictorial wealth of the later 
fifth century; the plastic-linear style is still dominant, even if it is not carried 
through so consistendy as on the Parthenon and motifs from large-scale painting 
are taken over with less hesitation. 

Soon after the Peace of Nicias Alkamenes made the gold and ivory statue of 
Dionysus Eleuthereus for the god’s sanctuary, of which the famous theatre formed 
part. Another late work, the cult statue in the temple of Ares, he seems not to have 
created until about 400, that is, if it really has been handed down to us in the Ares 
Borghese of the Louvre and its replicas, as has been supposed since Furtwangler. 
Doubt arises because the heavy stance full on the soles of the feet does not occur 
until after the Peloponnesian War, curious as it may seem that a statue should 
have been dedicated to the god of war at that particular time. But the way in which 
here in apparent calm a controlled passion for love and fighting is depicted corre¬ 
sponds perfectly to Alkamenes’ psychological brand of art. 

Another highly celebrated cult statue of this period is not directly attributed to 
Alkamenes, but the conception suggests that it was in fact by him. This is the 
statue of Asclepius, whose cult was introduced into Athens by the poet Sophocles; 
it is the oldest statue of a god who feels with men. He leans on a stick, like the 
citizens to whom he turns. That is how the oldest votive reliefs show him. Through 
Pheidias and his pupils the gods of the ripe classical period had become so very 
much pure images that they must have seemed inaccessible to the prayers of 
simple men. We have already noticed on the Hephaesteum how the gods have 
become involved in events and no longer decide them. That is why the Eleusinian 
mysteries acquire new importance in the classical period. Like other great con¬ 
temporaries, Sophocles too was initiated into the mysteries. This very man, who 
surpassed all other writers in contrasting the inexorable sway of the Olympians 
with the tragic boldness of the heroes, was endowed with a deep humanity and 
bathed the works of his old age - the Oedipus Coloneus and the Philoctetes - in an 
atmosphere of hope and redemption. In this spirit he celebrated Asclepius with 
cult hymns and new altars, so that the Athenians themselves honoured him as a 
hero, the hero Dexios. 

An exceptionally famous statue was the Aphrodite in the Gardens. Pliny says 
that Pheidias put the finishing touches to it; it must therefore have been dis¬ 
tinguished from Alkamenes’ other works by a special Pheidias-like magic. We are 
indebted to Pausanias for the important piece of information that in the same 
sanctuary there was a pillar-shaped monument to the goddess. Lucian puts the 
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Aphrodite in the Gardens alongside the Aiheoa I .eiiirua and the Amamn of Phddks 
Mid calls it Alkamenes’ tairest wtirk. I Ic praises, hcsiiles cheeks and face, the 
rhythm of the wrists ami the slight, ibiiuy iiun-ciiwni of the fingers. AH this fits 
the classical portrait of AphnHliie that rxrriei! such a pmceriiil itilkicficc through¬ 
out antiquity and was repriuhiced wiili %-ariaiitmH again aikl agairg the goddess 
leaning on a pillar and un%“ci!ing hcrticli, l‘hc pillar is the t»kl cull tihjcct mentioned 
by Paiisanias — gods are olieu sluiwn alonigudc their archaic idols as living 
embodiments of them, su n» speak ■■■■• and a voficr relief froin die sanctuary of 
Aphrodite at Daphni shows her hrsiiie a irrr that sviidudicrs die sacretl gardens of 
die goddess. To the pious worshipper who apprautiirs ilir o!i.l ctik. image of the 
goddess she appears in perstm, leaning mi ihr tM iiionurnriii, anti unveils herself 
as a woman diies only to those nearcsi ut her. llic holdness nf die unveiling makes 
it clear that Alkamcnes niovcil the hraris oi die Adiriiiaiis. I'lie hrsi idea of the 
content of the Wiirk is given hy ilw hnnuv iiierk piece of a lirlmei, which has 
now disappeared and is preservetl ontv in nuHiern casts. Here dir goddess herself 
— or is k Helen? —- kniks, tweritune hv love, iiiio dir rvrs of m iiros leaning 
against her; she is in the grip i»f an inwani rnuuitug like the gnds in the frieze of 
the Hepimesteum, like Prociie and Arr^. Ihn dir Aphnnliic is die oldest of these 
works and gives the imprrsHum, rvrn in coniparnuni wiili the sculptures of the 
Parthemin, of an unparaltrlrd spiritual firrakihrouglc I’his h die [mmks^ the 
powerful content, that thr ancirno* admirrii m the uork of Alkatnenes. 

The work looks as if it were erratrd dim ily after dir Apl$r*»ilifr tin die cast pedi¬ 
ment of the Parthemm, «if whicli it m ^ironclv rrniiuisirrii. llic relationship 
between the two britigs, winch *H t'u|nrd I'liruliai and Im c*4lragurs so much at 
that time, has become fiitt nanr miunair. I'hr «»parkling t/oiinirr'movements of 
clinging and heaped-up fiiUis, anhci! aiv! *unutm^ ftiriio, have bren refmeil into a 
gentler interplay. Abiivr all, what wr srr it no hmgrr trll coiuerurii Olympian 
existence hut a happening nearer m manktiuh at m dir iragcilirs of Puripides; 
indeed, people have been refiiindrd of Idiripidrt* Phaedra, ilir woman in the grip 
of an imconirollabk passion. PlirHiiat* Hrra on dir rati trir/r t4 die Parthenon 
unveils herself ami lotiks radiani in the |oy oi dir frati. bni in Alkatiiefies* Aphrodite 
the trident gesture has achieved a rirw fort'r and coalrsi-rs widi dir interplay of die 
eyes into an archetype of surremirr, S. Kcifoii'^«»u has aho rsiatdished diit Alka- 
niencs was responsible for an Atlmu iraning on hrr slurtd; lo |udge by die mimcr« 
ous reprodiictioni it wws as po|ndar as Phridias* Athrna Pardiriios. 

The liest echoes of Alkamenrs* psychologu at studies are dir iamoiii dtreedigure 
reliefs showing Orpheus and luiryiln’r, *Mrdra am! dir tlauglnrrs of Petias, Theieus 
and Peifidious, and llerarlrs among dir llrsprndrs. If. T'lionipstui regartis them 
as copies of rclieli wdikli were snvrrtril brfwrrii dir railings of die altar ol the 
Twelve Gmls in the market-place of Athrns. Against diiv mirrj-sreiafifin are the 
facts that they taper tow^ards the top and diereforr i annoi lie riitploycd archilccwr- 
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FIGS. 5 3~5 5 ~ Ir&rM Sap imiiim: /%. »- AMea ami ih danghien of Pelias, Romm copy of a 

relief made kfm 4 jo ihL\ laimm, mriiir Pkighi 4 fi^ m. /%. - Heracles, 

Pdriik^is and Theseus. iUmm copy of a relief made after 4x0 b.c. Rome, Museo Torknia. 
Height 4 ft. Tig. jj “ I hraeks €imi ih Hespmdes. Remsstruction based on Roman copies of a 
relief muik after 4io n.c .; tmgimi higM akmi 4 ft. Cf. p. 162. 


ally, and that tliey are not contcniporaoeous, but came into existence one by one 
between 420 and 405. Ikit they could certainly have been set up at this altar, for 
they all depict t^hjccts ot out compassion anti this altar was called the altar of 
compassion because it was a place of asylum. Orpheus and liurytlice, the daugluers 
of Pelias, llicseus and Peirithous, and the llespendes mourning over lieracles’ 
departure have, as it were, brou.idtt tlieir destinies to this altar. The works are thus 
connected in the same sort ot way as tlie Amazons erected at Ephesus. The 
tendency towards three«lip,ure groups is associated with the three actors in tragedy, 
and as in the work ol“ Sopluicles and Euripides we can detect a refinement in the 
relationship of tlie three figures. 

The Orpheus relief, tlic mtKSt perfect threedigure composition, could only have 
been carvetl at the moment, about 420, when the double rhythm in the con¬ 
struction of file figure allowed each to be litikcd with two others. With the release 
from tlie classical relief plane in the fourth century richer combinations of figures 
became possible, i>ut tlie austere, rmblc music of the Orpheus relief was heard only 
once, llic b>vcrs arc already near to tlie light of day when Orpheus can no longer 
contain himself and turns to unveil and cmlirace luirydicc. She lays her left hand 
lovingly on his shoulder, but Hermes steps up t<i lier immediately, dutches his 
chiton angrily with his right hand and seizes her right wrist to leatl her hack to 
Hades. EompositionaUy lie is linked to her by the similarity of his attitude, and to 
Orpheus by symmetry, whicli also links Orpheus and Hurytlicc. 'Phe event is 
summed up in the play of the hands that meet cadi other. By his siaie, his au.stere 
profile and the solemn way he carries liis heacl, I lermes, as a god, is elevated above 
human fate; even in the Ukd the ^uiei but sinisterly powerful approach of the god 
makes us shutldcr. Hic copies <i'f the relief cannt>t reproduce the shimmering 
surface of the i.triginal, or the idctorial effect of the layers of drapery and trans¬ 
parent material which sluiws that tlic sculjitor had also learnt from Agorakritos. 
Medea, who stands with drawn sword beside the tlaugluers of Pelias, themselves 
busy with the tripod, was created under the influence of Procne, and the heavy 
flowing robe, too, shows that tliis artist was closer than the sculptor of the (-)rphcus 
relief to Alkamcnci. But he does not Cifual the other sculptor in wealth of inner 
emotion; the relief with the daughters of Pelias must t>e the oldest of the four. 
The relief showing Pcirithous sitting on the rock, lietwccn Heracles and Theseus, 
presupposes the style of the Nike balustrade; indeed, the light, swinging, standing 
pose has already stiffened op a little, 'fhe dranmiic life hm given way to a quiet 
depiction oft irate. It is more difficult to pronounce judgement on the Hespcridcs 
relief^ because it could tmly he partly put together from fragments. The perspective 
view of the figure on the rig,lit goes further than the Orpheus relief and can be 
compared with fragments o^f the Ereclu.heura friezx, which date from 410. Here, 
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too, the dramatic Efe of the Orpheus and Daughters of Pelias reliefs has yielded 
to a dreamy, elegiac mood. Heracles is in the land of the gods, but he must leave it 
again, and the Hesperides feel pangs of love at his departure. 

Apart from Aikamenes, Agorakritos of Paros was Pheidias’ most important pupil; 
he was quite different in temperament. The Athenians did not value him as highly 
as they did Aikamenes, twelve of whose works are known to us through the 
literary evidence, almost as many as by Pheidias. In Aikamenes' works we can 
sense how the best element in the Athenian people reacted to the blows of fate. 
Pheidias had raised himself up into an ideal, absolute sphere and Agorakritos 
followed him; Aikamenes studies the psychology of the world around him and 
his shattering Procne reminds us of the plague at Athens, which he lived through. 
PUny says of Agorakritos that he was dear to Pheidias because of his youthful 
charm and talent; no doubt another factor was the amiability of his Ionian temper¬ 
ament — he came from Paros. AU this Parian’s work makes it dear that he was 
Pheidias’ spiritual heir. When the envy that follows all great men drove Pheidias 
from Athens he created the statue of Zeus at Olympia, and Agorakritos, too, 
worked outside Athens, at Rhamnus. Buschor sees the hand of the Parian at work 
in those parts of the Parthenon which occupy a place of honour beside the ones by 
Pheidias but in their mobility loosen up the classical restraint and betray a younger 
artist from the Ionian islands. A good example is tlie group of young gods before 
Zeus and Hera, fone of the most talented, ingenious, mobile, lively groups of 
figures in the whole frieze, distinguished by a particularly sensuous treatment of 
the bodies and drapery’. Other examples are the two riders l>chind the middle 
horseman in the west frieze and the Aphrodite group of tlic cast pediment. With 
the latter we have already compared groups in the Niobid friezes and on the 
helmet cheek-piece; nowhere else in the history of art do we find two beings so 
close to one another. Here is fulfilment of life in existing for another; here the 
Thou is seen as it is described in Plato’s Symposium, llie wonder reminds us of the 
friendship between master and pupil which it presuppose.^. A whole scries of origi¬ 
nal works follows Agorakritos’ trend, llic grave relief of the youth with the cat, 
the oldest important Attic grave relief known to us from the classical period, might 
be a youthful work of his. Then even before the Peloponnesian War he seems to 
have worked on the temple of Nemesis at Rhamnus, to which a boldly mobile akro- 
terion fragment in Athens belongs, and perhaps also the Niol>ids in (Copenhagen. 
The saga of the sons and daughters of Niobe is particularly appropriate to the 
temple of Nemesis, the goddess of retribution. It is also characteristic of Sophocles’ 
kind of classicism — incomprehensible death in the midst r)f flourishing life. 

The tragic secret of life glory and fate — received a fresh treatment by 
Agorakritos in the reliefs on the base of the cult statue of Nemesis. I Idea, veiled 
like a bride, is led by her foster-mother Leda to her mother Nemesis, so that the 
latter can marry her to Mcnelaus. This scene can be reconstructed from original 
fragments and Roman copies. PCveryone who l>€h€ld the relief must have thought 
of the incalculable fates that perfect beauty bring.s to guilty and innocent alike, for 
Helen was to be the cause of the Trojan War. In the same way Polygnc?tos had 
already made Helen one of the central figures in his Iliupersis: the radiant beauty 
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in dreadful surrcnimlings, aniid deatl anti wmirukHi men and prisoners of war. 

What: was dc|ik'tcd there in a mural jiaintin|,t full of ft^^^urcs appears on tlie base of 
the statue of Nemesis in areheiypal sim|ilk'ity: Nemesis is boutul up with Helen. 

This says everytlunp, if one secs the worils as itiraites, in the Crrcck lashion. On the 
base (.)f tlic Atltcna Farthenos^ t<io, the i'cniral figure was the hearer of imforcsec- 
able fate, in this ease Fand<»ra. Bm i^heitiias hatl surrt»umled licr with the glory of 
the Olympians, while /\|,uirakrifos puts only licroes beside Nemesis, in accordance 
with the ittc^rc earnest nitHnl prevailing at tlu: time tif the Peace of Nidas. 

The reliefs have tlic radiant appearance and v<dafile psycludogy of the rich style 
but not its volujUtuHis seeking after cflcia anti tntuticntary cKcitctnent. 'fhcrc is a 
clear intensihcatioti of ttiovcmcnr from tlie dignified King 'rytularcus on the left 
via the two brothers, the Dit^scuri* to the radiantly graceful Netnois; then comes 
Helen, gently answering, and a ctirresj'Kuniing solemnity in Agamemmm, Mcnclaus 
and Pyrrhus. In contrast with tlie duller ytmtlis' heads are the great features of 
Helen, witit tlic <i-versliatlowed eyes ami heavy moutlt, sinister and incalculable. 

'Fhe cfTorrs c»f tmr imagination m picture the cult statue of Nemesis areas.Histed by a 
Dernetcr from Idcusis which, to jinige by tlie similarity with the fragments of the At»i»x. ac, 5H 
base, may well he a work from the hand of* Ag,<irakritiis himself. With her left lumd 
she supfiortcd a scepire atid held !wr cloak, which, hehl by the lowcretl riglit hand 
as well, formed a glcatning hai'li|.^nHind with large hdds for the tnore delicate 
articulation of the draperies over the body; she was tlius an apparition of Olympian 
gloiy, revealing the wonilerful liapjuncss which site bestcnvcil on the irutiate. The 
statue of Nemesis mmit he thougj^t «»f' as still mightier and scunewhat more austere, 
tor tlie Demeter canruit tlatc from long before tlie rccuri! relief of 409. Accortling ai‘i*x. w.. 
to Pausanias, Nemesis held an apple twig in her left lumd ;nui in the rigjit a libation 
bowl, on the iiisidr of whiiii fdliiopiaris were tlejik ted. I’he hciul was crowned 
with a garland ot' stags am! godtlessrs of victcjry. I1ie atirihutes tell us that; the 
power of flic gcHidess h inescapalde, cmliraces IkuIi mankind and nature, and 
reaches to the eritl*. of’ the earth. This lofty tamccpiion <if Netnesis must come 
from Pheitlias' circle of frictub, for hitherto Nemesis atul Thetnis, who were 
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worshipped together at Rhamnus, had been goddesses of order and apportionment, 
but also mistresses of the meadows and animals, of fertility in field and forest 
After the completion of the Nemesis at Rhamnus the frieze of the temple of 
Athena Nike could be entrusted to the workshop of Agorakritos. Tlie gods in the 
PLATE p. 167 east frieze are conceived in a way quite different from that of Alkamenes. They are 
not involved in the events, as they are on the Hcphacsteum; they are depicted in 
Olympian tranquillity, whose effect is only intensiiied by the movement of the 
subordinate figures, the Hours and Graces. This Olympus is delicate, transligured, 
delightful, like the ones on the vases of Meidias; Agorakritos liimsclf would have 
given the theme a more powerful treatment, as we shall see in a moment from the 
FIGS, 57-59 reliefs on the balustrade of the temple. But of all the great masters of the period 
the sculptor of the east frieze of the temple of Nike is closest to his aristocratic 
passion for beauty. He tried to follow Pheidias and to combine a ravishing en¬ 
chantment with the dignity of the gods on the Partlienon. To this end he employs 
not only the new virtuosity in marble work but also other means; of these, the 
preference for the frontal view, in particular, was to have a great future. In addition, 
there is a sort of syncopated rhythm in the succession of tlic forms, which lends 
the frieze a pictorial unity. It is no longer simply a row of plastic units, as in the 
older art, but an articulated picture full of tension. The same is true of the friezes 
showing battles, the groups in which should not be seen in isolation. Tliey arc 
Appx. PL. 29 amazingly different from the somewhat older Phigalia frieze. Here, too, it is true, 
there is a good deal of diagonal positioning and pictorial stratification, but the 
figures are much more slender and delicate and farther apart from each other, so 
that the background of the relief chimes in as an extended gap arui helps to give an 
atmospheric quality. 

Soon after 410, in one last hopeful phase of the Peloponnesian War, the high 
terrace of the temple was surrounded with a balustrade adorned wiilt reliefs. This 
was the last addition made in the classical period to Pericles" remoticUing of the 
Acropolis. The three main sides — north, south and west »- and the short 
pieces by the steps to the terrace all contain variations on the one theme: in the 
FIGS. 57"-59 presence of Athena on her throne goddesses of victory sacritke oxen, adorn 
trophies and serve at smoking altars. The acts of worship in the presence of the 
godhead recall the Parthenon frieze, but now goddesses serve in place of men. 
The atmosphere has become miraculous again and the event of tine sacrifice en¬ 
dowed with unparalleled glory; never had so many Nikai been seen together. 
There were about fifty figures in the hundred-foot-long frieze. And even if Athens 
lost the Peloponnesian War she won a lasting victory in the completion of the 
Acropolis. Within the framework of the rich style the balustrade of the temple of 
FIG. 5S Nike retains much of the classical Being, which elsewhere is often sacrificed to the 
production of a dazzling impression. It is preserved !>es£ of all l>y the sculptor of 
the Nike undoing her sandal. We know the delicate, clinging folds of the base of 
the statue of Nemesis, and can guess that the idea of the Imlustradc frieze and the 
execution of this goddess of victory is due to Agorakritos. With this he put the 
finishing touch to the Acropolis, the creation of his master Pheidias. Never again 
have figures stood so lightly, never again has there been such harmemy of body 
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PLATE 36 - Temple of Nike, Athens (ground-plan, page 145). After 420 b.c. Cf. p. 166. 
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FIGS. 57-59 - Reliefs from the balustrade of the temple 
of Athena Nike, After 410 B.C, Athens^ Acropolis 
Museum, Fig, // - Goddess of Victory^ sacrificing 
before Athene, Fig, - Goddesses of Victory (on the 
left by Master A, the rest by Master B), Cf,pp, 166-169, 


FIG. 56 


FIG, 59 LEFT 
FIG. 59 MIDDLE 
AND RIGHT 



and drapery. The folds are no longer subordinate to the plastic structure, as on the 
base of the statue of Nemesis; they play over the body in ceaseless change, in a 
charmingly sensuous fashion. Swinging lines accompany the body in such a way 
that they let it shine through but do not model it in the way which is characteristic, 
as we shall see, of Agorakritos’ colleague Kallimachos. The immaterial lightness 
and transparence contribute to the feeling of happy, festive enthusiasm, which 
rises above everything heavy in life. It anticipates in a sort of dream what the 
transfiguring archetypal quality of the late classical style was to turn into reaHty in 
the Platonic sense. 

The collaborators on the balustrade stand out particularly clearly; there had ob¬ 
viously been a competition and one was to be able to distinguish the technical skill 
of the competitors. Sculptor A is not one of the great masters. I am inclined to 
think that the younger and more important sculptor B is KaUimachos. Great 
swinging groups of folds articulate and accompany the bodies. They contribute to 
their light swinging attitude without overlaying them as in the work of Agora- 
kritos. The long ridges of the folds stand out from the flat, clinging parts and often 
stand almost perpendicular on the ground. An obliquely set, running drill 
serves the flaming dramatic form. The edges of the draperies are, as it were, 
blown out. The standing goddess is reminiscent of the korai of the Erechtheum 
(Appendix plate 37), which may be an older work by the same sculptor, but their 
heaviness is transformed into hovering lightness. Again and again we find the 
characteristic tendency towards the bifurcation of long, double-edged folds. In 
the work of Kallimachos one senses a dichotomy between body and drapery, in 
that of Agorakritos a unity which leaves only as much of the body visible as is 
important for the work as a whole. In Plato’s Dialogues at this time enthusiasm 
is repeatedly described as the essence of artistic creation, in contrast to the stricter 


FIG. 5 8 - Goddess of Victory loosening her sandals. 
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artisticikictriiie the nniturcrtaKsical pcritnl. Wcaha haveagacHldealarevidence 
that %^irtut>sity played im ifiipuriarii part in music in the rich style. 

The grave reliciH cd Afn|diareic autl llcgcsci tcilhnv die nuinner of Agorakritos in i'cath i>. 171 

the ctdourtiil play of die drai>rrica auii die swing of the bodies, Init a few bunchcil- 

up groups of folds remain which ilii nut fit in with the movement as a whole, ami 

in general these works reikna a i|iiieter feinprrament. The empty surfaces of the 

tombstone now share in the ardsdv' I’fic classical relief was composed entirely Ai»rK. i»l. 26-zH 

of figures, hut the basis of' die compusidofi is now a picture. Hie ovcrlappitig of the 

pillars by the figures makes a tlccisive ctuuribution to this artistic effect, which is 

mucli subtler tiian dut of die somewhat okier dliig^alia fricice: there the vivid ai>i»k. pl, 29 

contrasts, ovcrla[^pings and foreshortenings make the contrast with the classical 

relief mucli clearer than it is in the grave reliefs, 'riic sculpt<»rs of the grave reliefs 

know liow m express with sj>aring means tlie inner Inuu! between Amjdiarete and 

the child, ami between mistress ami maitk A|torakritt.is has made it possible for the 

body not. in have to cairry itself, as it were; the hearing element is in the f'Vdds of the 

drapery aiul the liodies move wiili them in a spiritual, supra<orporeal movement of 

life. I’hus the maiti iti her kmg, sleevctl chiton gains a lightticss that makes her beauty 

appear as prei'ious as die feweb which, her mistress is takingour of the casket and 

admiring ■ ■ a sort of symlml of the sweet tlre.un of life. Atul the epitaph tin 

Ampliarctc’s stele says i|uife simply that the immortality of these people h just the 

immortality ot die perlect work of art: dirre I liold my daughter's beloved child, 

which f used ui hold on my knees W'lien we were alive ami hclicld ilie rays «jf tiie 

sun; nc.nv I luivc vanished, and so has the cliihi I liolil.' 

I’or the most important sctdpfor ot the h.iliistrade apart frotn Agorakritos we have 

suggested the taame of Kalliinachos. Accoriling to Vitruvius lie inventetl tfie Kaiiimai'tms and th 

Cairirithian ca|iifak It fhr right ham! c4 the Athena ikirdienos was really supported limMmm 

by a (,orifultian capital (ditmgh diis in tfisjiutedg then he was already working with 

Phcklias at dial dftie. At any rate, a?i ing,enioys openwork shape like diis fits in 

with what rkitcianias tells %t% about Kallimacfued marvels in the Iwechtheum: 

he mamitactufcd a loildrii candlrsfiik which only riecdcil to he replcnislicd with 
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oil once a year and also a bronze palm which protected the ceiling from the smoke 
of tiie lamp — in other words, a chimney or flue. In the same context Pausanias 
praises his skill in boring stones. Drills had already been used earlier on marble, 
but it was an innovation to employ the running drill at a slanting angle so as to 
produce long grooves in the drapery of the sort to be observed on that part of the 
Nike balustrade which we have attributed to Kallimachos. 

Vitruvius, too, praises the elegance and subtlety of Kallimachos’ work in marble. 
On the whole the classical sculptors preferred to work in brt)n?,e, but some of the 
great masters are specially mentioned as having worked in marble. Such is the case 
with Pheidias, and this is explained by his share in the marble sculptures of the 
Parthenon. We may surmise that Kallimachos had a similar sitare in the Erech- 
theum, whose lamp and palm were certainly his work, 'fhe deeply bored ornamen¬ 
tation of the E^rechtheum presupposes his technitiue with the running drill. The 
older classical architectural ornamentation on the Partlienon and the Propylaea 
were modelled more on painting and were shalUiwcr in depth - - for example, the 
Ionic Propylaea capital — while the Elrechtheum capitals arc deeply undercut. In 
addition, there is the greater importance of tltc acanthus in tlic ornamentation, as 
one would expect in the work of the inventor of the ( 'orinthian capital. 

The Erechtheum may take its name from the passage in the (hljssty where it says 
that Athena dwells in the house of Krechtlicus. I'he eastern section of the building 
sheltered the cult statue of Athena, while the trident monument stood in tlie north 
porch and the west front looked out on the precinct witlt the sacred olive-tree, 
which recalled the dispute between Athena and Poseidon. Hie idea of assembling 
cult statue and cult monuments in the lirechtheum must go back to Pericles and his 
friends. Under the Caryatid portico was the grave of Cxcrops, and in the temple 
itself there were also altars to Poseidon, I lephacstus and an ancient king called 
Butes. The style of the Caryatids suggests that the building was l>egun about 420 
after the Peace of Nicias. The spirit of this period is reflected in the character of 
this monumental slirine for relics, which for all the refinement of tlie rich style 
looks old-fashioned alongside the monumental brightness of the Parthenon, 
Pheidias' gods are pure, unapproachable form, but the ordinary people of Athens 
clung to the sort of images and emlflems to be tbund in the lirechtheum. There and 
in the temple of Athena Nike stood old-fashionetl idols. The various sections of the 
building are simply added together in the archaic fashion; even the conception of 
the Caryatid portico and the small-scale delicacy of the Ionic frieze were bound to 
produce an old-fashioned effect. 

The building's lack of external grandeur was counterbalanced by its exceptionally 
rich ornamentation. The central part was knit together liy an architrave tlivided 
into three fascias which bore a frieze 65 yards hmg consisting of delicate white 
marble figures on a background of grcyi.sli blue limestone, 'fhe six columns of the 
cast portico are the most slender in the whole of Attica, in nicely cakukced con¬ 
trast to the north and Caryatid porticos, llte haldachindikc character is even more 
obvious here in the Ionic order than in the Doric; light lie the ceilings over the 
holy places. This is particularly noticeal>le in the north portico thrtnigh the bright 
positioning of the columns, lire unity of the building is also assisted by the Eict 
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that the base of the walls has been given the profile of the east portico’s base. 
The royal north portico is distinguished by the triple plaited t>rnanienial band of 
the upper torus at the base of the columns anti by a similar tt>rus uittier the volutes. 
As Gruben puts it: ‘VCliat produced an almost magical effect was that all the meshes 
of the network were inlaid with bright beads arul tlie spirals of tlie volutes of the 
springy capitals were edged with giklcil strips o( hrtnixe, which startetl tram a 
golden central rosette and ended in a fine metal palmette whicli iilletl the spandrels 
between volute and torus. Was it ordinary stt>tR*masotis who worket! here, or 
goldsmiths?’ The rosettes of the north door, too, were iitlaid with precious 
materials, and the superb effect of the whole was licightenctl by painting, llie span 
of the ceiling was nineteen feet and thus a little bigger tlian that of tte Prtjpykea. 
The expansion of the portico produced a particularly solenm effect here, in contrast 
with the small interior. The building acctnints tell us that the wooden colfcrccl 
ceilings of die interior were richly gilded and adorned with plastic acantiuts motifs 
and rosettes. Unusually careful building accounts have been prescrvctl tor the years 
409/406; this is no doubt connected with tlie intrigues of a dcnKK:racy, but may 
also be due to the hieratic character of the liuiUlitig. In these accounts every un¬ 
finished stone is listed with its measurements. It appears tliat the (Caryatid and 
west porticos were complete and the north portico ahnost complete; hut the east 
portico and the walls were still in die rough and die entablature and roof had not 
yet been begun. Everyone working on the temple, from die architect Idulok^es 
down to the day labourers, was paid one drachtua a day. I’hc fluting of each of the 
columns in the east porch took 550 clays’ labour; this gives some idea of the care 
with which the work was executed. 

The female figures that support the portico over the grave otAIccrops arc called 
koraJ^ maidens, in the building accounts, I’hcre were many maidens in the service 
of Athena: the three daughters of (xcrops, for example, tlic sister deities of the 
dew, to whom the chest containing the child lirichtlumios was entrusted for safe 
keeping. Then there were the Arrhephorai, who every year liad to carry a myste¬ 
rious chest on their heads into the sanctuary of Apliroditc on the nortticrn slope 
of the Acropolis; the place where they played with a hall is mentioned several 
times — a statue of‘the young Isocrates stood there. I’licy liveti on the ciriideL 
It is in this area, too, that most of the archaic korai were found, llius the ( airyatids 
of the portico are maidens in the service of the goddess, llicir functions cannot be 
more precisely defined; they are comparable with tlic three Horae, the three 
Charites and the nine Muses on Olympus. Human figures had been linked to 
architecture and utensils in the Bast anti in Greece down to the middic tif the fifth 
century. It is significant that at that point the series of mirrors lieltl by female 
figures comes to an end and the folding mirror takes tiver insicad, l‘hus the Harya- 
tid porch constitutes a return to a pre-dassical usage, thougli widunit any real 
archaking: the act of supporting is balanced with classical freedom; it seems light 


FIG. Go-- Base ofamof the mlamns of the mst porBeo tf the Urmhihmm, Ahmi 420 ttx* CJ.fh i jo- 
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and effortless and gmns its firmness from the kw of the classical stance. The 
figure is no longer conceived as a pillar, as it was in the archaic period, but as a 
balance of forces, those of bearing up and weighing down. The bearing element of 
the weight-carrying leg, the relaxed freedom of the otiier side of the figure and the 
inversion in the upper part of the body pri>duce an interplay of forces which 
corresponds to the construction of the wliole portico, for in the left-hand trio of 
maidens the weight-carrying leg is on the left, and in tlte right-liand trio on the 
right, so that there is a counter-rhythm between titem. A sitnilar living interplay is 
perceptible between the maidens and their light baldacliin, wiiich loses ail its 
heaviness through the articulation of the cntaldature with fascias, rosettes, fine 
kymatia and dcnticulation, and through tite absence of the frie7.e. The powerful 
articulation of Kailimachos can be compared with the maidens, if we are right in 
identifying him as sculptor B of the Nike l)alustradc. However, Kailimachos will 
have been responsible only for the design; the work of several collaborators can be 
discerned in the maidens and the building accounts metuiott a fairly large number 
of stonemasons in connection with the frieze. They are not among the fiimous 
names of Athens. 

After the excavations at Olympia it became possible to recottstruct on paper one 
of the most amazing tours tie force in marble: on a three sided pillar nearly thirty 
feet high the goddess of victory hovers over a marljlc cloud, through which the 
eagle of Zeus flies from the right annouticing victory. I’hc sculpu»r describes him¬ 
self in the inscription on the base as Paionios oi' Mcnde, a colony of Hretria on the 
promontory of (dialcidice; he adds that he was alst> tlie victor in a cc»mpetition 
to design akroteria for the temple of Zeus. 'Phis priiic and the erection on a high 
pillar arc Ionian; Dorian bases are low. 1‘he boldness t>f tlic rnarlilc work, too, is 
Ionian: it is almost incredible that the thin cloak, whidi was held l>ehitul the goddess 
with both hands and caught the wind, was carvetl from the same bltjck of marble, 
and that the statue, which is nine and a half feet high, mrnd tor almost a thousand 
years intact in the southerly gales. The inscription on the liasc also tells us the 
occasion of the dedication: the inhabitants of Messenia and Naupactus were 
bringing the tithe to Olympian Zeus. Pear prevents thent fVtmi naming their 
enemies, but Pausanias tells us that it was the Spartans, wht) utuil tlicn had enjoyed 
the hegemony of the Peloponnese but in 421 were defeated at Sphactcria by the 
Athenians with the help of the Messenians; tlie people of Naupactus took part in 
other battles against the Spartans. 

Not only is the work itself a piece of virtuosity; so is the way in which Paionios^ 
temperament has adjusted itself to the Peloponnesian traditi<uu the powerful 
form of the goddess and the simple articulation by means of the drapery arc more 
Doric in effect than the sculptures of the I leracum of Argcis. The whole weight of 
the marble statue rests on the cloud through the fotu alone, with the ends (jf the 
drapery partly on the cloud and partly on the right wing of the eagle. Tlic left leg 


FIG. 6 1 - Nike by Pmonios, Rmnstruction based on tiw origirnii. After 424 ihC\ Olympm. 
Height 7 ft, Cf abope. 
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sticks out naked from the Dorian peplos, which is open on the left side and girded 
up over the long overlap. The overlap, blowing to the side from the girdle, makes 
the upper part of the body seem lighter. The break was once strengthened by a 
girdle made of metal. The pin over the left shoulder is undone, to give the arm 
more freedom; at the same time this emphasizes the contrast between the more 
unveiled left side and the more withdrawn right side, which is borne by the drapery 
as if by a sail. One must also visualize the background of wind-blown cloak and the 
contrasts of bright painting. In this way the impression of hovering was achieved 
as never before. The wings must have been much bigger than in the usual re¬ 
constructions, as vase-paintings show. 

Archaic art had depicted the goddess of victory running swiftly; the early classical fig. 3 
period had preferred to show her swimming through the air and touching the 
ground. Paionios was the first to take quite seriously the problem of the hovering 
of a heavy body, with as much technical understanding as if he had made experi¬ 
ments with a parachute. This too is a piece of virtuosity and entirely in keeping 
with the age of the Sophists. Forty years later Timotheos was to approach the 
task from a new angle and to produce a very light and delicate goddess borne up 
by giant wings which she holds obliquely like a bird in the wind — one of the appx. pl. 44 
first works of late classical domination of space. At the height of the Hellenistic 
period the Rhodian — in other words, Dorian — sculptor of the Victory of 
Samothrace was to turn away from such bold wings of fantasy: his goddess has 
jumped on to the bow of the captured ship and blows the trumpet of victory. 

Classical divine Being has been replaced by the wonder of the moment. 

Paionios preferred to use marble, the Ionian material, rathi^ than bronze, which 
would have made his task easier from a technical point of view. The reason can 
only have been that he needed the bright colours which it was the custom to give 
marble. There are still traces of rose pink on the drapery; and the girdle was made 
of gilded bronze. Never before had sculpture produced anything so captivating in 
its colours. The figure leaned forward considerably and was made to be seen from 
below, whence it appears alone in all its slenderness, like a response to the heroic 
figures of the east pediment — not just an artistic creation but a divine being fig. 14 
born out of the air. 

The temple of Apollo Epikurios, Apollo the Guardian, at Bassae, near Phigalia, Iktinos" Temple of 

is praised by Pausanias as the most beautiful and best-built in the Peloponnese, Apollo near Phigalia 

apart from the one at Tegea, which also receives high praise. Pausanias says that 

the architect was Iktinos, whom we know as the architect of the Parthenon, and 

that the occasion of its construction was the preservation of the people of Phigalia 

from the plague during the Peloponnesian War. This not very clear piece of 

information suggests that building began after 429. In fact the powerful opposing appx. pl. 29 

rh3rthms in the frieze fit in better with the Nike of Paionios than with the Nike 

balustrade or the akroterion of Delos. The effect of the whole is more heroic than 

that of the Erechtheum; we are nearer to the great spirit of the Parthenon and thus plate p. 173 

must be face to face with the first masterpiece in the rich style. The work probably 

took most of the penultimate decade of the century. The friezes of the temple of 

Nike, which are possibly contemporaneous, no longer possess the same force. The 
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Stylistic history of vases and grave reliefs confirms this early dating of the PhigaUa 
frieze. 

The construction shows at every point the originality dear to the age of the Sophists. 
The cella itself, in which the cult statue stood facing east, is small, but the temple 
as a whole is orientated transversely to the nortlu The line of the temple also 
directs the glance towards the south, where the trapezium of the citadel of Afessene 
is outlined against the sea; for we are over 5,000 feet up in the lonely mountains. 
Like every Greek building, the temple focuses the plastic character of the land¬ 
scape. Inside, as a result of the orientation, there is a central space next to the one 
that contained the cult statue, and this central space is quite distinctive in character. 
To accommodate it, the temple is extended longways, as had been usual in the 
archaic period (the columns are in the propt>ttion 6:15 instead of the classical 
6 : 13). Probably this inner chamber was used for heding sleep, for Apollo was 
worshipped as a god of healing and there seem to have iKen no other porticos 
there such as served elsewhere for the cult of Tiealing sleep’. It must have been 
exceptionally awe-inspiring to know that the god was so near, and this feeling was 
still further intensified by the architectural fi)rm: five pairs of Ionic columns were 
attached to the wall by projecting spur walls, and a more slender, free-standing 
Corinthian column between the last pair lent a solemn emphasis to the way through 
to the cult statue. The Ionic and Doric orders had been combined before, Init they 
had never been assimilated to each other to such an extent. All the columns are 
equally slender. The Ionic capitals are fully formed on three sides; they have the 
swelling line of the older Doric forms and the bases follow the same trend. There 
is no entasis and the columns are not inclined at all. But the most distinctive feature 
is the new Corinthian capital, whicli has the effect of a jewel in the interior as a 
whole. The wonderiul frieze that runs all nmnd the chamber is in keeping with 
this centre-piece. It depicted Heracles’ light with the Amazons « the Dorian 
saga instead of the Attic one of 'Pheseus’ iiglit with the Amazmis - ami also a 
battle against the (xntaurs with a significant new leading motif: Apollo and Artemis 
appear driving a team of stags and bring help, like the ihis ex michim in Puripides, 
while the bride has fled to the old-fashionetl statue oi the god (Appendix plate 19). 
As in Euripides, the traditional conceptions of the gnds arc shown as helpless until 
the true godhead comes to the rescue. I’his must have aflectetl those wh(» came in 
search of a cure all the more deeply since the deployment of entablature and 
frieze inside a temple was just as unparalleled as the whole combinaticui of rooms 
and reliefs in this building, llie pilgrim was surrounded by what usually sur¬ 
rounded the temple and the cult statue of the god. hrom the chamber containing 
his cult statue the god put out his saving hand, as it were, round the pious. 

On top of all this there is the effect of the space. I'hc space is not yet, it is true, an 
end in itself, as it is in Roman art, nor even an atmospheric envelope for the plastic 
form, as it is in the late classical period; it remains an intermediate space. But this 


FIG. 62 ““ Plan of the temple of Apollo at Jiassae. Aimnt 420 n.c. Clf. ahtm. 








intermediate space is ingeniously extended beyond what we have already observed 
in the Parthenon, the Propylaea and at Eleusis. By enlarging the front porch to a 
depth of two intercolumnations Iktinos created open, light-flooded spaces which 
were distinguished by their marble coffered ceilings from the side passages, whose 
ceilings were of limestone. Next comes an unusually deep pronaos, likewise roofed 
with marble, and finally the chambers for ‘healing sleep’ and the cult statue; these 
too were longer than usual, but they were dominated by the plastic forms which we 
have described. 

The sculptor was familiar with the Centaur pediment of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. He has removed the godhead further from events than it is there. The 
women no longer defend themselves; they are simply victims, yet also have chil¬ 
dren to look after. Their lamentations and the sullenness of their opponents are 
nearer to studies of individual experience. Wide-stretching groups of five embrace 
all ti e variety of the happenings encompassing man. The floating draperies and 


FIG. 63 - The interior of the temple of Apollo at Bassae. About 420 B.c, Cf p. iy6. 
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abbreviated shields help to capture atmosphere, but without any depth, so that 
the powerful Dorian bodies remain vividly in the present. 

Since Polygnotos there had been subsidiary motifs in the battle with the Amazons 
— warriors wounded or fleeing. Like the great painters of his age, the Master 
of Phigaiia is on the lookout for new, even sentimental touches. A wounded man 
limps away, leaning on a friend, and another is carried away. An Amazon puts in a 
plea for a wounded Greek whom one of her comrades is out to despatch. Another, 
sinking to the ground, pleads for mercy and obtains it. The Greek beholder was 
better able than we are to observe corresponding details in the fighting: the Centaur 
biting the Lapith in the neck, a Lapith protecting himself with his shield against a 
horse lashing out with his hooves, a Greek pulling an Amazon from her collapsing 
horse. This frieze contains the first figures in European art to evoke the beholder’s 
pity. Heracles and Hippolyta, the queen of the Amazons, back away from each 
other, like Poseidon and Athena in the west pediment of the Parthenon; but here 
the two opponents are going to hit out at each other! 

The pictorial element in the style is obvious: while the classical period made the 
dimension of depth perceptible by plastic means, it is now often indicated by 
overlaps that give an illusion of depth, like different colours. Bodies are cunningly 
twisted, billowing folds of drapery are bunched up, others are violently stretched 
to the point of tearing, and many events are hidden behind shields and drapery. 
Artists seek to capture the impalpable, the momentary, the individual, instead of 
portraying the visible norm, as they did in the period of the Parthenon. Through 
the wide span and the many layers of the composition man is depicted in his 
environment. Classical Being is replaced by a world of appearance and experience. 
Expressive empty spaces are left in the background of the relief, which must have 
made its blue colouring all the more effective. For the first time we sense the ex¬ 
istence of supernatural realities. It was to be the task of the late classical style to 
give form to these in the spirit of Plato’s ideas. 

Xanthos Anatolian client kingdoms of the Persian empire began to flourish during the 
Peloponnesian War and Greek artists who could find no work in the mother 
country because of the war entered the service of the rulers of Lycia and Caria. 
The isolation of these regions in the post-antique period helped to preserve their 
monuments. There are many rock tombs with well-preserved fagades, and also 
burial pillars, which usually bore sarcophagi, but sometimes supported whole 
temples. 

FIG. 64 The most splendid of these monuments was the one at Xanthos known as the 
Nereid Monument, from the Nereids which probably stood between the columns. 
The remains are now in the British Museum. The Ionic peripteral temple on a 
high base had, in the Ionian fashion, a somewhat wider interval between the two 
middle columns of the front. The same-is true of the back; this is unusual. The 
cella was square; there was a pronaos and an opisthodomos, but without columns 
between the antae. The colonnade was of the same width aU round. The influence 
of Attic architecture is strong. The kanalis on the capitals is a double one, as in the 
Erechtheum, and the echinos takes the form of a woven band. The columns are 
relatively thick, as in the Nike temple and the one on the Ilissus. The socle has a 
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projecting profile at the top, like the Caryatid porch. On the other hand it was a 
local tradition to adorn the architrave and socle with several friezes. 

The sculptural decorations are, on the whole, of Ionian luxuriance, and contain 
some oriental elements of representation and historical narration. On the front 
pediment the dead man was enthroned as a hero; his wife sat by his side, and the 
couple were being worshipped by their retainers. On the other pediment there 
were battles between men on horseback, and on the architrave hunting scenes of 
the sort that distinguish the sarcophagi of rulers. The architrave also showed 
battles and the handing over of tribute. The cella frieze showed ceremonies in 
honour of the dead, with a banquet and music; the big frieze on the socle depicted 
hoplites fighting among themselves and with men in Persian dress; and the small appx. pl. 3 5 
socle frieze showed the battle for a town, which is depicted in considerable detail. appx. pl. 34 
Here the soldiers advance in a close phalanx, while in the big frieze they are dis¬ 
tributed in separate groups. In the big frieze the artist is following the tradition of 
sculpture; in the small frieze he is following the tradition of painting. In its di¬ 
mensions and spiritual attitude the big frieze is clearly competing with the Parthe- appx. pl. 3 5 
non frieze. This is an amazing testimony to the pretensions of this ruler of Xanthos. 

In the small frieze the scene of the massed attackers, who have laid a storming- 
ladder against the walls, strikes a completely new note. There must have been simi¬ 
lar scenes in paintings even earlier; Roman triumphal reliefs follow such models. 

The unusual treatment of space in the view of the town at one corner of the frieze appx. pl. 34 

is still more novel. The construction of a big complex of buildings is achieved here 

with great boldness of perspective, yet the link with the flat surface is not lost. We 

know from several sources how much the theory of perspective occupied the 

Greeks in the classical period; Agatharchos of Samos receives particular praise 


FIG. 64 - The Nereid monument of Xanthos. Reconstruction 
after F. Krischen. About 420 B.c. Cf p. lyS.^ 
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FIG. 65 ” The Athmian lempie of Apollo at Delos. W^istfmnt after !\ Camrh, Akmt 4^0 n.c, 
Cf p. xSi. 

in this connection. But the important point is that tlie Ckccks always etnployed 
perspective only $0 tar as it corresponded to their fcclinit for any particular style. 
Thus in this relief the intangibility of space is carefully avoided; yet to us, since the 
central perspective of the Renaissance, this is self-evident. We must first accustom 
ourselves to the idea that central perspective is only a special case; every style 
has its own perspective, whicli syml>olizc8 sometliing of die spirit i>f tlte epoch in 
question. The spirit concerned here is that of the the classical conception of mighty 
presence, a conception that is intensified by the refined means of titc early rich 
style into real experience. 

The Nereids dec from Peleus, who is alKlucting the .sea-goddess I'hetis. The saga 
points to the immortality of the occupant of the torn!), for the sea-‘beings, who can 
live in the briny ocean, are symlK)Is of immcmtality. In the structure cif their bodies 
FIG. 35 and in their agility the Nereids are more okldashioned than the west pediment: of 
the Parthenon, but in the supple union of InKly and drapery and in atmosplierc 
FIG. 61 they surpass the Nike of Paionios, which can 1 >€ tlaietl to about 420. 

Ddos A still more virtuoso work was the akroterion which the Athenians dedicated in 
Delos a little after 410, prol)abIy at the time c>f Akibiadcs' last victories at sea and 
of the Nike l)alustrade. The sul>ject is Ikircas abducting Orcithyia. I Icre a unity of 
figures and atmosphere reminiscent of painting is combined witli supple agility 
of the body and a quite exceptionally ingenious loosening of the plastic substance. 
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The sculptor must have been an Ionian, probably a Parian, who was less concerned 
with plastic articulation: arms and neck fit on uncertainly, and the hips are ob¬ 
scured by the slanting draperies. He was aiming at something quite different — 
surrender to the glorious world around, the radiance of the sun and the invigorat¬ 
ing North Wind (Boreas). This is a more passive feeling for nature than we find 
on the mainland, one that was once peculiar to the Cretan civilization. If the Nereids 
brought the space between the columns of the temple into ringing, swinging fig. 64 
movement, the Oreithyia group stands out against the blue sky over a temple 
which, by its very position between two older ones, was aiming primarily at figs. 65, 66 
effect on the beholder. It was intended to remind people of Athens, the radiant 
centre of the maritime confederacy: hence the Attic theme of the Boreas group, 
the Pentelic marble, the ground-plan, with its similarity to that of the temple of 
Nike on the Acropolis, and the enlargement of the interior space, with which we 
are already familiar from the ripe classical buildings of Athens. The capitals 
correspond to those of the porch of the Parthenon, but they are one-eighth smaller 
and the columns are somewhat more slender. 

The colonnade of Zeus on the west side of the market-place of Athens was probably Athens, Colonnade 

built during the Peace of Nicias, about 420. It differed from all older colonnades of Zeus 

in that both ends were turned to the front, so that they resembled the facades of 

temples. We are familiar with designs of this sort, but this one must have seemed 

an innovation at the time, and one no less bold than the Propylaea, with its wing fig. 9 

buildings. Indeed, the conception received even greater emphasis than the wings 

of the Propylaea, for the two ends were crowned with akroteria — goddesses of 
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FIG. 66 - Sanctuary of Apollo at Delos\ on the left the archaic 
temple, then the one built in 410, the early classical one and the 
archaic colonnade of the Naxians. Cf. p, 106 and above. 
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victory rusliing through the air. The one that has been preserved tniist have been 
made at the time of the Nike of Paionios^ althougli tlie treatment has more Attic 
fire and colour. 

However, the most comprehensive picture of the merits anti possilnlides of the 
Gjb'Ibasthi rich style are provided by the reliefs of the ileroon at: CrjiUbaschi in the Troad. 

This tomb lies in a regal position on the tt>p of a mtmntaifi above a limestone pla~ 
teau only an hour from the sea. It is dominated by tlie rock ot the acropolis. The 
Appx. PL. 42 friezes take into account the surrounding landscape: on the acropolis side a siege is 
depicted, and on the sea side a landing. Altogether the friezes arc 236 yards long, 
and 5B1 figures have been preserved; only one-seventh t>f the work has been 
destroyed. The pillar grave itself, in the form of a house, stood with several 
sarcophagi in a precinct roughly rectangular in slutpe with a gate on the south 
side. One must imagine a grove in the precinct, and a wooden Imikling for feasts 
in honour of the ruler. In the friezes I think I can recognize mythical models of the 
ruler’s deeds and virtues, of the sort we know from choral songs, as sung at 
ceremonies in the Hcroon. On the right of the door the most famotis of the friezes 
APPX. PL. 41 shows Odysseus freeing Penelope from the attentions of tlic wooers, the great 
example of marital fidelity. Underneath follows the hunting of tlte C'alydonian 
boar, the prototype of all royal hunts. 

Outside on the south side there were battles against Ama'zons ami (lentaurs, in 
other words the repulse of enemies of civilized humanity, on the model of the 
battles with Amazons and ("entaurs in the paintings of Polygnotos, and in the 
sculptures of the Parthenon and other buildings. The repulse of die attack of the 
Seven on Thel>e8 — that sombre crime punished by Zeus - is %o he untler- 
stood in the same way. The east side sluwed deetis of Perseus aiul lliescus, and it 
also had a long Centaur frieze, which is continued on die nortli side, lliis was 
followed by the Dioscuri carrying off the daughters of Ixucippus. On die west side 
there was a battle wath Amazons, the siege of a town and a pitched luttle. On the 
analogy of the other themes these too ptolialdy have a mythical interpretation; 
the likeliest solution is that they refer to battles for Troy. The Amaztins may be 
the ones defeated by Ikllerophon. 

The dating of the work is important because it is the most comprehensive monu¬ 
ment of the rich style preserved and gives a many-sided picture of its merits and 
APPX. PL. 41, 37 possibilities. Its Attic origin is immediately recognizable from die figure of Pene¬ 
lope, so reminiscent of the maidens of the Hrechtheum. But we arc at a diHerent 
stage in the style. The play of opposing forces in the structure of the korai has 
APPX. PL. 35 given way, as in the record relief of 39S, to a momentary appearance before us; 

the correspondence of moving free leg and left arm ant! the indinarion of the head 
are characteristic. The aim is no longer accurate anatomy Ih« tiic rich beauty of the 
fleeting appearance, die gentle breath of life. 

In his famous picture at Plataca Polygnotos had shown Otlysseus ufkr his punish¬ 
ment of the suitors, for the severe style sought the portentous momenr, pregnant 
LKL 32 with destiny, before or after the event. We know from the skypht« of the Ifenchipe 
painter how the ripe classical style turned once again to the event itself and in this 
instance mirrored the effect of the deed in the inner emotion of die maids. The 
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Sculptor of Gjolbaschi goes even further in psychological delineation. His models 
^inust have been picture books in which the discoveries of large-scale painting were 
spread abroad. The content of the picture is no longer concentrated in a few 
Ixarmoniously disposed figures; for the first time the individual comes fully into his 
Own in a wide context of space and time. With this come possibilities which in the 
Latin West’s use of space were to subordinate the individual to supra-personal 
circumstances. The first splendid examples of this are the Odyssey landscapes in the 
^^atican, and the first model for such pictures was Vergil’s Jleneid. At Gjdlbaschi 
■the hero is still predominant, in the Greek fashion; it is significant that Penelope is 
cJistinguished from the other figures by her height and beauty, and Odysseus by 
Lis height and gestures. These two are cast in the mould of Homer, although this 
Scene does not occur in the Odyssey. The artist responds to the poet with the 
"Wonderful variety of his inventions, without merely illustrating him; he creates 
Something new in the spirit of the poet. 

For the most important picture, the siege of the city which we may surmise to be appx. pl. 42 

Troy, two friezes are linked together. The city has seven towers and two gates 

With pointed arches. On the slab showing the ruler forms mass and shadows 

deepen. To the left a bearded warrior prays before a temple which can be seen on 

trlie next slab to the left; one thinks of Hector, shield of the city. He is wearing a 

inehnet with a winged ornament; a youthful comrade-in-arms is sacrificing a ram. 

The contrast between the dignified group and the wealth of happenings gives the 
whole a significant centre. A squatting servant leads over to the right, then follows 
tilie panther under the throne of the king, and beside the latter stands a squire 
wearing a Phrygian cap. According to his expression and the inclination of his 
head, the figure probably representing Priam is old. To the right we can make 
out the queen under her sunshade, with a female attendant, almost facing us on her 
tilirone. She makes us think of Helen, the radiant beauty, cause of the war and 
centre of events. This combination of figures is so unusual that it is sufficient in 
itself to confirm the interpretation of the scene as the struggle for Troy. 

The importance of these friezes long went unrecognized. People regarded them 
as provincial and did not notice that they are close to the large-scale painting of the 
irich style, and thus give us our best opportunity of forming some idea of the work 
of Zeuxis and Parrhasios. Here the aim is not, as it was at the height of the classical 
period, the expressive outline, but a lively surface; not clear articulation, but the 
variety of overlaps; not tranquil Being but a beautiful appearance, abundance of 
life and the wealth of exceptional situations and experiences. 

Events are no longer tragically compressed in a few individual figures but painted 
on a large scale with many figures and depicted rhetorically with all kinds of new 
tnorns; every individual detail has to form part of an all-embracing context. To the 
sinister mood in the hall filled with dying suitors we can apply what Wolfflin says 
of the picturesque style: 'Sensitivity now probes beyond the tangible present into 
the realm of the intangible; the picturesque style is the first to see beauty in the 
incorporeal.’ These discoveries made by the rich style are not lost in the late 
classical style, for it achieves a synthesis of the values of sculpture and painting; it 
combines the magic of the intangible with the perfection of physical beauty. 
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IV. THE LATE CLASSICAL PERIOD 




PLATES PP. 155, 

156, 167, I7I, 173 


APPX. PL. 46, 47 


APPX. PL. 59 


The second golden age of classical sculpture in the fourth century b.c. stands 
much the same relationship to the first golden age in the fifth century as the a 
of Raphael to that of the masters of Strasbourg, Bamberg and Naumburg; it 
thus a genuinely classical period. The term ‘late classical’ is not intended to imj 
that it ranks any lower than the earlier period. As we shall see, it brings to perfc 
tion much that was adumbrated in the mature classical age, and for all later epoc 
it sums up everything that is understood by the word ‘classical’. In the rich st} 
the idea is submerged in the splendour of the language and the enjoyment of: 
formal possibilities. In the late classical period idea and form are in equillbriui 
Plato’s sharp criticism of pictorial art is directed at the rich style. He misses in 
what the later classical style achieves at a new level: obedience to a norm and inn 
cohesion. That is why he demands for his state a conservative art like that of Egyp 
that is, an archaizing art that in fact did appear again as a subsidiary stream of tl 
late classical style. But the great late classical artists answered Plato’s criticism in 
different way by creating their own style. They made the Greek vision a timele 
one and thereby assured us of its eternal presence. To the question, ‘what ougl 
we to do?’, which occupies Greek thinkers from Socrates onwards, they reply t 
turning their gaze on ideas which give life meaning and direction. They complei 
the work begun by Pheidias, that of creating archetypes of divinity, and thej 
archetypes have lasted for centuries as models. Contemporaries and succeedin 
generations were more influenced by a statue of Zeus probably made about 37 
B.c. by Leochares for Olympia than they were by the Zeus of Pheidias. The goc 
are freed from local conditions and appear in Homeric dignity and universality, i 
blissful rapture, as Winckelmann described them in his appraisal of the Apoll 
Belvedere. While the age of the Sophists and of the rich style had been sceptics 
towards the old religiosity, the best men now understand the old beliefs in a ne^ 
way, by connecting them with the Ideas. In the Republic^ Plato calls the laws 0 
religion the fundamental ones, the highest and grandest ones. 

Late classical harmony is not at work in the world like the harmony of the matur^ 
classical style; it has retired into a quiet, contemplative existence. It does no 
possess the weighty earnestness of the age of tragedy; it corresponds to the idea 
of philosophy and the models celebrated by the orators. The fifth century hac 
seen the perfection of tragedy; the fourth is the century of the polished prose o. 
the orators and philosophers. The orators Demosthenes and Isocrates are just a: 
important as the philosophers Plato and Aristotle. Isocrates formulated the idea o; 
Greek culture and summoned the Greeks into battle against the Persians; he laic 
the spiritual foundations for the deeds of Philip of Macedon and Alexander the 
Great. Demosthenes inspired the Athenians by the example of their forefathers tc 
preserve their democracy, although it was in danger from the growing strength 
of the Macedonian monarchy. This democracy came to an honourable end at the 
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battle of Chaeronea in 338, but in art, philosophy and oratory it achieved a form 
that has outlived all external reverses. 

The firmly grounded world of the older art had formed a basis for living; its 
traditions are now enjoyed and extolled, pondered and investigated, and compre¬ 
hensively expounded by Aristotle. The essence of Greek culture is expressed and 
comprehended in classic language. Art makes its contribution to this process. 

Artists compete aU over Hellas to see and model the old gods afresh in gold and 
ivory, marble and bronze. Many Attic artists — Leochares, Praxiteles, Skopas, 

Bryaxis — are involved in this work. The classical Acropolis of Athens acts as a 
radiant model. 

Not only statues of the gods and temples but also the external framework of life 

receives classical form. Stone theatres are built. In the century of tragedy only new fig. 9 below 

plays had been performed; now works by the famous tragic poets are revived. right 

These too reminded people of the deeds of their forefathers. In the Peloponnesian 

War Athens had suffered heavily and lost most of her allies. Nevertheless, the 

thrifty, clever statesman Lycurgus found the means to build an expensive marble 

auditorium for the theatre of Dionysus at Athens. The attitude of mind in which 

the plays of the three great Attic tragic poets were performed again there is 

demonstrated by the portrait statues of them set up in the theatre; that of Sophocles 

is the best preserved. 

As well as the theatres, the other public buildings, the squares and the city walls 
were given a stately appearance of simple dignity which remained a model for 
centuries. The size of the fortifications is typical of a middle-class culture to which 
the old warlike existence has become alien and which prefers to defend itself with 
armies of mercenaries rather than with levies of citizens. Private life is still very 
modest, but people no longer give everything to the state. They allow themselves a 
certain luxury in tombstones at any rate. This change had begun after the Peace plate p. 171 
of Nicias in 421 and was hardly arrested by the renewal later of the Peloponnesian 
War. The private house too, like public buildings, assumed the form that was to 
remain the normal one for succeeding ages, with the colonnaded courtyard or 
peristyle and the pebble mosaics in the best rooms, which were intended for feasting 
and for Dionysus, the lord of the feast. We know such houses best from the Ameri¬ 
can excavations at Olynthus in the Chalcidice. The very much richer palaces in the 
neighbouring Macedonian town of PeUa presuppose a sociological transformation. 

They must have belonged to officers of Alexander the Great. From his campaigns 
they brought home the wealth of the East and an attitude of mind far removed from 
the old Greek modesty in private life. 

The late classical style is closely bound up with the history of Athens, even its 
political history. It begins in the years in which the second Attic maritime con¬ 
federacy was founded (377) and ends more or less with the death of Alexander the 
Great (323). The new Attic confederacy was not a new creation like the first, which 
Themistocles had founded after the Persian Wars, but an attempt, like so much 
else in the late classical period, to emulate the example of days gone by. By 354 
it was limited to Euboea and the smaller islands and by 338 it had broken up 
completely. However, in spite of the defeat of Chaeronea Athens retained her 
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freedom and importimce until 522, when she came umkr Maceduniati rule. In art, 
dissonances announcing the Hellenistic style cun he truccil u little earlier. Once 
again record reliefs provide reliuhle pieces of evidence. Demetrius of Phaleron, 
put into power by the jMacedonians in u?, forbade expensive lombstoncs; that 
was the end of Attic grave reliefs. None ot them seems to lu‘ later than the statue 
of Aeschines, which dates from about 511, <ir the I leracics !‘arnesc, wluch is earlier 
than 308. 

Tlie temporal limits of the late classical style whidi we have established on the 
basis of art and history naturally cannot be applied without any reservations to 
other regions. The rich style lasted lonj.rer in tnher areas, especially *M.agna Ckaeck, 
But on the whole Athens t)ccupicd such a leading piisition in art that the stylistic 
change in Attic art can also serve as a point of reference for t!ic diroiKdt>gy of the 
history of art in other regions too. 

The sources for the history of late classical art arc fuller than tliose bir any <nher 
period of Greek art possess a larger number i^f tlated fn«>numcnts and a richer 
literary tradition. It is due to detkiendcs in tuir mctlunl iif dealing with the history 
of art that much in the historical development of the style still remains obscure, 
and that it can still be disputed whether an important work like the portrait of 
Euripides dates from the beginning <»r fnnn die mitldk of the fourth cetunry. Out 
most important reference points are the dated recortl reliefs, llicy iVirm a uniform 
and changes in style can always Ik* most easily apprcciateti in one particular 
gewe. These works by craftsmen form a contituunts backgromul with which wc can 
compare the large-scale individual works, whidi use tlic {wcvailing artistic possi¬ 
bilities more freely and are therefore more didkulf to arrange in a Uygit-^d sei|uence. 
When I.udwig Gurtius published the mtist beautilld <n' the marble lekythoi in 
Munich in 1911, he saw that it muse belt mg m tlic same pcritHl as the relief of the 
treaty between Athens and Gorcyra, which was dated ^75, and that both works 
marked the beginning of a new style dawning like a new day. ()n the Icftdrand side 
of the record relief sirs a bearded man. Demos, the persuniiicarion of the petiple of 
Athens. He ga7,es with quiet dignity at the twt> tiivine wimicn iiebirc him, the 
Nymph of the isle of Gorcyra, who stands before !um like a goildess from die height 
of the classical period in a peplos with a short ft dtl, and Athena, wlio with !icr left 
hand holds up her spear and with !ier right points to tlie griniful. Demos tt>o has 
lowered his right hand, to confirm the oath before tlie stibterranean powers. 
The meaning of the treaty is thus madevbildc in die simplest anti most tkliiiite way. 
The nymph (kircyra, in her <lignifkd pephas, recalls tigures friun the height of the 
classical period; the late classical style refers again anti again the rntHleb of the 
great age of the Parthenon and of Pericles. But the stylistic treatment is ^fuite 
new, as a comparison with the Eurydicc of the Orpheus relief will show. Tlierc 
the folds serve a powerful, two-dimensional structure; here they are scantier and 
run with the lines of the liody, whose movement is f reer. l‘hc upper part: of the 
body turns a little out of the plane towards Demos, before whom the Nymph 
graciously unveils herself. Her left arm, pr«»pped <»fi tlic hack of die. hand, empha- 
skes still further the free-standing lilieration from the plane surf ace. 

It was still bolder to show Athena in a cloak instead of in the usual pcplos with a 
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long ibid Tiintiilictis h.u! iriircHliicct! ilm cknik tVjr Athena shortly before. The 
cloak collects the figure in a utiitici! rntivcmcnt, so that the gjance is led round the 
figure, as ii were, arid a total!v new rrladorisiiip to space arises, 'fhe clear articula¬ 
tion with the expressive tnif lines helps to produce an attnosphcric ctlcct, a mood of 
timeless cranstliiuration. llus rclitunisliip to space lias been called attributive, platk p, i 6 
because the space rcniairis siihordiiiaie to tlic figure. It is tint until the Hellenistic 
period tliat there is tension fictwccti the figure anil tlie space, and not until Roman 
times that: space .iCi|iiircH an iiulcpetiilent meaning, llic harmoniiuisly balanced 
stance recalls fliat of the mature classical perioiL 'Hie momentary, individual 
motifs sought after by the rail sivle tlisappcar. Hut through the spatial clement the 
classically balanced poruleratiiui aci|tiifes a ctnisccration which forms a counter¬ 
weight to the new ikxihiliiy: the Ci|uilitiriiim between Being atul Time which 
chatactcrixcs the classical style k rrigunci! tm a higher plane. The new style is 
plastically linear, like that of' the mature cLissical periotL However, it expresses 
itself not just in rwti diincnsions !nu in the plasticity characteristic of the Re- 
naissanctg st) that one til ten forgets the ditlerence: in the classical style space 
remains suborilinatc, atfriiniiive, while in the Renaissance it is the dominating 
element, in the Rtunan fashion. 

Demos has been taken Itir Zeus, brcauHc the figure enthrtmed on the relief of 362 

recording the treaty lierwcrn Aftirns ami states in the Feloponncse hokls the appx. pl. 49 

thunderbolt, wlikh marks him out as Zeus. Hut in this case Zetis, as the great gotl 

of the I’Vkaponiicse, has a special signihcancc; the sculptiir had the Zeus of 

Olympia liy Fheidias in fiiiiuL ( Hir Demos, on the other hantl, holds no attribute; 

he just sits on a rock am! shows bv his gcHture of swearitut that he is a partner to 

the treaty. On other record reliefs there are similar figures which can only be taken 

as Demos. 

The relief of ^(»i sliows us where tlic interiHihcafion of the plastic form leatis to appx. pl. 49 

next, Althougji the relief is so shalitnv. the n{niiial a|ipcar;mce of the figures h 

broatlcr and fuller than it is on the relief of \ ; they can m>w unfokl in the newly appx. pl. 49 

won plastic depth, tmr still retain a rertain simplicity; they still lack the fullness 

and spictuloitr whidi tfie late classical style ata|uires around ^$0 in the setdptures puatk p. 209 

of the MauHolrtim ami the oldest ilrimis of' the columns of’ the tem[de of Artemis appx. pc. 55 

at Hphesus. Hie fine recont reliel ot 15 s from Apollonia in honour of l.achares is pi.ath p. 16 

alreatly near to these large Si'ale uairks. On the right sits Ap<ino •■particularly appx. pr.. 51 

vencratci! in Ladiares' native ilistrit'i ■ on the omphalos; besitlc him stands a 

goddess, who prolnildy perstuiities A|'>n!lofiia, am! to the left, a little in front of her, 

Athena is occupied in iTowning kachares, -whose figure lias broken off, except: 
for the tip ofa cloak, A new [ilasi ic coniTiu radon, which prtnluces a more statuesque 
effect than the broad untohlime, ul die sixtien, iti now combined with the spatial 
devdopmcfit, The limlei are sn plastically nioijrllei! that the hotly Htamls erect; in a 
new faslitfin; dir conirast {irotluccd by the expression of the bent head is therefore 
all the more protouiul. 

We possess tour repliisis, obviously all Roman, ofa marlde dirone which sliows on 
the from a wirig.ed got! widi a braia! nuliiig in letulrilH ami on the sides litm- 
griffirii, in other words a Ditiuv-uis in a sfrangc orieniali/.ed form, 'fhc style of tlte 
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acanthus and the closed, late classical, attributive spttiality rcliite die attempt to 
date the work to the early iielknisdc period. The inscriptiiMi is m be taken as 
referring to the archon Kallistratos, \vlu> held otlice in 5 55/4* *l‘hc work is a charac¬ 
teristic example of the archaising intensitication tif tlie nuiiiitUHis wliich reminds 
us of Plato's demand for a hieratic art. 

The second half of the century reaps the harvest of growing spatial expansion. 
Thus the shrine of the record relict ot deeper than chat rjf the Lachares 

relief, and the three princes of the Cimmerian BosptJtus wlitim die relief lumours 
sit on their thrones or stand like sculptures in the round. Soiiih Russia was late 
classical Athens' most important trading partner; that is why iiitsst late classical 
vases have been rimnd there. The niain iigures are placet! slightly aslant, and in the 
decade around 340 the compositkin gradually tipens up towartb the trout, in a new 
intensification of die effect. l*he licatb have nuirc volume dum heftire, with t 
supple surface and lines that permeate the space. 

The full opening up of the composition to the fnint is typical of the thirties, as is 
shown by dated Panathcnaic amphoras atttl the rcctird stele of tde 'riie latter 
contains a decree of the people intendeti tt» avert the danger ut the tlemocracy being 
overthrown by a tyrant; thus in spite of the defeat tif Cbacrunca in ^38 it was 
directed against Ivlacedonia and was meant tt> prevent what in fact actually liappen- 
ed after the death of Alexatuler the Cdreat with the assumpriori of power by 
Demetrius. It is perliaps characteristic tliat such a moitest stcmcmas<»n w%is entrust¬ 
ed with the job of carving tlie relief; pul»lic expciutiiurc, was cut dijwn, although 
people spent plenty of money on o.stentatious private graves, *\i any rate, the 
rhetorical mode of expression, which has replaced the more iielii aie one on older 
record reliefs is up-tonlatc: democracy crowns the solcttuily enthroned Demos 
and both arc shown frontally. There are tew grave reliefs with full frtnual views 
that can be dated l>erore 330, When ilie toriiticaeions of Adtens were quickly 
strengthened before the battle of < liaeronc.i in 338, all die cemetery terraces were 
used as quarries for the city walls arut the tomlistones were liuricil; it tnay be 
assumed that people hesitated for stunc years after tliat to erect i’'osdy new grave¬ 
stones. 

The change to the Hellenistic style can he clearly secti if tme puts side hy side 
reliefs from the years 329 and 323. On the idder relief the two men whom it honours 
approach Bendis, the Thracian Artemis, anti her cotnpatiititi in an aiiitucle of prayer; 
on the later relief the man l>eing honoured has his lumc led tm al ter him ami Athena 
is witness to the ceremony. In the thirties the classical, harnurniinis swing had 
bound the figures together even when they were placed liesitlc each other freintally. 
On the relief of 323 this swing or rliythm has yielded to a surprising expressive 
force based on straight axes. Draperies as rigiri as metal suppress die organic life 
rather than accompany it as they hatl done earlier. They arc sharply marked off 
from the surrounding space; this is the beginning of die tippusirion lictween 
sculpture and space that di.stinguishcs the Hellenistic style. Only the front half of 
the horse is shown. The picture is no longer sdt''Coritaified as it was earlier but 
simply a section of inlinite space. All dus is felt as truth, as o|qiosed iti the all too 
harmonious classical style; the artist seeks, as Lysippus put it, the momentary 
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PLATE 19 Vktury a( Alcxundcr the Ckrut; iiwrhlc mrtiplmgm of the hnt king of Skbtn Pentclic 
marble. Ahaut ii.c:, ('em.fitmtmipk, i 6 fi, A ki. f,/. p. tpo. 


appearance instcail c»f c!;cs?iical Being. M;ui grnw^n lartcly in a wtirltl imnicasuralily 
cxpanclcil by Alcxaruler tlie <n‘r;n. Nuf <*n!y pnlicu“;i! changes arc bchinci tlie new 
artistic attitude hitt also /\ristoile*s abatiikiniiicni of Flato*s theory of ideas ant! 
above all the Stenc doctrine of the inrxoralile law of' the world to whicli tlie individ" 
ual must adapt liiniscll. It is arna'/itig how ijtjii'klytltescchanj^esofdnental attitude 
arc rcflecteti even in. votive relirbi, among which tltc unt utulcr discussitm is 
distinguished, it is true, by its partiiailarlv high quality. 

On otlicr cotifemporary reliefs there is noinelhing representative, emphatic in the 
way the figures are ranged side by side, yet itie new style i?t not cmirely understtHu.!. 
llic relief of yn) tioes not yet sliow this break-ttp tif the classical rhythm, hut tlterc 
ace hints of the new style iti tliat the tlivinities, for all their rhythmical constructiem, 
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have little reference to each tnher. lla* end of tlie classical pcritHl can be sensed in 
the mannered slenderness, the smallness ui the luvuls anti the somewhat jerky 
inciinatuui oi the hcatl-- features that \vc meet aindn in llie I Icrmcs tif Praxiteles 
and the Apoxyumcnos tit l.ysipptis, aiul adsti in die ticiicafe vodve relict in Hleusis 
that reproduces a ejoup of Praxiteles' cult sfalues. 

The sarcophagus with scenes frtHu the iilc tif AlexatukT the C ireat must immediately 
precede this stylistic phase. It was nLuie for the last king of isidtia, the tine put on 
the throne l>y Alexamict. It is the purest example ot late classical polychroniy; the 
swing of all the movcnients, toti, and their spalialiiy are still unhroken. All tliis is 
still not hir fnim the style til tlic temple ol 1 egea. In C ainstantinople one can 
compare the Satrap ami l.ycian sarctiphagj in the rich style and that of tlie mourning 
women in the ripe late classical style, all tVom the same cemetery, arul the only 
sign of the end of tlic classical pcrUHl tiuii one limb is tiie staccato nature of small 
motifs on the Alexamlcr sarcopfiaggis. At the same time one notices liow the in- 
iluencc of Attic models iKwomcs more am! m<irc marked. 

The same is true of terracottas, the most tlelicaie of which the Iwst known are 
those from Tanagra - ■■■'■also belong tti the age of Alexander. 1 ‘he native element 
is more evident in silver and broirae work, in tite limestone reliefs ami terracotta 
applk|ues fnim gnucs at larerumn am! in tiic reliefs til’' lironzc mirrors from 
(iorinth. But at Athen.s, too, classical t<ireutics llourbhcd right ckiwn to the time 
of Alexander. A number of the mirrors which have been descrihcil as C’iudcidian 
seem in fact to he Attic, and metal reliefs inun mirtliern (ircecc atul South Russia, 
including scenes from the life of the Scythians, arc at least influenced hy Attic art. 
A grandiose hroir/.e volute crater with applicil silver decoration found in 1961 near 
Salonika, a work of the mature peritid rtiund 34 x bears its IhhIv a Dionysian 
fric'/c and on its shoulders plastic figures of’ Satyrs and Maemtiis. The convincing 
way in which they arc connected to the vessel rccvdls Micl-ie!;mgrlo, hut here too 
plastic freedom distinguislicd the late classical style from the architectonic bond 
of the Renaissance. 

A still clearer perception of the end of the classical style can Im gaiticd from a 
consideration of the grave relief from the llissus, wliich (like the well-known base 
showing the Muses from Mantinca) can lie ihied hetwccri the reciird relicts id 329 
and 323. It must be die wmrk of one of the first masters of the new style, possibly 
Skopas, Hie classical rliythm lias yicklcd to an early lletlenistic |ifinciple c>f con¬ 
struction: the forms are marked olf frtim the space in lilocTs and the motifs give 
the effect of sections of a continuum that ctmhl he extemied indrtiruicly. A cliarac* 
teristic detail is the gra\'e pillar on a base with two sirps (bchnv, kli). Its slanting 
position emphasii^.es the cubic cicmeiu, am! tlie liiilr servani wlm Itas fallen asleep 
there as he mourns is abt) firmly compressed. If is master must have had both 
hands pn.)pped on a hunting spear, and the veriicab are sdll ftiriher criiplrasiml 
by the wooden missile for liare’-hunting, that hung oti his left forearm, ll is these 
verticals tliat carry the composition, mn the hotiy, which leans in ;i tired way 
against the pillar. The body of the old father, wliti has approached from the right, is 
only well cnougli prcscrvetl for m to see that he was taimpleielv wrapped in the 
cloak and leaned on the stick in his left hand. The vertical axk h coiiiiiiiicd liy hii 
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right forearm, with the hand resting in grief on his chin, and even by the profile 
of the head. The verticals not only build the composition but also divide the 
mourner from his vision, the dead man, who in his nakedness recalls a hero of 
mythology, the Meleager of Skopas. The only things that connect the two realms 
are the hound sniffing about at the bottom and the old man’s deep ga2e at the top; 
these are the only horizontals in the picture. How much this work moved con¬ 
temporaries, too, is demonstrated by the existence of several variations on it, in 
which, however, the new style is less consistently understood. It is amazing what 
a large number of Athenian grave reliefs from the age of Alexander have been 
preserved; some, like the Ilissus one, surpass all earlier ones in splendour. In the 
face of a changing world Athens defended her values in her own way. 

In the late classical period the Attic potteries produced all too much work of 
lesser value, but also a few vases that are among the most beautiful that we possess. 
New markets became important: Cyrenaica, northern Greece and above all South 
Russia. Late classical Attic vases are known as Kerch vases, from the place in 
South Russia where many of them have been found. There was an artistic reason 
as weU as an economic one for the resurgence of vase-painting. The late classical 
style was well suited to the graphic character of vase-painting. In the rich style 
sparsely articulated contours had enclosed coloured surfaces which were differenti¬ 
ated only by layers of fine parallel strokes and other means peculiar to painting. 
The paintings had no relation to the plastic quality of the vessel. In the late classical 
style outlines and details within them are rendered in relief. The lines have a 
modelling force and the clear plasticity of the figures combines with that of the 
vessels. Indeed, artists go so far as to enhance the relief effect by laying on white, 
gold, blue and red, and sometimes they go over to real relief work. 

A woman who personifies the festal procession itself (Pompe, inscription) has 
entered the sanctuary of Dionysus, put down the sacrificial basket and looks shyly 
at the god, who turns — a living cult statue — towards her. What is between 
them is personified by Eros, who stirs his golden wings on the left. The bold in¬ 
vention may have been stimulated by the Holy Marriage of King Archon’s wife to 
the god; but what is more important is that the artist now seeks an archetype of 
precious, perfect simplicity, not a myth, as at the height of the classical period, nor 
an unusual fairy-tale situation, as in the rich style. Praxiteles’ Aphrodite and Hermes 
are to be understood in a similar way. We feel nearer to the ideas, the origin of 
things, and we recall the praise of Timanthes: that there were insights which went 
beyond what can be experienced through the senses. 

Other rich sources, besides vases, for the two-dimensional art of the late classical 
period are engraved mirrors and ivory veneers of great beauty. Many of the mirrors 
are Corinthian and thus suggest that the late classical style may have originated in 
the northern Peloponnese, There we have already met Timanthes of the famous 
Sicyon school of painting, and in the age of Alexander the most celebrated painter 
of all, the Ionian Apelles, was to join this school. In the early fourth century the 
leaders of the school were Pamphilos and Melanthios. The former wrote about 
painting, as Polykleitos had about sculpture, and may therefore be regarded as one 
of the founders of artistic theory. He is said to have brought painting in wax to its 
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PLATE 41 - Paris abducts Helen. 
Wall-painting from the House of 
the Tragic Poet, Pompeii. About 
75 A.D. Based on an original of 
about 350 B.c. Naples. Height 4ft. 
in. Cf. p. 196. 
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highest pitch of ckvelopnxent; this was ;i process which immensely enhanced the 
glaze and brilliance of the colours. This sun of painfing, like that on the oinochoe 
just discussed, was less concerned witli shades md nmnem than with the quality 
of the colours, k was at tliis same time that Plani was rcjccring iilusionisttc painting. 
Tlie leaders of t!te hicytmian scIuh>1 staru! in die same relationship to Attic painting 
as Polykleitos to Pheidtas, Tlieir strength lies nut so inucli in power of invention as 
in mastery of die most didkult artistic pfiddems. Just as Pidyklcitos tliscovercd the 
law of mature classicism, harmonious punderation, so the artists of Sicyon dis* 
covered tlie law of late classicism, the harrnonitnis arrangement of die figure in 
space. Melanihios too wrote about painting. I Ic ilemanded of art a ceriain wilfulness 
(mihiiiim) am! dryness (xmm). Ihc kirmcr firm persistence -- was praised 
in the hcrijcs of Sophocles: it is an ideal that is in sharp contrast with the softness 
and pliability of the rich style. It is thus not surprising lhai bicyonian piiniing was 
called chrestogt'aphia ■■■ ‘good painttnif - and that drawing lesstim were intro¬ 
duced in the school at Skyon; in fact painters were requireti to have a knowledge 
of mathematics and geometry. In tlie whole history of art there is no odicr example 
of such a conscious and successful renewal. 

Euphranor of the Isthmus (from t‘nklnsp) is excolletl by the ancient writers as a 
versatile artist of the late classical perioti. I le was bodi painter and sculptor, worked 
both in metal and marble, ami also pn>duced small scale works: there were chased 
cups by Euphranor. He also wrote mx symmetry and die me of colour, l-^liny calls 
him ‘an exceptionally active teacher ami artist, ilistinguishcil in every liranch of 
art, who produceti work of ctinsistcnt merit*, Quintilian compares Ids versatility 
with that of (acero ami says he was flic first to portray heroes in their true dignity. 
Euphranor was particularly well knowti to the Athetiians from his w'all'paintings 
in the coionmulc of Zcu,s in the market place ot‘ Athens. 1‘hesc inchitlcd a picture 
of a cavalry liattlc iKJtween Athenians and 1 ‘hcbans in |Cii. Pliny itives the same 
fiormi for Ikiphranor as for Praxiteles, 56'hk, ami that lits in with this picture. 
Other paintings showed Theseus witli Demohratia ami Demos ■■ ■ figures we 
know from contemporary record reliefs ■ - am! the twelve Olym{dan gods; the 
portrait of Poseidon was particularly famous. Hicseus was probably like the figure 
in the picture of the liberated Athenian children at I Icrcutaneum: a hero with a 
majesty never seen before. The secret lay in the new atmospheric tig,htncs8 of 
bearing and glance, which can still lie semetl even in the Roman co['>y. But the 
majesty came also from the big head on the slcmkr limlis, proportions wdiich - 
according to the literary tradition -■ were characteristic of Euphram>r*s work. ITicse 
proportions seemed all the more striking to coniefti|iorarics licraiise diey were so 
different from those of Lysippos, who put small heads on powerful torsos. It wt$ 
said of Parrhasios* Theseus in the rich style that he was nourished fin roses, but of 
Euphranor’s that he was nourislied tin lieef. One cm undcrsiamt wliai people 
meant if one looks at a vase-painting in tlie rich style. 

The ancient historians of art arc unanimous in asserting ihat in die age of Alciandcr 
the Great Greek painting readied its highest poitit. It is the periot! of the loveliest 
of the Kerch vases and most Roman co|>ies of large-scale piciiirei can alto l>€ 
traced back to otiginals painted at this time. The suliliitiity of the kfc dassictl 
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Style was jcuacti by the jtiy hi discuvery wlikli nwrkctl ilie l>cginiiing of the HeUen- 
istic period; the two factors ttn^ctlicr gave painting entirely new tasks and 
possihiliiies. Unb:vrUimtcly only a few copies can be traccri! back to originals by 
ilefinite painters^ but it is perntissildc 10 connect the iiUAst splcndiii pictures with 
PLAT!' p. 191 the most fasnous rimters. 

Only the left half of the picture of Helen has ctune down to us in good copies. 
Helen is just about to take the bst fateful step from her native iaiuL On the right 
one can make out the remains tk the stern and gangway at’ tlie ship, where, in a 
weaker reprotiuetkan of tlte same picture, tlw tigt^te of Paris can also be recognized. 
Helen's limiility is in sharp contrast with the ililigenr assistance of tlic servant, the 
pert gaze of the little tnaiti, wito spies Paris on the ship, and the wonder of the 
warritirs. llic moment is not yet emphasizcil by <Iiss««iant: conirasrs, as it is in the 
etirly Hellenistic period, but marie eternal; peaceful arches rtnind off tine timeless 
scene. It is as if the time when the late of I lelen anil of IVtiy was ikeided had been 
made to stand still I’he colours shaik ilelicaidy from the warm ones t>f life of the 
brighter anm of sufwrnatural light. 'Ihe bluish tints of the more aristocratic 
garments stand out from tlte homely green of tlw servatu's cloak as llekn's 
attitude does from tliat of the petaple witli her. 

l*his painting suggests not sti ituu'h the hand of Ihtphranor as that of the most 
famous Attic painter of this peruHl, Nikias of Athens. 1 o him can be attrilmtcd two 
pictures prcscrvcil in less good Roman copies ami mentioncil by Idiny: lo, the 
beloved of Zeus, watched over by Argos, ami Andromeda, frccil by Perseus. 
They can l>e <iated to the time whidi Pliny gives as Nikias’ //um'/ (yi), atul this 
fits in with tlie information that Ika^?titdrs valued most highly those tif his own 
statues which had been coloured by one Nhkias. lliat this ‘colouring’ involved 
in.ATE p. 1B9 finely shaded modelling and articulatum b clear frtun the Akmarukr sarcophagus - 

the best preserved exainple of such coloration - and front a statement <if Quinti¬ 
lian’s. Pliny also tells us that by moticlling with light arul sliadc Nikias made the 
figures stand out; this fits in with the late classical style’s partiality for relief as 
opposed to the illusionistic approach of the rich style. We are also infearmed that 
Nikias not only charmcil pe-opk with his pfiriraits of hantbome young men and 
women but also went in for big ctimposiiions full a( incident, such as cavalry 
battles and sea fights. 

The highest reputations of all were enjoyeci by Action, to whom the central group 
in the Aldolirandinc Marriage may go hack Nikmiiaduis, Protogenes and 
Apelles. I shouki like to think that Apelles was resptuinibk for tlic original of the 
PLATE p. 195 best copy that wc possess of a Greek painting, tlie Release of Briseis by Achilles, 
for the hero is seen here with such a fresh aiul inspired eye, and is so like Alexander 
the (keat, that the painting must l>c the work <if oiie of the very greatest masters. 
Apelles was the only artist whom Alexander alkaw^'ctl to pairii him from life, and he 


PI..ATK 43 Europa(?). Woman picking dowers, from a wall iti Stabke. Abiuf 50 a.o.; biscd on an 
original of about 340 b.c, Naples. Umght sji^/s in. Cf. p. /y*f. 
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is supposed to Iiavc paiutcd Zeus so vividly iliat the thufideirbok icciucd to leap 
out of the picture, like the hero’s here. 

Achilles lets Briseis go, arui site is led thnn the tent by PafrtJclus ttiwards Aga¬ 
memnon’s heralds, wlui staiiil tut the lett. Achilles is not angry, as he is in Homer; 
he bows with a sweeping gesture to nciTssitya which is reliected in the severe 
axes of the picture, lib aitiiuile corresponds to the Stoic philosophy^ conception 
of fate: the wise man tkics not resist nreessitv; he accepts it, even when it is hitter. 
Achilles’ liead is empliasiixd by the liackgrouiitl oi the i^right shield, by liie gaze of 
his hcimetetl companii^ns, atul by ttie tdd tutor looking at him in concern. Un¬ 
fortunately the copyists have given Briseis a sligliily CiH|uettish loiik, but the ideal 
tonality of the Greek cokuirs b well ctiiavryrd ■ - this yellow atui blue, dull gold 
and silver, violet aiul piirplblV’bri>wn, Much h shown only m an abbreviated 
form, so that what is imptiriant stands out all the more. 

This mode of painting was praised in the early llrllriiisiic masters (Nikomachos, 
Philoxenos). Apelles was lamed lor the ri,prcssive power ot his bark views, as 
exemplified even more clearly in the Cdrl Blucking Idowcrs troin Siabiac. The 
movement inward inti'i the picture suggests the immitirni dbappearaiice of the 
heroine, who is probably luiropa. The prrieriiim «»l luir abo rrcalb Apelles, who 
is supposed to Itave said *Niilla dies sine tinea’ and to liavr practised drawing with 
ceaseless industry. Once wlien he visifcd rroiogeneH Inn dal not ttnd turn at home 
he drew a delicate line on a panel prepared tor painting aiHl *-lrparted. \^lten Pnito*' 
genes returned he rccogiiizeil Apelles’ line at once, Apelles mcil to say that 
Protogcncs was superior to hiimell^ in evcryilting liut cAiro-, graer, Hus grace ami 
modesty are nowhere more in evidence than in this UurLipa: the iieticaie, light 
being in white and goki is made to siaml out Irom the tjuief background with 
wonderful simplicity, and the suldimiiy tif the picture b enhanced t»y the pak blue 
tones in the drapery. Apelles* most famoui picture, Aphriiifite |usi risen Iriun the 
sea, must have been just as graceful. 

The late classical period bail a particiibr liking the rouml builtling, which 
corresponded better than the old temple nhafcei to its pariialtiy for ikpth of plastic 
form. Like the late classical figure, the circular builifitig can be surrounded by a 
uniform envelope of space; indeed, round the Aplirotlite of Caitdiis by Praxiteles a 
circular building without walls seems to have crmsohdaicil this envdope of space 
still further, like a marble baldachin, lliere is a copy tif this stante in in circular 
building in Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, and it is tkpkted in Roman wall paintings. 
The now partly reconstructed circular building at Delphi was the work of one 
Theodores, who is also supposed to have written a bnik on his carefully pro- 
portioned masterpiece. People were coiiicttius of the spe<.‘iat signiliianre of this 
creation. A ring of twenty l)oric columns ran rouml the circular rrlla, which hatl a 
diameter of zS feet 8 inches; the height lo ihe siitia or gutter is almost the iame, 
27 feet 9 inches. The twenty ridges of ific tlutes in the Doric columns correspond 
to the total number oi columns in the colonnade, so that each failuifiri repeats the 
ground plan of the whole building. Inside ihe cella the twenty Dmit coluiiiris were 
echoed by ten Corinthian columns, one on the radius i»f es^ery other intcrcotum" 
nation. They stood directly against the wall and broke it up atmospherically with the 
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movement of their forms, but in a simple, restrained way. This can be seen best 

from the capitals, whose stocky necking is encircled by two rows of small acanthus- 

leaves, below tight S-volutes and palmettes. The most direct impression of the 

fine, delicately measured work is provided by the well-preserved foot of the wall 

with its Lesbian kyma and the noble cut of the orthostates. The Pentelic marble 

of the building contrasts with the dark Eleusinian limestone of the floor of the 

cella and the bench on which the columns stand. The coloration recalls Iktinos, 

and so does the carving of all the metopes, both the big outside ones and the small appx. pl. 43 

inside order over the cella wall. Although the background of the relief is missing, 

it can be said that the composition of the metopes relied far more on the reciprocal 

attitude and corporeality of the partners than in the rich style. One does not expect appx. pl. 29 

here any arrangement in layers like a painting, fluttering draperies, or the even 

filling of the field of the picture. The chitoniskos (short frock) clings tightly to the 

slender limbs, even if the sparing lines and plasticity of the Corcyra reHef are not appx, pl. 49 

yet quite attained. Everywhere one senses the lightness and aspiration of a fresh 

start. 

The transition to the new style can be observed still better at Epidaurus, where Temple of 
about 375 the first temple dedicated to Asclepius, the god of healing, highly Asckpius at 

venerated at this time, was erected in his most splendid sanctuary. The date can Epidaurus: 

only be deduced from the style, but we are informed about the execution of the Timotheos 
work by some particularly weU-preserved building accounts. In comparison with 
the big porticos for healing sleep, with the palaestra, the hostel, the theatre and the 
stadium, the temple was certainly small, but the whole complex was the dwelling- 
place of the god, his presence was felt all over it, and the pedimental sculptures 
did distinguish the temple as the noblest of the buildings, the shrine containing plate p. 200 
the gold and ivory statue. The sculptor of the statue, the Parian Thrasymedes, no 
longer saw the god of healing as a citizen leaning on a stick, but as solemnly seated 
on a throne, like Pheidias’ Zeus at Olympia. Nevertheless, he knew how to give 
expression to the god’s kindly compassion, as reproductions in relief show. As at fig. 38 
Olympia, the impact of the statue was enhanced by a field of black marble, sur¬ 
rounded by a white zone, in the floor; but in contrast to Olympia there were no 
columns inside and no opisthodomos, so that the mighty statue completely domi¬ 
nated the interior of the small temple. In the absence of an opisthodomos the temple 
could be given shorter, more compact proportions, with only eleven columns on 
each side and six at each end. With proportions like these the late classical style 
adapts even a rectangular building to the statue and condenses, so to speak, the 
atmospheric envelope round the cult statue. 

The temple was completed in five years under the direction of the architect 
Theodotos. The accounts were written down in the order in which the jobs were 
handed out. The first year saw the construction of a lockable and plastered work- 


plate 45 - Amazon on horseback from the west pediment of the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus. 
About 375 B.c. Athens, Height ^ ft, Cf, p. 202. 
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Tbolos of Epidaurus 


shop, which can only have been intended for the use of the sculptors. Soon after¬ 
wards, say the accounts, Timotheos undertook the task, for 900 drachmae, of 
making the typoi. These were probably small models of all the sculptural decora¬ 
tions, for Timotheos is regarded as one of the leading masters of the late classical 
style and the sum seems appropriate for a design; he later received a good deal 
more for the actual execution of the work. Hektoridas received 3010 drachmae for 
one pediment and Timotheos 2240 for the akroteria of the other. The name of 
the sculptor of this pediment has not been preserved. Probably Timotheos, as 
the leading sculptor, was entrusted with the front akroteria, those on the east 
pediment, and Hektoridas with the west pediment. One Theodotos is named as the 
sculptor of the akroteria on this pediment; he received 2240 drachmae — as 
much as Timotheos. 

The most important fragment is from the Nike of the east akroteria, and is 
therefore probably the work of Timotheos himself. What is preserved is the upper 
part of the body with the top of the left arm, which was lowered to hold the 
fluttering drapery which in the swiftness of flight had blown away from the left 
shoulder. The right arm snatched upwards at the cloak, which bellies round the 
big, raised wing. The left wing pointed more towards the back, like a rudder; the 
right wing brakes the swift descent to earth. The unsymmetrical arrangement of 
the wings provokes the idea that the goddess flies like a bird. In the whole of 
pictorial art there is no other figure that flies so lightly, no relationship so con¬ 
vincing between delicate body and the wings and cloak that bear it up. The classical 
idea that all earthly beauty was descended from divine reality has here found its 
purest expression. Poseidon and Athena came down from Olympus to the Acro¬ 
polis on the west pediment of the Parthenon; but what there is only known is at 
Epidaurus actually seen. 

The east pediment probably showed the capture of Troy, still depicted two- 
dimensionally, like a painting, after the fashion of the rich style. On the other 
hand the grandiose battle with Ama2ons on the west pediment marks the beginning 
of the late classical style. The central rider wears shoes and a short belted chiton. 
The battle-axe in her raised right hand is poised to strike an adversary before 
whom her horse rears. In contrast with the figure of Dexileos, who is engaged in a 
similar movement, the upper part of the body is so slender and roundly modelled 
that it creates space in the way the new style does. The tense erectness, too, differ¬ 
entiates the work from the rhetorical, atmospheric relief of Dexileos. The simple, 
generous drapery fits in with what we have discovered from the east akroterion 
about the style of Timotheos, but the sculptor concerned here — Hektoridas — 
has given the attitude more Doric strength. Owing to its similarity to the akrote¬ 
rion figures the Capitoline Leda has been ascribed to Timotheos. Leda jumps up to 
protect the swan, which has taken refuge in her lap, from the eagle of Zeus; she 
is all alarm at the moment of being overpowered, of encountering the supernatural. 
This kind of experience has never again been depicted with such purity and natural¬ 
ness; how refined in comparison is Bernini’s Saint Teresa! 

The two best examples of late classical architecture are the tholos of Epidaurus and 
the temple of Athena at Tegea in Arcadia. A good deal more of the tholos is 
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FIG. 67 - Tholos of Epidaurus: cross-section, Cf helorv. 


preserved; the remains make the little museum of Epidaurus into the most beauti- figs. 67, 72, 75 

ful museum of architecture in the world. As in the case of the Propylaea on the 

Athenian Acropolis, there was no attempt at figure sculpture; the tholos was thus 

made subordinate to the house of god, just as on the Acropolis the Propylaea was 

subordinate to Athena’s Parthenon. According to the building accounts, which 

have been preserved, the tholos was built between 360 and 320. It was somewhat 

more than a third bigger than the one at Delphi, but the columns were similarly plate p. 199 

proportioned. 

Between the circular walls that carried the floor of the interior narrow passages 
were left, which were connected by three little doors but were also barred by cross 
walls, so that a kind of labyrinth was created. In the middle a narrow spiral stair¬ 
case led downwards. The tholos was called thjmele, place of sacrifice. Here, then, 
the sacrifices for the subterranean appearances of Asclepius as hero were brought, 
while in the temple he was worshipped as a god. The outer ring of columns 
consisted of 26 Doric columns and the inner one of 14 Corinthian columns. The 
numerical relationship was thus more complicated than in the tholos at Delphi, 
with its 20 outer and 10 inner columns; 7 : 13 instead of i : 2. This must be 
connected with the fact that the inner columns are free-standing; the intervening 
space is expanded further than in the mature classical style. But another factor 
also comes into play: the moving of the plastic architectural units and especially 
of the ornamental ones puts an envelope of space round them. The reproductions 
of sacrificial dishes on the metopes lend even the triglyph frieze a layer of space, 
and only now is the sima brought into a proper relationship with the air. Space is 
still subordinated to the plastic element, but lends it a magical, transparent envelope. 

The Corinthian capital now acquires its canonical form, in which two old problems 

of the Ionic capital find their classical solution. In the basic form of the volute 

capital, the so-called Aeolic capital, there was a conflict between the upward plate p. 78 

striving of the palm-filled double spiral and the architrave, which impedes the 
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hIt)oiiiing of the In sinAilrr struiriurrs md\ a% Imlpmu ihc Actilic form 

is usually retaifici!, because here there is nuf so inuch wciiflit on the capimk la 
the ionic capiial assistance was cibfaincii bv joiiumt volutes hori,^otually; aa 
ornanicnr to iiulicate blossiuning was oiicn applied to the CiitiiieiTiiut link. In the 
Corinthian capital the iinaite at' blossaniiiu: acliirvrs its purest aiut tavelbst 
expression, anci the same h true tn" the su|vp..irtini! anv behiiHt the vtduies and 
leaves. Another prtiblein poscil by liu? lame capital was iliai it iltics iiar lit in 
properly at a corner ami in a circular baildini: is 41111c uttusaldr, Wiih the C.kirintltian 
column this diliiculiy ilisappears. Here too ii was uiitv the Luc classical style that 
discovered the final, caiianical stdtitunu 

The door framing am! other details cry oiii iti be ctmipared with the I*rec!ithcum. 
Here the rosettes lie on do«ir--pasts with scarcely any proiile, iliere fliey lie m 
sunken channels; lierc the sitk wall is sriHHuh, there a strong prniite lollcnva on 
above the orthosfates. Tlic best parallel at. I'^pivtaiirus 10 ihe %%‘iittdrrlul antlieinbn 
frie?.e of the I.irechtheurii h the tiverlungiug, lurbulent sinia, the laiest part of the 
building, in which the bic classical style is already rijwning info baroijur wealth. 
Incomparable, mo, is the crcscemlo t'rtun the austere inner cotumns amt the supple 
inner order; the proliling with lascias, Lesbian kyinatia, hollow tnoukliiigs, egg 
and dart mouldings and meanders ■ each mnnbrr tli'^davs the len^totud relationship 
in which it stands to t!ic whole structure. ‘Hie supporting am! Itnuf mg rlenimts arc 
clearest in the meanders, which are employeii <01 vases as the grouru! or Iranic of 
pictures. There is the same crcHceiuio from the coilrreil ceilings ot’ the outer 
colonnade tc.) tlie itincr cokmnaiie, IriHidc acanthus teiiitrib peririratc brfween the 
fields, whidi are here deeper and etickwe tlie hlooius. ‘{’he earthly aridiiteciural 
members are permcatetl by Olytnpian forces, a ilivine baktachin that recalls 
Holderlin’s vision (in 

‘Getragen simi von kbenden baulcn, C'cilern und |..orl>i:ern 

Die feicriichen, die gtitilicli |.|ebautcn Palastr. , / * 

We are also reminded «if the myths of the burrl hut and til" ihr buikling ot' iratheri 
and beeswax, the predecessors cif the temple <.>1 Apollo ai Delphi. I’tie exferkir w^ai 
built of Itmesttme, except for the marble orilio^fatcs, cotters ami siiirai, bin on the 
inside the ba.se of the walls, the Irie/e and the siytoliaie were pnkrd out tri lilack 
marble, and tlie floor was made up of black ami whife loi^riigrs in a spiral design. 
Then there was a fiat or tent-shaped, brightly painted and giittrd waioden ceiling, 
in which the scroll-work of the c«ilfcrs was ot' rxireine delicacy, Aci’oriliiig to 
Pausanias the same archiicci, Pcilyhkiios the Vtuirigrr, was abo rr,spon%it»k f«ir the 
theatre of Hpidaurus, which, as Ibusanias says, surpassed all others tn liariitony and 
beauty. ACodern .scholars have 4uesiionrd the correctness of fins atiribiiiiort and 
dated the theatre to the early third century, though ii crriainty lifs m well wdili fhr 
picture of the late classical style which wr liavc drau-n here. 

In Ionia still mightier buildings were erected at this iiiiir, t wci ot' which, ihe lernpk 

*‘The solemn, divinely built palaces are iupporied by living columtci, erdars aiitl biifrls. 
(Trans,) 
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FIG. 68 - Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, Reconstruction after F, Krischen, Cf below. 


of Artemis at Ephesus and the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, ranked as wonders of 
the world. Sheltered by the peace between Hellas and Persia the rich land of Ionia 
regained its ancient glory. Pericles himself had persuaded a pamHellenic congress in 
Athens to resolve on the reconstruction of the sanctuaries destroyed by the Per¬ 
sians. Although we do not know how the plan was carried out, it is significant of 
the eastward expansion of Hellenism, which made Alexander the Great’s expedition 
possible. First came the classical Acropolis of Athens, then the Athenian temple in 
Delos, and then round 350 the three classical Ionic buildings of the architect 
Pytheos, the temple of Artemis, the Mausoleum and the temple of Athena at 
Priene. These were followed later by the temple of Apollo at Didyma and the 
temple of Artemis at Sardis. 

The archaic temple of Artemis had been, together with the Heraeum of Samos and 
the temple of Apollo at Didyma, one of the mightiest buildings of the early Greek 
period. A citizen of Ephesus called Herostratos is supposed to have set fire to it 
in 357 on the night of Alexander’s birth because he wanted to become famous; 
the story at any rate typifies the lonians’ longing for fame, which sometimes 
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FIG. -Temple of Athena at Priene\ order. Cf. p. 2oy. 





turned into a positive mania. The old building had been erected largely out of 
gifts from King Croesus of Lydia, but the Ephesians put up the new one at their 
own expense. When Alexander, on his expedition against Persia, offered to help, he 
received the proud answer that it did not befit a god to erect the house for the 
goddess. People did not want to have a dedicatory inscription by the king on the 
temple; so strong even here was the influence of late classical Attic democracy. 
The new building stood on the same site and was of the same dimensions as the 
old one. The cult statue could thus remain in its old position, but the temple now 
stood at the top of thirteen steps nearly ten feet above its old level, so that it stood 
out more, in colossal plasticity. At the same time the columns gave the impression 
of being more slender and the whole baldachin structure seemed lighter, so that 
the light and air played more freely through it. The columns, which were nearly 
sixty feet high, were more than half as tall again as those of the Parthenon. The 
building was well over loo yards long and 75 yards wide, and according to Pliny 
it contained altogether 127 columns. Thirty-six of these had reliefs round the 
bottom drums, like the old temple; the reliefs depicted the labours of Heracles, 
batdes with Centaurs and other scenes whose significance has not been established. 
One of the reliefs on the columns is supposed to have been the work of Skopas. 
The base preserved in the British Museum with more or less life-size figures on it 
is close in style to the work of Kephisodotos, to whose Eirene the figure presumed 
to be Persephone bears a strong resemblance. The only figure that can be identified 
for certain is Hermes, who carries the kerykeion in his right hand. His cloak has 
slipped from his left shoulder, he is excited and is looking upward. This fits in 
with the interpretation of the relief as a scene in the underworld; so does the youth 
with the splendid eagle’s wings, who wears a sword at his side on a belt and is 
therefore probably Thanatos. The sad expression and soft mouth suggest the same 
interpretation. He is beckoning to the woman with his left hand. On the right 
follow a woman standing and a man on a throne, probably to be identified as 
Persephone and Hades. The woman unveiling herself between Hermes and Thana¬ 
tos could be Eurydice, who now belongs finally to the underworld because 
Orpheus has looked round at her. The composition is not purely dramatic as it is 
in the Orpheus relief; there is also an epic, narrative element in it. We always see 
three figures at the same time and they are disposed spatially in such a way that 
they always form a group and yet also lead on to the next figures. AIL the figures 
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reflect the calm, fulfilled Being of the ripe late classical style, but they do not yet 
show the concentration of the middle of the century; the relief must therefore be 
one of the first pieces of work carried out on the new temple and date from soon 
after 357. 

The temple of Athena at Priene is the classical example of what has been called 
the Ionian Renaissance; the ‘Canon’, so to speak, of the master Pytheos. The 
groimd-plan is of a clarity that must have been felt at the time as a liberation. The 
building served as a model both in the late classical period and — even more — 
in the Roman period, through which it influenced the Renaissance and neo- 
classicism. Pytheos wrote about both his chief masterpieces and it has been surmised 
that the town plan of Priene was also the work of his masterly hand. 

According to Vitruvius Pytheos said that the Doric order must be abandoned 
completely because there was no satisfactory solution to the problem of the corner 
triglyphs. The desired clarity could be achieved more easily in the Ionic than in the 
Doric building because in the Ionic the columns stood on the axes of the walls 
without the continually changing tensional relationship of the Doric ground-plan. 
One can see at once how this facilitated the construction of the ceiling; the beams 
could simply be extended to the columns. The ground-plan consists of squares 
measuring 6 by 6 Attic feet; there is one of these squares under each column and 
between each pair. Thus the interval between the columns amounts everywhere to 
12 feet. The proportion of 6 : ii columns means a proportion of 5 : 10 intervals; 
thus on the axes of the columns there is a proportion of 5 times 12 = 60 to 10 
times 12 = 120; 60 : 120 or i : 2. The peristyle aU round is one intercolumnation 
wide. Thus the ceUa, measured along the axes of the columns, is 8 times 12 = 96 
feet long; if one adds the thickness of the antae — 4 feet — one gets the ideal 
figure of 100 feet. The width is that of 3 intercolumnations, in other words 3 
times 12 = 3 6; if we again add 4 feet for the thickness of the antae, we obtain a 
width of 40 feet and a proportion of 40 : 100 or 2 : 5. The inside length of the cella 
amounts to 50 feet, exactly half the outside length; the other half is taken up by the 
pronaos and opisthodomos. The antae project from the waU like pillars, after the 
Doric fashion. We find an opisthodomos here for the first time in eastern Ionia; 
the deep pronaos follows old Ionic models. The absence of columns on the inside 
is in accordance with the classical tendency towards tension in an interior. 

On the whole Pytheos renews the old Ionic tradition; he does not foUow Attic 
variations on it. Thus the base of the columns, for example, does not project as 
far as those of the Propylaea and the Erechtheum, where two tori are separated 
by a groove; Pytheos follows the old Ionic form, with torus over groove, still 
retained in the Nike temple on the Acropolis. Ionic architecture always retained 
something of the character of the wooden building; this rational clarity is more in 
accord with wooden constructions than the swelling, blooming Attic forms. As at 
Ephesus, the columns have 24 grooves. The volutes of the capitals are widely 
separated, as in the archaic period. The egg and dart moulding is higher than on 
classical Attic capitals and is thus felt more as an efflorescence of the shaft. The 
volutes are stifler, so that one sees lines of force more than plastic bodies. The 
entablature has no Attic frieze. The three fascias of the architrave are followed by 
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denticulation, geisoii aiitl mm. The archilruve with m ertnvoirtf, kyt«a is as tiighly 
formed as the cariiice aiti! achieves in ilcfail a fine scale td’ proponiom which is 
apparent in the niiniericil relaiionships ihemselvesi ii cpiarier fcei are taken up 
by the architrave, 3 hy the kyina, h In- ilic ttrodculaUfin, \ hy the geisoii and 5 by 
the sima. llicre were currespt.nuhng rhvthins in the hrni/.tuual plane: the tlmible 
time of the intercoh.mm.itions was sncccetled in f!ie sima, with it.s lions’ heads, by 
a three-three rliythm, ami the dcnticniaiion and leaf rnoukhnn are divided up in 
a still more sophisticated way. Hus hrinits, as iiruhrn saw, *an irraiiona! clement 
into the general regularity, a line chromatic cailencc int»^ the pure harmony of the 
building... Ever since l^ychagoras... hat! proctaiiiict! chat ihc essence of things was 
number and this doctrine ttf his had Iwcn conlirmetl hy iltc simple relationships 
between the vibradtms of liarmonic tt.inrs, Clrrek phi!t.isopliy atut atcsiiieiics had 
clung hist to this idea, llic itleal tif the classical style ^ • ti.i capture beauty in a 
mathematical formuktitut or law was probable rcali'ccil more successfully 
in this temple than in any other late classirat buikting,’ lids was achic%''ed by 
simple, transparent, elegattt arrangement and the syriiineifical harmony of the 
way in which space was moiildeti. 

FIG. 71 When Pytheos built tlic temple at Prime he hail already largely completed his 
third masterpiece, the Mausoleum of I lalicarnassmc ti was one id" ihc seven 
wonders of the workl Pliny (\(k 3o) says that Skopas diil the reliefs on the east 
side, Bryaxis those on the north, llmoihcos those on the south anti k.eochare8 
those on the west. On the very ti>p stood the marble ijuatlriga by Pytfds. IHiny 
also provides the measurements tui which moilern rectunucuctions are itased. 
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The foundations pfeser¥etf in the uKk ammponti with thmc measurements. 
Vitruvius (7, 12) gives the name of the architect as Pythcos, who is probably 
identical with the Pythis - the sculpttir of the ifuatiriga mentioned by ininy; he 
also speaks of one Satyros, wIkj made statues ot' the hroihcrs atul sisters and of the 
successors of Ivlausoius tar Delphi. 

The Mausoleum is to the late classical style what the {-^arilienon is to the mature 
classical style; both are keys to tlie utulcrstafultnit ot the peritH!. Ivlausolus was the 
Persian satrap of Ckria from 577 tti j 5 3* I Imv far some parts iif the Persian empire 
were Hellenized is shown by tltc tact tlxM a local rider like this not only erected 
such an almost purely Greek building but abti left the inland capital of hk satrapy, 
Mylasa, and chose as his residence the Ckeek city ot Halicarnassus on the coast, 
which indeed he kid out afresh on classical lines. Tlw tomb formed the hero’s 
shrine of the second founder, just as Theseus was w«»rshippetl at Athens in his 
sanctuary in the market-place; there were simitar cults in many cities. Artemisk, 
Mausolus’ sister and wife, ruled from 311 to 3$i* It was in her reign, according 
to PUny, that the most impt>rtiint parts of the work were carrietl tnn. I 1 ik was 
only possible because the building had been sfarretl in .Mauiolus’ tinic. After 
Artemisia's death the artists are supposed tr» liave coiiipleted their work on their 
own initiative, lliis shows how^ highly art wm valuetl in the late classical period; 
a similar situation did not occur again until the time of the Rcttaissancc. 

The best preserved of the sculptural ilccoratunts is a frieze depicting batilcs between 
Greeks and Amazons. It ran round the top of the base, atul seventeen slabs and 
many fragments have come down to us, 'Phere were alsti friezes slmwtng i entaurs 
and chariots, but only small pieces of them have t»ecn found, ‘rhe (entaur and 
Amazon friezes consist of coarse Anatolian marlde like the base, the chari«)t frieze 
of fine white marble like the architecture above; it W'a^ probably u% the wall 
of the cella. To judge by their huge size Mausohts k {hirtrett feet high the 
statues of Mausolus and Artemisia nuist fiave stood in a promiiirnt sptu, and this 
w^as certainly the apex of the buikling. Hie very characteristic giant statues the 
ruling couple belong together, as is sfuiwn by the graiulitisr movement id* their 
structure, the balanced poiulcratiim and the extension of the ckuk motif up to the 
breast, above which the head appears in all the more i’alm dignity. 

The style combines Hast Greek fullness with Attic ariiculation. TUh tits in with 
the style of Bryaxis, the sculptc^r of the mirth side, where the statues were ftiurid. 
But if they stood in the chariot on the top of the Inuhling we slmukl have to 
assume that they were the work of Pyiheos, and all we know about hk style iif 
sculpture is that he was an Ionian like Bryaxis. The sftaring iiyi nf the rest of the 
sculptural decoration among four famous riiasicrs has the character tif a compeii’ 
tion; this element of contest, is a furnkmieniat trait of Cdrrrk ruhure. Sophia, 
artistic skill, is maintained when a similar task h carried iiui sii ililkrrnt ways. The 
friezes are unmistakably different in dress am! armour, coiti|Hisiiion and style, and 
these differences confirm Pliny's statement. Moreover, a coniiecirti series of’slabs 
was found on the east side, that is, Skopas’ skle, in front of the ta^'adc of the luiild-' 
ingj^and their style fits in with what we know i.if Hk^ipax tfom other sources, 
particularly the sculptures of the temple of Athena ai IVgra. Hie hkopas ilabs arc 
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distinguished by boldness of invention and ripest fulfilment of the late classical 
style, with free-moving, space-creating figures. A Greek attacks an Amazon, who 
suddenly turns round in flight and prepares to aim a mortal axe-blow at her un¬ 
shielded pursuer. There had never been such a boldly turned figure in the whole 
great tradition of Greek fighting pictures, but in Dresden there is the torso of a 
Maenad which has been attributed to Skopas on other grounds and it is engaged 
in a similar movement. The chiton on the powerful body is only held together 
by the belt. In daemonic power and agility the Amazon seems in a sinister way 
superior to her tensed, narrowly-built adversary. 

As in the figure of Mausolus, man gives the impression of being master of his 
environment; he is no longer lost against it, as he is in the rich style. There are no 
more movements into the background; once again a clear plastic—^linear style is 
developed; the space-forming function of every single limb is clarified down to the 
last detail; the three-dimensional art of relief sculpture achieves its classical ful¬ 
filment. The obligation to respect the law of the relief makes the highest degree 
of freedom possible. If one covers up the group on the right of the slab — the 
warrior attacking a fugitive — the classical comparison certainly fails. One then 
sees how the frieze is composed as a whole, with parallels between straight body- 
axes, Hnking curves and sensitive distribution of weights. Surprisingly rich as the 
sculptor’s fancies are, his motifs are just as economical. Yet he never repeats 
himself; he is as simple and as fuU of genius as the day of creation. The clarity of 
the outlines only tolerates overlapping when it helps the articulation of the organic 
whole. The aim is no longer a comprehensive picture consisting of many details, 
as it is in the rich style with its affinities to painting, but a few characteristic basic 
forms. 

On the next slab we find once again an Amazon turning round in flight, but this 
time she is on horseback and sends her arrows flying back with fantastic accuracy, 
in the style attributed to the Scythians. Artists do not seek out sentimental or 
exceptional situations, as they did in the rich style — wounded warriors saved 
from the battle or put to death in spite of their pleas for mercy — but basic 
battle situations. Yet everything is seen afresh, with unparalleled mobility and 
suppleness. The most fleeting moment is captured, but it becomes eternal because 
it is an essential, a decisive moment, and because the sculpture creates the timeless 
tranquillity of space. Space is no longer an illusion; it is part of the tangible reality 
of the sculpture. 

From the style of eastern Ionia, which confronted us so powerfully in the statues 
of the two rulers, Skopas took nothing. His heads are small and clearly built, with 
a firm structure of bone. There are deep-set eyes elsewhere in the frieze, but only in 
Skopas’ work are there arched brows that jut out like crags. The expression of the 
gaze, of an open mouth, of a raised brow is powerful precisely because it is so 
simple. In spite of the momentary nature of the happening the expression is not 
ephemeral; it retains the greatness of Being, The artist’s concern is to let fate appear 
behind the fleeting moment. 

After work on the Mausoleum was completed its leading sculptor, Skopas, turned Tegea 
his attention to a new marvel, the temple of Athena Alea, near Tegea. Pausanias figs. 72, 73 
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FIGS. 38, 62, 63 


FIG. 67 


FIG. 72 



(8, 45, 4) calls it the biggest and most beantitol temple in ilic Pchipiiniicse; classi¬ 
cistic taste found it more attractive than the aitsierc leiiipk of Zeus at Dlyrnpit or 
the rich temple of Apollo at Phigalia. Here tor the tirsi time in Cirecce itself 
apart from Athens and Htruria a pure marble leiiiplc on ilie luriic pattern 
was built, but in a style that brought to classical perleciiori wtiai had been started 
at Phigalia. It was distinguished by pedimeiual sculpittrcs wliicli were certainly 
designed by Skopas, althtuigh Pausanias names turn ofih‘ m arcliiictt. Hie cast 
pediment showed the luinting ot the C.alyth^nian boar, in which AtaLirita^ the 
heroine of neighbouring Arcadia, fiad disiifiguisheil hcfsrllUln the west pediment 
Heracles seems to have challenged the vkunimm Achilirs in order to protect 
Telephus, who also came from Arcailia. 1 ‘he mciopes t.»vcr the riitk of the cella 
also depicted Arcadian mytlis, including the ^lory ot IVlcpliiis; iiiifi»rriiriaidy they 
have perished alnK)st completely. 

During the excavations a vtvtive relief to Zeus Htraii«.w, a tkiiv ol A.?iia Atinor, was 
found. It was the gift of a sculptor \v\m lu%l previi.nisly worked on ilie Maustikum. 
This indicates tliat the building is bier than the Alausulruiii. Poliiically, ftio, the 
period from 362 to 338 was peacefitl ami most lavtuirablr lor a biiikiing of this 
sort. Stylistically the temple is mx the whole a liiile birr than the oi l’‘pitiaurus 

— begun in 360 — where only the sima is birr than that Irgra. \\\irk on the 
tholes thus lasted longer. 

In its old-fashioned long shape (6 : 14 columns) and ifi the form ot the iiilrrii»r the 
temple follows the pattern <jf Phigalia (6 : n)i but in iuhrr wa\% ii in iiiorc classical 
Some elements are conscious i|uotatiom tr*nn iiuiairr cb?i’^acat btiildingH; for 
example, the diameter of the columns ami ilte iniervalH fjciwmi flinn are ihfise of 
the Propyhea and the etdumns arc the same heigb*^ those of the ifirtlirnorL I’hc 
subtlety of the curvature, the imperceptible arching atl tlai snrtai'rs, likewise 
follows the example of the Parthenon; so dties thr inwaril imliiiaiion ot tlir columns 
and the w'alls of the long shies. Hut in their slrn«lrrnrss ami bi'k ol swelling or 
entasis the columns arc assimibietl to Ionic ones even more ituii fhosr of Phigalia; 
in addition, there arc Le.sl>ian kymatia im the ftHU tk the walls ami Ionic ones t»n the 
ceiling beams. Above all, the halbeolymns agattisi tlie walls of the interior arc 
Corinthian. 

Probably the back wall as w'dl as the two long sides ot“ flie iiiierior w^err tirokcn up 
by half-columns; there were seven against cacti of flic long sides. In the rorticri 
pilasters were employetl to umnd the ugly ijuarter coitimn shape. IK'iih the con¬ 
tinuous, elastically swelling profile of the base, which again is strongly rniiiriisccnt 
of the Erechtheum, wall and halbcolumns arc hirmled itioi a new iiiiiiy with a 
plastic-spatial effect of its own. Furtherc<infrtlmthiiis to t!ii% aiiiio%[i!icric tooscU'^ 
ing-up are made by the ornaments and above alt hy the capitals CIhg. 71). 

The Corinthian capital first assumetl the hirm wdiicti ttccairic titr iriodrl for the 
Roman period in the temple of Olympian Zcim %vliit.1i Artiitwhiia iv of .Syria 
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started tii Iniiltl ai i ii.c, I1ir arrhiicct had ihc Latin name uFCIossutius. 

Here the tliii'k itaiiiiiil ui Iravr** and i!ir leaf’milieu hat vtduteHtd'legca are comlnned 
with tiir r^iriiilrii pri^puriiMia and eriiirat vtikne nl" the Hpidaurm capitals in a 
way that had alrrath hmi indit aird, at tlir very layyinning <ddhc Hellenistic period 
in the Ly.siiTaie^i fiiuiniinrni at Ailirin aiul the temple ol' Apollo at Didyim. All 
older (airiiifiiiaii l apitahi h.n! hrrii lUvtt^c, hrtrr^ipcnaHm rreathms* It was only 
with the ( dvmpiriim ih.ii a t atiuii w.ih printnerd atul ttned on the outside oFa really 
big temple, lor in the ihni:Hital priMnL dtnvn tti the Lysicrates monument, the 
Corindiiaii tifilrr had liiih, Oiri! on ihr iiHhte oldniildings. In the Olympieum, 
as in the etmieiiiporarv altar of- Lrrgamum. there is H*ntiethtttf, haekwarddcaoking; 
this is the tirsi Mnji t»f ihr * upnal ol the early R<iin;m period. 

At 1‘cgra tlie t ormilnan i apiial serves the i lassii al solution<d‘ the ituerit»r problem, 
a solution iiuluaird in the ihohn of Drlplu aiul Lpulaurus. Through the blending 
ot' the wall ivifli ihr spair the iaffrr hr*rs the liarsh tension winch it h;ut still 
posscssri!, as mfrriiiriliair s|n4i’r. at the liritdii t4 the elassical period. It now floats 
n>unc! arid iratisiiinirrs the plisiit' torim. Lrobahly the elleet was iatensitial by a 
row t4' loriir rojtimris ahovr ihr ( onniluaii tutrs, but unfornmatcly all traces of 
this have disappeared, i hir t an terl fiisi as tree an emanation iif the interior in the 
heads of life prilmiefifal sriilpiurrs fhai have hern prrsrrveil. Lrorn Itcre too one 
can umicrstaiid hriirr the eroniid plan of the whole the spaciousness of the 
porticos and ihr sviiiinrirn al, avia! arraiigrmeiit t4 the dtior in the north wall. 
The dis|io?dtiim in siinplrr and iiiiirr fransparenf than in elassical Attic buiklings; 
it is iimrr rlrpanf and can hr drscriftrd ai more purely classical 
lane clansii'al arclniecitarr cotnrs lo an riitl with two circular huiltiings, the Philip^ 
peurn ai i llyfiipiia md ilir hysn rates rriomimcrit in Athens. Ftiilip it started to 
build this tainily nhrinr atirr i lo and if is sanl lo have been completed l^y Alexander. 
By eriiplovinp dir lonn tndrr Philip nupliaii/ed that he, not the Athenians, was 
now tlir trader of' the loriuii Cirrrks, Hrramir Olympia w'as a l)i>rian sanctuary 
the tU liifiic c'likmins are a lifilr fnorr amifrrr than usual; the bases have only one 
Uifus under the gr*«ivr and fhr capifah* have no egg and ttmguc moulding. Here 
kir t!ir first tiinr, an nn niim lafrr, we tmd Attic trie/e and Ionic tlcnticulation 
cairt'iliincd. I’iir C :iiriiifhiaii «olnmiei iiimdr there are nine <if them, half as 
many asoitmidr siaiiil an hall colmiinn, ma longer on ilic ground, as at Tegca, 
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but on the sock of the orthostates. I1te half-roluoiiis at IV^ca hat! brniight the wall 
to life atmospherically; now we have a garland of cotuiiiiis ^laikling on a bench, 
as in the tholos of Delphi, anti hetw^tm the Ciditinns the space is no longer limited, 
This contrasting of plasticity and inlintte space is an early ilelleiiistic iraiure; it 
suggests that the interior of the buihiing was not coiitpleieit iitwii after ho. Ihe 
Roman period was to develop, by illusionsitic methods, this trick of hinting at 
further space. One has to visualize in frtint of this fww^ kiiul tif watt ihc gold and 
ivory statues of Amyntas, Philip, Atexaiuicr, Olyinpiai and iiiirydice by the great 
sculptor Leochares. Tlie inside capitals are similar in type to those of Tegca but 
more slender. A mannerist refinement k relleci.e%! in the dull, iimpk concisencsi 
of all the decorative forms down iti the refined ailornmeiii of' the mmt% nl die steps. 
The votive gift of Lysicrates was iniendcti to tiear the iriptid udiicti hr had won as 
choregus in 354. Here too one cannot help woiulering whether die bintding was 
not erected after 330, for the tension lietweeii pUsiirity and space again lias m 
early Hellenistic character. On a high cuinc Itmesioiic podiinn with a cornice 
stands a circular stylobate with three steps, made of' marlde f ront Momit I lyinettus; 
everytliing above is of Pentdic marldc, l‘lie plain walls bcHveeii dir Ciorinthian 
columns are intended to give the impression dtai an open baltlailiin is pist irinpo- 
rarily blocked up, and tlic reliefs of tripoils on the cornice ol the wall strengtltett 
the idea of a spatial continuum. With the shallow^ reliefs are coiiirastcd die rich 
Corinthian capitals, here used for die first time on the ouiside of a huiltling. An 
unusual feature is the cirdet of leaves which oner again, as in iihlrri liiiirs, gives the 
flutes a botanical significance; other interesting frainrrs are the slenderness of the 
columns, the enrichment of die acanilius -leaves wadi bbioms and f hat oftlie Vidutes, 
which spring up from common foliage, wdth palmetiei. Hie whole structure is a 
creation of unparalleled splciuioiir wdiich sercwii m a inotlrl hir a ti.iiig time after¬ 
wards (Fig. 75). 

In the entablature Attic frieze b once again combined widt ttitiic deftik’iiladori, as 
in the Philippeum. The roof consists of one single Idm-k of marble, TIte roof of 
overlapping tiles with the twt^ aniefix cornices k enriched u-itli rccepiioiial iplen* 
dour by the base for the tripcHl at the wp€% and liy the voinir lorttw which flow 
down from it and probably also l>ore llgures. Additional charm w^as prtivided by 
bright colours, and probably also by metals. Everywhere I’oiictw, stiarfdy detuted 
forms contrast with ones that push out into space, llie same k true of die frieze, 
Like a Satyr play it depicts a variation on the siory of' I )iony%n?i l*eing captured by 
pirates and changing his enemies into dolphim. I fere lie is no toiiger iravrlling on 
the ship but encamped on land and served by Satyrs. Odier hatyrii piiwuc, tie up. 
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cudgel mid ilic ridd^rrs. I 1 ir tuturcs ,ire lui longer harmoniously combined 
wich the spiec, as ilirv arc t.ni ilie Alexander sarcophagus; with their long 
limbs, they are sliarpiv iiiilrrrtiiiaira troin ir. tl ilwy arc squatting they are com¬ 
pressed into tiydii turins iliai ,mf sharplv the background. All this is 
more like the rrlirls tif' ihr vr.irs hnwmi uo and uo than tlie Alexander sarco¬ 
phagus, |.‘ric/r iiid Mi hitri/foiT arr cqiiatlv iiispirct!. I’hc aim «d‘the whole concep¬ 
tion is to make* viefi^rv -diiitr as a divinr womlrr among men; an Olympian 
btldachiii bears ilir iripoih ^vhilr soiir and vertical walls at tlie same time lift it 
above ilir work! in liirii ijdair p. iSo: Appciulsx plates $ 7 , tH). 

Other tibjecis tliai firlong lii rlir land til ilir gods are the vtttive columns depicted 
on %?ascs a«,d in several ca^r*i *nill |^rr»irrvrii. I1ic inose famtius is the acanthus column 
which siotwh among oilirr votive tillerings, near the grave of Neo- 

ptokmui at Delphi. Ilir irii'tnd i!ut here tiui the intention was to celebrate 

a victory. 1 lir girl dain rr*** aiii! ilir tfariiitndc life tif the shaft recall the Olympic 
dance gk^nticd bv thtuiar. I’hr wurk can lir only a little later than the relief of 
|29(Ap|’^riiii!i. plate 1 71; ihr t U%%h al rlivilmi is iudy accentuated by the high waist 
and the switi bowing of thr lirad; si not broken. A nonadasskal element is the 
separation of" dir plaitr Irutn ifir surrounding space, a device that contrib¬ 

utes to the uairiilrr of ilir trraiioii, MiHicrn rrifics have felt that this non-classical 
element bold and ahnutmg; tlirv arr pm oil by the nunneristm that appear :it 
the end ot every tuaiiiir ''Jidr, iUn it our thinks of the paintiitg and of the total 
edect ot the ami thr fall iiiluniig tirir irntls to be a little rmsrc cautious in 

one’s iuditeiiirni, 

ntc Cirerks had an iiii'tifiijurablr %rmr nf whaf was important; they seized on 
innovadtms and cuntbssird tlirm with iradnion, I, iniiy of style rests on this capacity 
for transtofiiiadtsti. An inirlhgrni man pn kv up wlui i% alive in the age and attaches 
himself to die gtcai. tnilrm hr h oiir the grrat tiitusclf. Sti far as architectural 
sculpture is ioiHrrnrd, wr liavr iiiailr thr acquaintance of <»riginals by famous 
masters ■ duiuuhro'j m I’.|nd4uru%, -Skopas, firyaxis and Lettcharcs at Hali- 
carruissus. ami at IVgra ivrll \\V have plenty of literary evklence about 

the Work t»l' ihrvr iiu^irn. c frilv a few works arc preserved in the original like 
Praxiteles* Ilrriiir’i, l'*atniania*d ^i/ /7r//m makes it seem as if there were 

many rriiirr Wiirk*» t»i rrinnvn ilwfi ihr wr kmnv from faithful copies. We can 
expect Roman rop$r»i luilv *4 wnrkn naiiiet! !iy Pliny, C^Huruitian and Lucian because 
they were prai*irtl bv flir^r nrmtrc%, the Cffcek art historians. The many 

w^tirks mcniiriiirit bv Patnamas arr usually known 10 m only if they are preserved 
in ihr original, 

K’aiikydrs, a rrliiivr «il Fulyklriio^g iroictl soon after 4 m the gold and ivory 
sfatiir of I iebr whu It brnidr Ptilvklrifoi* lirra in her temple at Argos. Pliny 
rntriirs m Naiikydrn* iipoi 14100101 works a voiiih sacrificing a rarn, a 1 lerrncs and a 
DbkolHihis. llir youili iiiakiiig ilir Aai rilice is probaldy the Phrixt)s that Pausanias 
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APPX. PL. 45 


Silanion 


mentions as standing on the AcropoUs of Athens- sitture is repr.uii,«d in » 

bron2e statuette in Munich which shows a yourh *1 ram ^ m Im ri^ht 

hand. The Discus-thrower can be traced in copies* imp^num which 

are the two in the Vatican and the New Museum ihr c spiral I hr hisit>ry of 
ancient art knows only two famous discus«lhri>wcrs, fhr one Ih' .\U roii and tht 
other by Naukydes, and only the Vatican type iih i hr prrimi md 

Peloponnesian tradition of Naukydes, 

Myron had shaped the law of movement; Naul-vdrs it conrrrnrd wiih the 
psychology of the event and the momentary situation- dir atlilrir ^iilt holds the 
discus in his left hand, he looks in the directum in wittch hr itMin.i* to throw* •iml 
every limb is tensed for action, llte weightdiearin^l ^*dr no lotu:Tr in iisr!f; as 
it does in Polykleitos' statue, but folk>ws the advatirri-l rti»hf lr.% ihr tors oi' which 
claw into the ground. Tlte rounding of the body h rirwiy oliirf%-rd loo, C lnr am 
compare the grave relief of Dexikos, which also pr«.^vHlrs a clnr to ilir datiruf but 
is shallower. Although we possess only copies tif the" ilanir it n i-irar iliar 11 h ihc 
deeper and more important creation. In accortlancc wifli thr mukm v i»! the rich 
style the movement remains contincHl in one plane, I'HU 11 rinhfatr^ environment 
in a new fashion. The event is not closed in tin iiselt* a^* n in Mv ivni's 
The development of this Peloponnesian sctuiol in thr opr Utr t U%hh aI prruid is 
best shown by the bron^.e Rtiman copy of the statue til an aildrir lotiud at I’.phesits 
in 1896. The statue’s fame is proved by the csistencr ol "-iririal ituihir rr|dicas. 
There were 234 fragments and they have ntit been pirrrd natnlirr %|niir cormily. 
In particular the attitude of the left hatul was tiiticrrnt; thr fluinili wai mnoviiig 
the dust from the hollow groove of tlie scraper, as is shr»wii hv a niarldr statiinir in 
Boston, reliefs from Campania and rcproiiuriions the viewer's 

gaze is led all round the figure, am! the spatiality aiul lalaiurd ihvdiin make the 
moment timeless, as in the Hermes on the drum ot the t*dviiun irMrn l .pliesm, 
which dates from about 350. In the Apcixy<micnos (**r raprr',; ihr vpaiulny i?i 
still somewhat more closed than in the Hertnes. llie hr^ud, |HOArf fuh I huu bodv 
differs from the classical Polykleitan works as dectsiv riv as ihr t hvtm ihrower 
through a new conception of nature, energetic curvrs and thr bbM*m mI happy 
life. Bodies influenced by the Attic tradition, tm the ttf hrr haiuh hkr ihr t irriiies 
of the column-drum, seem less fullddooded and only r\prrsvu»n% uf vpiofual life, 
although the articulation is closer to that of classical Ihdvidriian Wf»rkv. ‘Hus is a 
characteristic paradox: the Attic work is more Ihdykiriun ihaii thr Ihnuii our, 
yet the latter continues the Polykleitan enulition mtjrc hogiially. 'I'ttr <.\|u*vvoiiieniii 
may betheworkof Daidalosof Sicyon, a second-grneratiMii dni ipir of ihdvktritoi, 
Timotheos, with his psychological studies --- akin o* luitifotg tit tiiitniriiO’ 
ary, individual situations, was still rootcil in the ridi ^ivlr.. Hr limvirli helps 10 
overcome this style, with new plastic force arul mobilii v, li iv ^piitr diflrrmi wifh 
Silanion, Leochares, Praxiteles and Skopas, they can alt hr louIrrAtoMil with 
the beginning of the simple style, most of all Sibniori, wltoin ver iliall ilierrlorr 
consider first. Diogenes Laertius quotes the <ietlicatory ttpiitm nti hit tMUom 
statue of Plato: Mithridates the son of Orontohates tlir IVrvun dr- fixated fhiv 10 
the Muses; Silanion made it.’ There is convincing evutnur ihai ihi. .\|tfhfidatci 
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PLATE 47 - Athlete cleaning 
himself. Roman copy of the 
statue made about 550 b.c. by 
Daidalos(?). Vienna. Height 6ft. 
/ in. Cf. p. 216. 
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Kephisodoios 


died in 363. Plato was bom in 427 and hiundcd the Arjiirmv, %vlirrr the imnuk 
was erected, in 387; the Academy was a samtuary m fltr Tm it 

identified from an mscril>eci hernie and sIhhvs the traiiircs af an rldertv mm, It 
therefore cannot have been made iont: before itu. ilir vear Midiridatrs* death 
Stylistically the portrait of Plato slunvs aflinitirs uiili the oldr^i of ihr pofiraiisof 
Socrates, so that it is tempting to surmise that Sitanitni created fliH work Um lor 
the Academy which held Socrates in such high honour. If belongs riuirrlv to tl\t 
beginning of the simple style, to the years after Silaiiitm woiild thus have had 
to be born about 400 and to have lived until at least 421. 

Our best copy of the portrait of PIatt> is otic in private owmersHip in Swii^erkncl 
The portrait’s fame is shown by the nuntber til repriHhictiorts made; the wi^rk 
fascinated the Greeks to such an extent that they never prtHhiced a tairr ptifirail of 
Plato, while several different versions of the poriraim ttl flomer* fhiripides ami 
Sophocles are extant. The skull is sluirt but high; it lUtts more to the Ifimt 

than to the back, down to the hard, straight fringe ot' hair over the brow. The 
framing of the brow is just as austere as its ihvishm l'»y pair’^ of }i»*rt^ontat ami 
vertical folds. The jutting eyel>rows are prohmgrd over the ni'»ve wnh «oinhre 
sharpness. The close-set, small eyes are strongly shadtnvrd. Hie ga/r is aysferc 
and probing, and comes from immcasuralde ^Icpth^. Hie drrwrvvo*ioi under the 
lower lids testify to a full, passionate life, Intt the wihul cheek bonr^ speak even 
more clearly. The cheeks arc tight anti have lianlrned into heavy itdtb, whose 
oblique lines are still further emphasi?,ctl by the waves of the beafil at ilir sides, 
The lower lip is full, but tensed; tine expects to hear pcditted but alvo bitter words. 
The powerful chin curves out beautifully. 

The secret of the work is that it hints at nobility anti tlrpfti *il vpirif brhiiHi tht 
sombre, unfriendly features. It is true tluit Plato Ciiriiiiird Inv atiivuies to the 
intellectual republic of his Academy and renouncetl public oilier* in aii ortlame 
with the tradition of his family. But there is no reruificiati«m in im inw ard va/r, m 
that Goethe could call him the ‘blessed spirit wlttnn it plravrd ttt so|i»urn for a 
while in the world’. The style makes a tlecisivc ctmfrilnifion ih thr srcrri of the 
work; Silanion s art consisted in using big, simple curves i*> lay a sjdirir of higher 
being round the dominating force of t!ie skiilL Ihe statuefie, whit h ii ufiltiriu- 
nately preserved only in casts, reproduces rlic statue incomplrirly. wiih ihr hook 
roll in the left hand, as was usual from now on f<ir Acadrink philosoptirr^r But one 
can sense that the statue, like the head, dtiminateil the space around it with power¬ 
ful curves. 


should have been captured in a {n>rtrait l,y an ardu u.irrhv nt Itim 
hke Silamonis a rare stroke of luck. We are proi»l,ly al,t„ indebted lu sdaninn fur 
t e portrait of Thucydides, and in a stylistically relate,! poriran »,t 4 luiser truni 
Olympia we may even possess an original w<»rk by him. The b..s.er in .pirsttun is 
atyros of Ehs, who is mentioned in literary sources. 1 le is tlescribrd as luviiu- 
een yirtonous at Oropos in 335/4, and Pausanias report* that be save 4 staitie of 

fg the older Kephisodotos is presumably based on the date of the 
foundation of Megalopolis in Arcadia. Here i-paminondas a.td ht* Theba.t* had 
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created a powerful political centre in order to break the hegemony of the Spartans 
in the Peloponnese. Splendid coins with the head of Zeus on them were struck, appx. pl. 47 
The cult statues in the chief temple, Zeus the Saviour enthroned between Artemis 
and the personification of MegalopoHs, were the work of Kephisodotos and Xeno¬ 
phon of Paros, and were made of PenteHc marble. This Xenophon of Paros, to¬ 
gether with a Theban sculptor, made for Thebes a group consisting of Tyche with 
the boy Plutus. The boy personifies the rich abundance of happy life. The group 
must be imagined as similar to Kephisodotos’ Eirene, the goddess of peace with 
the boy Plutus, a work, which we know from the Munich copy. We are in contact 
here with a typically late classical circle of artistic ideas. The venerable Zeus is the 
saviour. Together with Megalopolis he protects the city; Megalopolis is a being 
similar to Tyche. Tyche, who was worshipped in many cities as a tutelary deity, 
bestows her bounty on Thebes too, just as Athens was protected by the goddess of 
peace, to whom an altar is said to have been erected as early as 465, and again in 3 75. 

Still more famous than the statue of Peace was the Athena of the Piraeus, who held 
a spear. Pliny calls the statue ‘mirabilis’ and Pausanias praises it as the most im¬ 
portant work to be seen at Piraeus. Unfortunately Pausanias does not mention the 
name of the sculptor and Pliny give it as Kephisodoros; presumably this is a 
corruption of Kephisodotos, for there was no famous sculptor called Kephisodoros 
and the time fits Kephisodotos; since the rebuilding of its walls by Conon in 392 
Piraeus had acquired fresh importance. This Athena may be the larger-than-life 
statue found with other Greek original works at the Piraeus in 195 9. In the Louvre appx. pl, 61 
there is a Roman copy, but its arms have been incorrectly restored; this gives the 
statue as a whole a pose alien to the original. With her lowered left hand Athena 
grasped the spear, but her right held a dish from which she was pouring; the statue’s 
gaze followed this gesture, in which there is a sort of beneficent blessing, a curious 
combination of nearness to life and distance from it. The original has the relaxed 
air of Raphael’s art. The inlaid eyes, made of mother-of-pearl and semi-precious 
stones, are preserved, and the working of the bronze has an indescribable feeling 
of life about it, without any over-refinement. In front of this Athena, much more 
than before the Hermes of Praxiteles, one feels the inner kinship between the late 
classical period and the Renaissance. 

The simple style of the late classical period is rich in important new statues of the 
goddess of Athens, under whose protection the renewal of the Attic maritime 
confederacy had been achieved. Now she no longer wears the belted peplos like fig. 33 
the Athena Parthenos, or a cloak after the style of Zeus like the Athena of VeHetri; 
in the Piraeus Athena the facing falls straight down ungirded with a slanting 
lower hem, and the aegis is no bigger than a sash. The oblique lines help the plastic 
articulation in depth and in the loose folds the life is free and relaxed. One breathes 
the pure air and the light of the Aegean. The accentuation of the breast, which 
becomes so important around 330, is already gently suggested. Aegis and hem of 
the flap punctuate the fall of the drapery; so does the turning of the goddess to 
mankind. 

For a more precise dating one can compare the figure of Peloponnesos in the appx. pl. 49 
Molon relief; she is similarly proportioned, but the peplos envelops her more 
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PLATE P. l6 
APPX. PL. 50 


Leochares 


APPX. PL. 46 


APPX. PL. 47 


APPX. PL. 50 


FIG. 38 


richly and abundandy, in that inicmiiicaiiiin minvard apf^rafafirr reaches 
its ripest stage on the coliimrMlniin tn^ni Aririn^^iuiii. 11te «rrlirt oi' 
is simpler than the Athena ol' the rrvi%'al in rinr v aiirr 17a 

On the other hand the graniibsr nui^^tx t!ir huror n* titr h^ihc phase 

as the column-dnim and is iluis tiir btoi U i»rk l^v ilui ^vr can iix. 

It is still not clear which ariisf was iiliiniaiflv o*r t!ir tmm ihe 

rich to the late classical style. Ilte first maHirrfnriT in ihr isrw ^ti |r tlui i *»frcspuiii!i 
completely with the manner ui the c.ortvra frarf %rrnn suvr Iwii the /,cm 
Brontaios made by Leochares fur CHvinpia. fOiiim- about 

Leochares^ background hi.it even as a lir rrj;arikd in 

Athens. In the Thirteenth I .riier* wliii-|i -kUfr% ifi»m aitri , Lbn.# l atk him 
an able young sculptor; Pliny as hn ilir i ipvitipiail Lhis will 

have been when his Zeus Bruntaias was rrri irif. a ^tMur woiilt Plitn rallt 'ante 
cuncta mirabilis\ more deserving of prar^r tlian anv r*ijirf ^t.oair mi Zru*!. It thus 
seems to have been pretcrrci! even 10 Hindus' /rm. In i u * ..\n..ni*.iu^ ilrdicatel 
a temple to Jupiter Tonans on itir t-apm>l, and Isatr^* m fhii 

temple. The pose td’ tlie siaiue has CMntc ut <*44 and itL>rr i'oins of 

Augustus; the left hand was propped liicji op *Ht a %trpii-r ^nol i!ir rnthi w^as 
lowered with the gu/.c. As the statue stood 10 H-oior wr nw r%pr* 1 is* iuni iopks. 
The pose on the coins is most tlo^trlv rAiord m a t*-pr ^^tur pir’.rivrd iiiiist 
completely in (hTcnc ;uul in a sinnewhii o%rf f.rnnrd and fr*uoird t.ntn in luce 
Blundell 1 lalL There are also iiimiinrrabk irer rrpi^nlniaooH in i oerl 4iid lioiiian 
bronze statuettes. l‘he surest imlication iUm u e mt m thr prr'^rnir *»! 4 liork of the 
highest importance is pnividct! by the m%€f tnia-ha. Itni’i ^4 Lir It* Mhm Lr4<ue* 
which were minted between am! 0*^, Thrv arc thr o* tbr tvpcof 
Zeus’ head wdth tlic hair ruillcii up tn-rr thr lalhn.g doaai mirvvay’s to the 

nape of the neck. 

This type not only hccotncs widesprratl birr oii roim /.rm, n bc'^ 

comes the model for most later bearded liradi to ^mriwL and iiuo took the 
place oi Pheidius’ Zeus. l*he rna|r*uii' head n**t ».tTaird loi 4 loin in 

the first place, but for a large scale slaiur, iltr i irnr Ime Hlundril tvpe«if 
Zeus can be dated from the Ltiri/yra rrtiri lo ibr *ir%rsiiir'^j. It it %i.4s l.risHliares^ 
Zeus, which stood at CIlynipia, iliat evpljOH u In thr 1. *»i ihr „\f< 4di4ii Lragitc 

were the first to adopt tliis kind tit' liratf. "Ilir t orid niutuei of lul'Oionnno poiitler-’ 
ation and shaping of space ctif’res|Hiiitb vrrv tlo-srlti im ilir tsaaiuirr »»f ilir < orcyra 
relief, indeed, Leochares hiniselt may wrll liai-'c Itrrn iltr ’^*>1111*04 of tlu'i rrlicL 
The only reason why the iiiipnrfarice *»f ihn p*n‘sr4n *4 /cu-^ Iwi not brrti re- 
before is tliat it could not be tiatrd, Phridia^* Ita*! t-wpiuird thr niafesty 
of Zeus as mighty presence; Leot:li4rr»i iiiakr^ loot 4ppr4r ‘oibUnir, ctiiirii* 

potent, a being existing in a higher sjdirre. Tli.r in Is -.idr Lad iti4i!r 11 pon^ibk m 
rnodel splendid epiphanies; with tiiis l,roili4frn brnuy llm 

kind of posture grips us nmre lodav iliaii thr unhdra-un oi praviirks* 

gods. All this leads to ilic conclmdon tlyi n orobabb. who 

played the decisive part in moiitdiiig ihr latr rb-.^n al %H-|r^ 

Leochares was the only great artist of the tMiinh mdto wan lattsrd lor his 
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statues of Zeus; he created the Zeus Polieus, the civic god on the Acropolis, and 
the group of Zeus and Demos at the Piraeus. The Zeus of the Acropolis seems to be 
the likeliest model for the enthroned Zeus on the Capitol at Rome, a statue which 
has come down to us — copied somewhat freely — in innumerable bronze 
statuettes and also in cult statues from the provinces. This type is distinguished 
from the Zeus of Pheidias by the forward inclination of the head, the nakedness of 
the upper part of the body, the way in which the thunderbolt is held and the 
mobility of the surface with its tight, late classical folds and its shaping of space. 

The head is well known from the Jupiter of Otricoli in the Vatican, which in days 
gone by was the Zeus usually to be found in school-books. Today we can see that 
in these Roman versions of classical models the breathing life has disappeared, 
because what they were aiming to express was now the transcendent, the numinous 
in ideal, universal forms. 

Whether we possess copies of the gold and ivory statues which Leochares made fig. 74 
after 338 for the Philippeum at Olympia is questionable, but there must have been 
a portrait of Alexander by Leochares in Athens as well. At the age of eighteen 
Alexander brought the ashes of the fallen to the Athenians after the battle of 
Chaeronea in 3 3 8, so even at that time he must have made a deep impression on the 
Athenians. To Leochares is attributed the original of a portrait which is preserved 
in an all too smooth and polished replica at Erbach in the Odenwald, and also in a 
rather soft one from Athens and a severely damaged but good one in Berlin. The 
relationship of the hair to the face could certainly derive from a gold and ivory 
statue, and so could the erect carriage of the head. In contrast with the brilliant 
intensity of Lysippos’ portrait of Alexander, which influenced coins and the paint¬ 
ing of the Battle of Alexander and Darius, we find here a quiet, youthful, spiritual 
strength closed to the clamour of the world and concentrating on a higher destiny. 

On the strength of the similarity of the heads there have been attempts to attribute 
the lovely original statue of an enthroned Demeter from Cnidus in the British 
Museum to Leochares, and it is easy to believe that its sculptor knew Leochares. 

But unforgettably as the goddess is seen, mourning for her daughter, the artist 
does not possess the brilliant inventive power of Leochares. The maternal, earth- 
bound figure is closely wrapped in her cloak, veiled and looking away over us: 
she has just sat down on the throne to receive the honour due to her and will soon 
hasten on again; the left leg is already pushed back impatiently. She must find 
her daughter again so that the earth can bring forth fruit once more. She is filled 
with the sacred mystery of her dedication, on which all life depends. Such a view 
of the goddess is certainly Attic in spirit, but to judge from the vivid modelling 
of the whole surface and the soft fullness of the naked parts, especially the neck, 
the sculptor must have been an Ionian. 

The Apollo with diadem mentioned by PHny (34, 79) may be identical with the 

statue which according to Pausanias stood beside the Apollo of Kalamis in front 

of the temple of ApoUo Patroos. Winter was the first to surmise that this Apollo 

had come down to us in the ApoUo Belvedere, because this statue is closely related 

to Leochares’ Ganymede, which we only know, it is true, from very bad copies. appx. pl. 59 

Since the discovery of the Belvedere statue at the time of the Renaissance it has 
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APPX. PL. 60 


APPX. PL. 46, 47, 59 


APPX. PL. 67, 57, 58 


Praxiteles 


exerted a powerful influence on Mtm% aiui tti iiir fiiirsl r*! Im tkMtiinmm llncfcel- 
mann caught a visionary giiinpse t>i the itrtgitui ticiiinii ilic Eon^i^ 

copy. We members of the post 4 mpressiosii;*t attc initl n riuirc iliilirulf in uncler*' 
stand a work of this sort. I'he sculpnir nuilr tiic 4s.-ip%- u\ ilir ,.igc of the 

Antonine emperors has sacrificed the liic iiuisclrH, which in 

the bron2c Greek original riuule the bi>Id planer ifciiildr* iti favour ot a imooth^ 
simplifying surface charm, because at tiiai f ittte ihr amt lo make llic corporeal 
world transparent and artists sought the cftv ine alnnc ilir work! of ihr semes. 
The original life of the statue can Ite seimw! iiiorr easily in the l\mk rrpiira. The 
sculptor responsible, working prol>abIy in f lic lime til Xrro, has iraiisirrred it to 
marble with great virtuosity. I 1 ie original ititot Ih: ntiagiiieil, not as |Hirceliln- 
smooth, but in bronze shimmering like gokl* ’klm Apolki wm a late work of 
chares, the last legacy of t!ie late classical styir* Akracly if lias lost ilir soli, s%vinging 
rhythm of Praxiteles^ ikrmcs, whose surfarr, whli soil licmii, merges with the 
atmosphere around it; it stands stitlly erect afti-l markril 41II Irtiiii the siirroiinding 
world by fairly immobile outlines. This ctirtsidrrahly rntiancrs ilir impression 
of an apparition; the light ascent of the slein-frr timhs gi%'rs iHr rilert of weight* 
lessness. The combination of movement anti tk-mg into mi epiphany 

that unites both. It is amazing lunv all this h |■»rellgllrrd m tlir thin bv Lcochares 
from the Mausoleum, with their cleanTirnlwil ttgiirr^ sharply tHitliiied against the 
background. 

We do not know the other works of I.eocliarr’S which wr have literary evi¬ 
dence, but there is a Dionysus which may well he by linn, llir brad hm come down 
to us in a good, but ruined copy in Basle, tlir sianir ai a whole is lolrralily well 
preserved in a large number of variants, a circiuiistancr winch mdicatrs tliai it was 
very famous. The importance of the crcaticm i'an »uilv {»c rriogni.,iril m tfie Basle 
head. As with the Zeus Brontaios and the Af^ollo, the irraimrnf is lofty and 
astringent. I he eyes are ckisc'^scf atul look ttrrainily ilowaiward, tnii thr sharply 
drawn lids stand out dccisiv^'cly Iftim the s<4ily :afvhri| cvcb-fowi^, The ryes express 
the same youthful strength with which the chrrks hr rotiin! ilir ^idrs of' the tine 


nose and the small, slightly open mouth, liic tTrtainly lias the toliirirss of the 
late classical style, but in tlic withdrawn siihliiiiit y wim h hr sham with oihrr gods 
of this epoch he possesses an active Itirrc uiiH’h gntdr^ ainl atvompafiiei the 
worshipper. To judge by tlic enormous number of rrjdirax and variaiiw flic wtirk 
must have been extremely famous. 

Leocharcs path from the Zeus Brontaitis to ihr Ap*tlk# Iratk lo an riiiinrnrr which 
^ istinguishes him from all his ccmiemporuries. tit i}ir prrk*4 of ihr Apidlo, that 
IS, after 330, we have observed the transition ft:-* flic llrltrtirtfir xfvlr, iiaoi clrnrly 
m t e^ relief and in record rcticN, f-or LrMt Ium thic twriod fiirans only an 
intensification of lus classical style as a wtuilr, wlidr itt Im |■oinrmporafies a 
profound disturbance is to be oiiscrvcif. It ih flmi tlrrply tluf lor the 

Renaissance his Apollo becatnc the classiivil idr^tl. 

The ancient historians of art put I’raxitdes aluii^.dJc !*..ivl4fit.,*, Myron 

^ .ysii^os, according to Vsirro, every «hu .iicti jfS4«» knew tvlat Ffaxitcks 

n int e art. According to Pliny, ht^ iiiarblrw-’tirks wrrr iiifirc 
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fu! s-i.i't U* < /iuir., Uui uimr imu wrrr r^lrriiirly f»raurilyL 

One ‘‘* *'■'’* ' ■' .:ii*4tri- whrii ur tirar ilut tjvcr 

iJl'fV Hi ihc tairr^rv a»uufcrs; bitt the 

dillkitll'. .v*i^Atrn? aI 4.iur U hriJ We IcMiX tIuiC the 

only itri:!»'al ’< i* \ t 'v- - . hilA I 1% uirniitini tnilv tin the i»i,.vri': p. 227 

sircii^tli Ml i p.ivojM‘ t '‘'-if ;»■. rMv-uii!4n iia hvi dr^nniMum nt' the temple at’ 

fieri it iJhmp'i- -■» lUc um^ne* \v*irk^ iHH'itisc it was 

feir m he a lit-r I -J '-'-t hcai ,\i.ifiih*in t*i a ituiiirr trcitmem at' i'i.atk p, 225 

the tiuiniii pMf flit! 3ii "';r li't I', tiHHiSr!lK;il 4 \- rriuteit tinner rctmcU. Tti 

i.iJi4iur \i.r nreJ *m!v t Miupirr the Aptnyuiiiciuis tiniie 
Arrive siliMuI *»i’ tiir 11*011 |''.|iltr-aH, wtiii.lt fulliiws the tmturc w.atep. 217 

cLmiia! sfilr iitMir 414! i”* the WM |1 Mf krpliiWHlitlin. Utr liest idea td* h,atk {». 16 

Pmiielr^ iititnrrMiri n h-r ^iiiird irutii d VMiivr rctirl in lde«»b: Ai»rx. pu, 65 

Pcrsepliunr wiili ilie ar^t -...ah It %!ir d!aiiuii4tr<i the miijrrwitiiih IViptiile- 
mi« iHi ilic Mil ah.o. h hr the t»* iiuiikind aiul Denteter 

lliiklill|^ up aatli hn kii ii^nd iHr ^ rintr wlui it n ilir ^vinb^t i4hrr miverei|^nty. 

There is lifrtan, rvi^lra^r ih,4i i,!';.rir 441 4 nasiiUr i^nmp m the irtttplr ot Dcmetcr 
it Aihena 

Poxiirln tiu\ r hrr;i t;'ir v*fi *0 KraKii*ids»nii, Idinvh suirntrtu that he 

reaehcil lia> pri?nr m vi pa.dudU trim thr MiwaiMl «»t ihr Aphrmliir «»f Arks, 

the first Stilar I»! iiir a* hrf uah fitr tippcf pAft lift tmdy nakcil. 

lltc stiil ia»ar f4a.v‘o.r; .0 i .oodui, likrujir in iiurhir, is errtaiftly later, i»r. 62 

ihciuiih It! |ud>.';r dir d;,i4r > >f ih.r h^.-Aii 4 a AtiiiMt hr dilrd after T*lic 

early atu! mani-r * al i<ri4«di H altnun freer tnnve 

rncill aiiit hri iunr l!s.ir tru-.e*a 1 a'1 r ip* juJi With the » la’ratal tksire far 

unify. I*fa\iirk»j luiard da^ L u» :5)4fdfr ijini, ai Allaiarmn had ahratly tlune, i*e. 46 

liCfausf II tan hr * *4.'Oiird ^if.td, tn.o*’ d-rh,- 4ir imamri and 1% akn hetter stiitetl tti 

ViHiliituI aiiii irsi!.air r 1 In, 4d»ai?4na ih.r ikiii mI hfuiirr furiiH a sharper htmnd- 

ary aiaiiiist ihr anuniphrifr^ ahiir luitdlr In5 m thr hrhr and mrri^rs with the 

atfn«rtj 4 irir, Ihasiirlf’) mn’ii h,A'. r !*r.r»i p-afn tdat!) t^auTniril with ^iU2i#a7f, the 

triMflliril! at iJir ■ii.nl.air -v?. a,h i »4an|r lula-sUn*. rn wlm h hiaii.^ *Mi the tints., I’tnally, 

the siratiiH afiMii »n* i\if ininr nJin a ntsor laaine tharaiirr in Mintrast In the 

fimhiir friisiiAti ni di-o‘,:n-a t*!.f hin- ilA*5n.*4l •nilr aas tinnh i-'niHrflird, even in 

hi^urcs dr|atiiiut iis> n conr ta, n# knd tdr an an *11 iratapnt Hrinp, 

III iitinr e 4 ihr iMpirs f4 iUr .Iphi.Miar »a i nidtn is ilir radii inrn t»k flic head 

prescrvcil, sm iiiai Ma.r h^s f-» .nakr d-<i o-Mii ii'aMiaii»»ns in jdastrr. d’*» m naketl -serjc. in.. 62 

ja.lfiir’i *4 \"rfHn Aft n* t d a a-aJe-t of *'.iuisr llul wr iipisi liukr d efmSi'i«.HtH 

elinri im iTaln'r d*.T! a,i ife-:.'., An*..:? a u a*; t«» p.alias the ondileHs naked tor 

flir iir'}i fifiir, Paia!j,uj; hi.i 1 |r ^ *d- •. a-. I hn.* 11 tut •j.iur'iiiMn Ml a pmlanathin nf the 

f,n4tlr.ri; iitatr tfir Ill Ia. I '.J/.r II nuarA lUll ftitlhri auav Ifuin rvrrvttav 

life and ti.r aix \ * r. .</.,% .ih'^ ■ l a ..d-i'-'-r irJ * hrt |m» .'sl pen-Miial deniiani, |nsi as in 

Philii flir iMid - hu d a.? .~ndi idt ’d 1 o.r ni ihr viiiMii «»! llir Ideas nrrs ihrtu 

iiiitlufhn,! Iidr I*., 4 aa • i ’■ i .it- 11 ii in ihr AiUisn flia? wr r\prririUT this 

liiivriliih* Ml ih,- I di ,0 idr a -.vr nndrta.i!id tlm AiiUiu arndn; she lets 

Iter t Im! I1114* slip d ■ < A ;'1 * * . r I il-ir d'. ■. rjf.tm it liji h ihe haft lef tiirif u afrf ImT liCf !»af h, 
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and in her glance and in the gesture there is an unconscious realization of the power 
of her unveiled beauty. Under the gendy arching of the brow the eyes are small 
but wide open beside the high ridge of the nose and above the slighdy open mouth, 
not in violent passion but in a warm inner feeling of intimacy. 

In the body there is no hint of the individual charms—swellings and dimples—^that 
later ages look for in figures modelled from the hfe, but just pure form; it is the 
phase of the statue of Eirene and the boy from the sea off Marathon. As in the 
latter, the form unfolds freely in space, with slight dislocations from the relief 
plane in dehcate, rounded transitions. In no other work has Praxiteles come closer 
to the classical harmonious contrappostO) but he has produced his own version of it 
through the way in which the figure enters upon the scene and stretches itself; 
once again the divine is raised with indescribable brilliance above the human. The 
atmospheric element embraces every detail of the mobile surfaces with the fine 
shadows which were lightened by the transparency of the marble. The means 
borrowed from painting are completely in the service of the plastic—^linear. The 
depth of the conception makes up for the loss of power which older portraits of 
the gods had possessed. No older art had been capable of making the innermost 
emotion of the fair soul visible in the body, of seeing loving and living as such a 
unity. One is once again reminded of Plato’s Phaedrus^ in which someone says 
that if mere physical beauty so dehghts our eyes, the sharpest of the senses, how 
great would our delight be if we had eyes for the Idea of beauty. 

Praxiteles stands just as high among his contemporaries as Leochares and Plato. 
All three have noble characters, and in all three there is a link between their art 
and the tradition of the mature classical period. AU three postulate the high level 
of culture which the older generations of the classical period had attained. All of 
them direct their gaze away from the transitory to Being itself. Plato only hints at 
the eternal Being of the Archetypes and points to them in a succession of fresh 
myths and trains of thought; the artists try to reader visible the Ideas on which the 
world of appearances depends. Rodenwaldt said of the statue of Apollo killing a 
lizard: ‘We realize with a thrill of delight that we are watching the god, without his 
being aware of us, in the happy peace of his blissful existence. If the essence of early 
classical images of gods was sublimity, Praxiteles gave concrete shape to the 
blissfulness of the divine existence.’ Unlike his father Kephisodotos, Praxiteles 
does not need to lean on the externals of the mature classical style in order to 
transcend the rich style; he does not need any rhetorical force, as Leochares does; 
he is more spiritual than the Peloponnesians; and he does not confine himself like 
Silanion to simple, austere characterization. He makes the psychological delicacy 
which the rich style had acquired serve tranquil, fulfilled Being and in this way 
creates the most individual of the Greek portraits of the gods. No one has seen 
the wonder of life in such variety without losing himself in accidentals. His 
Hermes is the purest creation that has come down to us from the last period of late 
classical Athens; it is hardly comprehensible today that it was once accused of 
morbid softness and affectation and explained as a product of the Roman period. 
These misjudgements are a measure of the enormous gap between the present and 
the classical period. 
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Praxiteles’ late works reach cait, as ii wrfr» cuiii|Uiiiic8s 11^10 

intangible. In his maturity the Masirr rises ^ao*-»vr ilic iuihiiiiiifu c>f life 

to a conscious enjoyment of ilie hcauiv *4 ijs-r» an rrn*^%inrtif m liith tilln! Allteas 
as a whole in those years. It was ai this titite ti\M me :aiuiih»riiuii uf ihc theatre 
of Dionysus was built. The porches roiirui inr iiiar?^rt placr wrrr adoriicil with 
paintings. Statues o( die great men oi the pain %%cft r.tritcd aiul ilir an of the 
funerary relief reached an ainaaiiig height* in wii-uh iltrrr iihi*Ii of Praxiteles’ 
manner. This world of tlie mini! held mit a^i n t'^ndd agaiic.i ihc coiiii,isi0{| 

of the Macedonian Vvars. (July the IVh^ponnr^ian l-v^ipp^-^ h ^piriiiiaih iiivoleed 
in the new world of Akxanitcr's kingdiun, wnli ilir ’Splendid ’tuhririv of his 
Appx. PL. 66, 69, 71 portraits, the tragedy of Ids sntiiics i>f I Irrailr.^ and **f afhlrrr«* ihr tn«ifnriitary and 
astringently dissonant character t»t Im sf%lr. 

Skopas Pliny puts Skopas beside Praxitetes; Ifuracr Itnii tlir hesi u nlpior in marble, 
just as Parrhasios was the best ctdourisi, Clihrr wrisers range linn with Plieidbs 
and Polykleitos. This may explain 1 ’linv‘s rrronroyi ifatrmrnt tliaf hr floiirblied 
from 420 to 416, In reality we know Irom oiir ds^i iroion oi ihr Mau^otruin and the 
temple of Tegea that he was ;u'ti%’e tn the third ^fuarfrr of fhr loiifih vmiiiry. We 
know^ him best from these origitt*^! work'** hut hr wa^ af^o a^ ttvr m Arcadaa, hits, 
Sicyon, Argos, Megara, Athens, Rhaiiuius. |k»r»ma, t indtr*^ h.plir^ao, ihr ITml 
and Bithynia. The group camsisting of' dlirnt and iltr Xrrrid-^, who ^rr hrmging 
weapons for Acliiiles, was brought la Homr hv Ihnniius.^ A.firnohiriHiH from 
Bithynia; there was also in Rome a srafri! Arr*i and an Xphtodifr, hoih in shr friiijde 
oi Brutus Galkecius near the C 'irens Maiiuniwi, in aihlinon an rnthronrd I Irstia and 
kanephoroi (basket-bearers), hut above all thr . \p» 4 !o Palatnnn, vihnh wr know 
from an Augustan relief. Most tanann of all wa*^ titr .\lariud crlrlu'afril in c[n» 
APPX. PL. 53 grams and in a description by Kalhsirat^^s. I'lu- I h'-r'^drii Marnad lu^ hern aifrih« 
uted to Skopas, liccausc of its similaritv to thr ifir/r oi thr Maunolruin. ITc 
madness and trem/.y ot a Macnai! was never inorr powrriultv depnird, even in the 
archaic period. 

The statue, preserved in many reprodiHiloins, of a h^aiiirr resnng has iiiiich in 
common with Skopas’ work in the vhapr mI thr Itrad, llir rvprr'Cnon and the 
APPX. PL. 67 structure of the body. It is usually inter|ifrlr»l av Xlriragrf '’riir grave rrlirt Irom 
the Ilissus, which we were able to ilair inmnm 4ti:ef’ ii ', Itrlps us to vistialt/c the 
original of the Meleager, 1 he relict i% from Nks»|i‘4'*d work’diop, it uoi Iroin tin own 
hand. Common to both works is the coinliHiafiMn of j*r|o|'ionnrvun and Aiiic in 
the body, and also the spirituiil hirce of thr rvprr^vifiii ami thr lirr**n' *4’ the 
youth. 

FIG. 77 According to Pliny the famous Xiobe grou|i- was atiribuird hr iiiaiiv to Skopas, 
but by others to Praxiteles. It is true ilial thr Idorrmirir i liildtrn of .Xiobr, found 
in 1585 near the Lateran, have been siib|rci tn ^iriuig tioman inibirncr that 
they have been explained siunefimes as I Irltrimiiu , vomriimrv lionuii. Ibtt ilicse 
interpretations fail to remember that in claiisH iviu laslmui ilir liumanv alwavs work 
with Greek components, and here the C^rerk krriirt rlrarb; prorpoblr m the 
reprt^uction of a daughter ot XiolK* in fhe \ atH an; ibic mI vm b liudi ijualitv 
that Buschor long took it for die (keck ofigiital iiwll. In ibr rniiral' group of 
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FIG. 77 - Children of Nhbt. RtmmtrmlHm .tfler K llmwhr. i-Uei%,e. t % f. 
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Euphramr 

APPX. PL. 64 
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Niobe the slanting, climbing lines which rtmvrrgr lf*»m tmih tkkn m the mkitik 
and straighten up more and riu^re, rrprrsrndt^g ttir h help, tiiiiffil and 
crossed each other. The umdiimi m til fhr tuil ig mmw% Irom 

invisible hands gives the gniup its rharavirr. Chigiiiattv ihrre nuy have been 

fourteen children. 

Behind the work as a whole are e^prriencr^ like ihr baiitr nl C iiarftinea and the 
wars of Alexander, wdiich invtdveti tlw ilraih of *^0 iiunv voting mtn, Iti X'iobkl 
groups produced at the hciglii td’ ihr pmoi} thr radiaiit r oi hir had been 

consciously realked at the moment ol tiraih am! thr iiu frilildy rrtirt goib were siitl 
present. Now the gods have mtn^rti out of the world; ihrrr is only fhr ^tiUrring 
of the children, summed up in the moihrrb inijdoring uinvard giancr. lliii nukes 
the group a unity, placed over against the inimiir in a new tragic voiHrpiion which 
can be compared with tiun of the Snne philosophers. *%l4n has to arrepf the 
incomprehensible necessity of fate. 

If we found in Praxiteles the final fylldmerit of Aitk' art clAriiird ripeness, an 
elevation which we today arc scarcely capable of rbing in sit hkoju.i we admire 
the heroic element, youthful strength ami pas-tion. In hu itrong ituicnlifir tiodiet 
he resembles his Peloponnesian contemporaries. Inn he %iariik oiii Iroiii them 
through his Attic spirit and Ids inventive ptiwcr, With ilie iiew^ iiirituHb of stujdng 
space he develops possiliilitics already smpisrsi in she w*ork tif Pliriilia,^. lie en¬ 
riches and renews the classical style and at the iasiie liinr prepare! the way fir the 
pathos of the extreme Hellenistic style. But with him the heroic m n*»t yet a liiaiiie, 
hopeless attempt to recapture the dasskal aitiimir, m it in ilir Hrlfeiiwtic style; 
he still draws on the riches of that iiihlime |wrio«l. 

According to Pausanias the cuk statue in itie temple of Apdio Paitoos in the 
market-place of Athens was by Eupliranor. Hie arrhiiectufe of ihc triiipk potiiw 
to the years after 338, and the statue found in iwcniy yardi stuiih ni the 
temple of Apollo in the north room of the Metroiim tieiougs to the fame peritnl. 
The austere pose is surprising after the preceding worki, hut we are faiiiiliir from die 
record relief of 323 with an Athena which, with many wittier w’^oik:!, leiiilief 10 the 


attempts ofthe Hellenistic tendency to express the numinous through a new auste¬ 
rity. The god wears, like Skopas’ Rhamnusios, the festive garb of the cifhara-player, 
but the music of the drapery now rings out clear and sharp, and the folds stand 
out from the surrounding space in order to enhance the solemnity of the figure. 
In comparison with the epiphany of the god by Leochares, a work only a few 
years older which was to be seen in front of the same temple, the cult statue here 
acquires a new solemnity which may have reminded many people of Pheidias’ 
Athena Parthenos. 

There is no stylistic link between this curious work and the pictures which 
reminded us of what our literary sources tell us about Euphranor. The head of 
this statue of Apollo is to be compared rather with the head of Paris which has 
come down to us in numerous copies and variants and of which Pliny says that 
all sides of Paris’ character could be recognized in it — Helen’s beloved, the slayer 
of AchiUes and the umpire between the three goddesses. Another statue akin to it 
in the romantic, impressionistic treatment of the hair is the one of Alexander in the 
Munich Glyptothek, which goes back to a group with Philip of Macedon mention¬ 
ed in the literary sources. The astringent strength of the thick-set body fits Euphra- 
nor’s heroic kind of conception. The statue is characteristically different from the 
portraits of Alexander by great contemporaries — from the transfiguring glory 
of Leochares, the nervous excitement of Lysippos, and also from the passion of 
Skopas and the refinement of Praxiteles. 

To judge by his name, Bryaxis was of Carian origin and this seems to be confirmed 
by the many commissions he carried out in the East, although he is described as an 
Athenian. His latest attested work was the cult statue for the sanctuary of ApoUo 
at Daphne near Antiochia, which was founded about 300 under Seleucus Nicanor, 
of whom Bryaxis also made a portrait. Bryaxis must thus have been a fairly young 
man when about 3 50 he had to work on the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus with the 
first sculptors. On the north side of the Mausoleum the statues of Mausolus and 
Artemisia have been found; the style fits in with that of the corresponding slabs, 
with their rich, vivid manner, broad bands of light and shade and long, supple 
figures. The expressive surface reflects strong spiritual life. 

We possess an original work from Athens, too: the base of a statue adorned on 
three sides with tripods and horsemen and signed by Bryaxis. Unfortunately the 
quality of these reliefs is such that they can only have been executed by assistants, 
not by the master himself. The horses are like those on the slabs from the Mauso¬ 
leum ascribed to Bryaxis. 

Bryaxis’ most famous work was the cult statue in the temple of Serapis at Alexan¬ 
dria. We are informed by Tacitus and Plutarch that Ptolemy Soter had this statue 
erected towards 285, and also that it was brought from a sanctuary of the god of the 
underworld near Sinope on the Black Sea. It was thus evidendy made originally 
for Sinope. This is characteristic of the early Hellenistic period; the contemporaries 
of Zeno and Epicurus did not find it easy to create cult statues and as a result 
portraits of the gods are as rare in the early Hellenistic period as they are numerous 
in the late classical age. Obviously Bryaxis’ Serapis originally represented an Ana¬ 
tolian god of the underworld, some deity like Hades, and was treated in Egypt as a 
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Demefrios of 
Alopeke 


mamfestation of Osiris, the gtid who m the rnUmm of Uu pwiiiiseii eumd life. 
Even before Alexamkr's tifiic flic Ckrek'^ had Oirisiriird thk Omm .Sera|ni. He 

personified thtMTiost filing ilui their new bmic eouid give Cirecki^ the 

hope of eternal Iift% and he matic it a real hoiiir. llie of ihc* statue's 

adornment combined with liic dasskal loriii u* proihicc a tniiiuiioiB iinprasbn 
which exerted consiiierablc itifhicni'c aiiinpiiiy, uiiiil the iriiiple of 

Serapis was clestroya! in 391 a.ii. 

We are familiar with the siatiir from ruinirron-^ reproductions m stonr, briin%, 
wood, stucco, clay etc., but these are iinly a pale rcitrcihni of ihe cohissal origina!, 
which was made of the most precions iiiatmaN. 11te irnprcssions are 

given by a marlde iigiire in Alexandria and a liraii in piH'aie o%riirr*^hip.. In ac™ 
cordance with Asiatic custofii ilie god is shown f chithr^l, W’lm a cliiiori iiiider 
his cloak, like Mausolus. l‘he w»ioden core wa.^ eiivrred iioi wiili ivory and gold, 
but with a bluc-black sheath of rnetah whuli ah».% reproduced ihr naked Ik^h and 
was brightened up with oriiaiiiriiiaiion ot predoiii ntrtah ami icwtH, lake the 
Zeus of Olympia, lltc god lilleti the wludr width the i rtla hut u a?i ^till inighlicr, 
for the temple was one of the biggest in ihr aiH'irni w*»ild. Hr sat on a throne, 
holding the sceptre in liis left hand and rrsfuig !u^ righi hand on i rtlmm' middle 
head, the litHi's head. C erlii^riis sat beside him and ais*-’ lud a dogN head ant! a wolf's 
head; round CIcrberus wouiula snake. I'he braided lacr wa*^ drrpiv stiadiorcd 
by thick locks of hair hanging d<iwn twer his f.nrhrad, I’lir iiowii by godi 
from Asia Minor - the iiiiHlius bore three oli%-r irrrs in rrhet aiiii ears oi corn 
hung fxom the edge. On the back-'rest ol ilir thr*mr hoerfr*! iwo Nikag as they 
did on the throne of Zeus at Olympia; ihe looisftMd rr’iiril tm hiuii* paw-s. Hut 
descriptions cannot capture the essence the Uiiik ■ itt iderk tile, which 
may be imagined as similar in cjuahty ta that oi the statue ot Mauiolus. and wliich 
was illuminated by tlie darkness of the utHierwurhl. In great iraiuiutllify was that 
of the late classical [wriod; the ciriginal was probably creaird not hutg after 130, 
No doubt Bryaxis obtaineil the cotiimisshm as a result ui the lame hr hatl wmn hy 
his work on the Maustdeiim. 

Demetrios of Alopeke is ikscrilicd |:^y Lucian m the creaior of living people, 
with all the ugly realism this entailed, ami rontraxis fiiiii with ihr sculptors who 
made statues of the gods. Quintilian tl'toitght he W'etn far in this threi'iion and 
says that Praxiteles and Lysippoi came nearer tn ariistic iruilc tditfifturiairl)^ only 
one single portrait corresponding to iliii drscripii«m %'m% lie iraced to Demririos 
in the strictest period aitesied for liim by the ^lyle t»f hi^ iimripiions. lliis is the 
one supposed to be Iwiripidcs, which ii linked in a iliciiible hmite m Pans with what 
is supposed to be the ohlest portrait of So|duH’lrs. Aci.*jr*liitg lo the epigraphers 
the period in question is the firit hall of the loyrtiiceittury; the juiffraii eras prohalr* 
ly made towards 360. The sombre look, the lightly compirsscd iiioufli, the jwoucl 
but also suffering expressiem fit the chararteri»atiiift ol i'airipnles in the aiirienr 
Ijfe. The poet is supposed to have hated layglitrr and womcic l‘hc stiiiple design 
is only a little more lively than that of ilic poriraii «if lliucydiiles; this suggesti a 
date towards 360, 

As we are not familiar with one single aiiihentkatecl w^ork by Demetrios, luch an 
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attribution can only indicate the general tendency of his work, a tendency which 
we also find in the portrait of Antisthenes, which has come down to us in an un¬ 
usually faithful form. Apart from Plato, Antisthenes was Socrates’ most important appx. pl. 70 
friend and was regarded in antiquity as the founder of the Cynic school of philoso¬ 
phy; the Stoics too looked upon him as their forefather. He taught and practised 
the life of struggle against wants and lusts, a rough life of renunciation modelled 
on that of Heracles which he expounded to his contemporaries with biting wit. 

He also irritated them, as his pupil Diogenes did later, by neglecting his outward 
appearance; all he cared about was the wise man’s self-control and spiritual 
freedom. He thought that Plato lacked a sense of reality, while Plato in return 
critici2ed Antisthenes’ ‘not ignoble joylessness’. 

This portrait of Antisthenes has often been regarded as Hellenistic because its 

Demetrios-Hke character, in comparison with the work of Praxiteles and Lysippos, 

surprises us as much as it did the ancient art historians. The Hellenistic style is 

characterized by tension between figure and space and also by the fact that the 

tectonic structure is overlaid or broken up by a picturesque mobility of form; 

here this structure is still firm. The bold modelling of the eyebrow arches is found 

in late classical terracottas of actors. The framing of the face by the hair is familiar 

to us from the portrait of Euripides and the modelling of the mouth part is so appx. pl. 69 

similar in the portrait of Crates, the disciple of Antisthenes, that the two works were 

probably designed to go with each other. The difierence in character fits in perfectly 

with the literary evidence. In comparison with the rugged Antisthenes, Crates was 

regarded as a kindly doctor of the soul. A beautiful daughter of rich parents, 

Hipparcheia by name, is supposed to have left everything out of love for him, in 
order to share his wandering life. He was called ‘the first cosmopolitan’. ‘Con¬ 
tentment and kindness, compassion and good will, and openness of mind and 
spirit transfigure the coarse, broad features of the countenance framed in uncared- 
for hair and beard.’ Crates was supposed to have flourished in the years 328/325. 

To judge by the style, the original of the portrait must have been made about 330 
B.C.; its erection may have been the occasion which led to the dedication of a 
portrait statue to Antisthenes too. Antisthenes had died about 365 b.c. The sharp 
lines of the brows and the mouth mark fierce accents in the basically still classical 
countenance. The brow is contracted in the stress of thought, the eyebrows swing 
outward with a pathetic twist. The unsymmetrical nature of the face strengthens 
the expression of its more active left side; here the locks of hair have a bigger 
swing, too. The hair over the brow is ruffled, as in the portrait of Zeus, though 
not in such an ordered way; even so the boldness and individuality of the thinker 
is made to appear as something splendid. Antisthenes reflects the strength of 
Heracles, his hero; the effect the portrait gives is that of a wild and uncultured 
opponent of the limpid Plato. 

On the other hand we do not know Demetrios’ most famous work, the statue — 
mentioned by Pliny — of Lysimache, who was priestess of Athena for 64 years. 

The base of this statue has been discovered; it indicates that the statue was erected 
in the second quarter of the fourth century and was - to judge by the footprint - 
three ells high, which could well be the actual height of an old woman. It is 
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tempting to identify this statue with the one in Basle which Ernst Berger has re¬ 
stored so successfully with the head from the British Museum, but the Basle statue 
cannot be dated after 445. On the other hand we may well know Lysimache’s old 
servant, a statue of whom, only an eU high, according to Pausanias stood by the 
side of Lysimache. The base of this statue has been discovered, too; the servant 
bore the Egyptian name Syeris. An excellent Roman bronze statuette in Vienna 
has been recognized as a reproduction; stylistically the original would seem to have 
dated from before the record relief of 355, like the Athena of Arezzo and the 
‘Sardanapalus’. There is no sign of the spatial tensions of the Hellenistic period, to 
which some people have wished to assign the old woman, and the austere attitude 
and deep girdle must predate the ripe late classical style. Confirmation of the 
statuette’s antecedents is provided by its garb, which resembles that of the 
priestesses of Isis and thus fits the name Syeris. This makes the statuette an im¬ 
portant early piece of testimony to the penetration of the cult of Isis to Athens. 
The softly blended features of the old face and the simple hair-style are best 
understood if we assume that they date from after Silanion’s Plato and Thucydides, 
but from before Mausolus and the full kte classical spatial development. On this 
basis the early dating of the London head can be corroborated; there was probably 
an old priestess on the Acropolis in the middle of the fifth century too. The 
sculptor of the servant is given in the inscription as Nikomachos, an artist only 
known to us from a number of inscriptions who was obviously a colleague of 
Demetrios. 

So far as his most famous works are concerned, Lysippos belongs to the age of 
Alexander the Great and the early Hellenistic period. His portraits of Alexander 
were more famous than any others, and Pliny accordingly gives as his floruit the 
113th Olympiad, But his earliest dated statue, that of Pelopidas, was 

erected before 368. Like Leochares, Praxiteles and Silanion, he must have been 
born soon after 400 and have lived to a great age. The Alexander Hunting lions, 
which he made with Leochares, was put up in 318, and Sicyonian coins dating 
from 310 show, as a subsidiary emblem, a Heracles at rest which on stylistic grounds 
cannot be much older. The sculptor must have produced this work when he was 
nearly ninety. Only the works of his old age are clearly identifiable; here we are 
solely concerned with the few that are known from the late classical period. 
Douris of Samos says that Lysippos began as an ordinary bronze-caster and that he 
heard from Eupompos, the founder of the Sicyonian school of painting, that one 
should imitate nature, not an artist. In the Peloponnesian school we have observed 
a sense of the physical and individual which with Lysippos comes to predominate 
and prevails over the classical approach. His sense of the momentary provoked 
another remark, that he modelled men as they seem to be, while in the classical 
period artists had modelled men as they are. For this reason the strictest classicism 
rejected Lysippos; his name is missing in Lucian, while he is grouped by others 
with Polykldtos, Pheidias and Myron. He is said to have produced 1500 works; he 
put aside one gold coin from each fee, so the story goes, and after his death 1500 
were found. He is said to have declared that his model was the Doryphoros of 
Polykldtos; he consdously confronted this canon with a new one. 
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For us the purest example of Lysippos’ canon is the athlete scraping himself, in the 
Vatican; Pliny says that the original of this statue was Lysippos’ first work. The 
athlete is scraping his right arm with the strigil; the left arm tones down the 
harshness of the forward stretching movement. The bold motif emphasizes the 
momentary and pushes out into space, which is no longer the mere attribute that 
it is elsewhere in the late classical style. This is the beginning of that tension between 
figure and space that characterizes the Hellenistic style. The free leg is placed more 
to the side than to the back; this emphasizes the plane surface, and inorganic 
elements enter the compositional structure. In addition, the free leg takes some of 
the weight. The stance thereby becomes more mobile, less burdened, and together 
with the more slender proportions produces a more upstanding and momentary 
effect. The musculature is taut and small, the limbs play lightly and elastically in 
the joints, the upper part of the body rocks on the hips. Spherical forms are sought 
everywhere. The eye is small in relation to the head, the hair lies in a loose, ap¬ 
parently undisciplined mass. In spite of all this so much of the classical vitality is 
preserved that the work cannot be dated after 330, the time of the Hermes. 
Alongside the refined harmony of Praxiteles and the spiritual fire of Skopas stands 
this fresh, youthful strength - the world seems to be rejuvenated, as if by the genius 
of Alexander. 

With what brilliance this sense of reality embraces even the most intellectual subject 
is shown by the statuette which transmits his portrait of Socrates, and even more 
by the portrait of Aristotle, which bore the inscription, "Alexander erected [this 
statue of] the son of Nikomachos, who possessed all wisdom, the divine Aristotle’. 
The attribution to Lysippos is based on the fact that he was Alexander’s sculptor; 
the character fits in with that of the athlete scraping himself. The hair is carefully 
combed down over the bald brow and the well cared-for beard is carefully cut 
round the strong chin. The wide, finely curved mouth is determined, mocking, 
with contemptuously turned down corners and always ready with a sharp, clever 
remark. The small eyes gaze at us coolly and critically, unswayed by any passion, 
sharply sifting truth from falsehood. The cranium broadens out wilfully towards 
the top, a majestic "dome of intelligence’, of cosmopolitan mind. This clear, rational 
spirit is far from the mysteries of Plato, the passion of Socrates and the creative 
power of the great poets; this is the first sign of that intellect divorced from art 
which today has achieved predominance. It is wonderful how the sublimity of the 
interpretation, the clarity of the inner being, stands out from the manner of Deme- 
trios. The same conclusion is conveyed by an epigram by an unknown Greek poet: 

Ture mind and Aristotle 

Ajre one. They are one in this portrait too.’ 

Let us compare the portrait of Aristotle with those of Plato, Euripides and Anti- 
sthenes, in order to survey once more the path taken by the late classical style. It 
has long been seen that this portrait of Euripides and the one of Anstotle are by the 
same hand, much as the originals have been altered in the copies. The thinned-out 
locks, with their fine curves over the brow, the neat, short beard and its roots in 
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the sunken cheeks are surprisingly similar, even if the characters and period are 
diiferent. 

Lysippos sees in Euripides not so much suflFering as the princeliness of the creator 
of a world of imaginary figures which have influenced all subsequent drama more 
strongly than those of Aeschylus and Sophocles. In addition, the work reflects the 
lofty self-consciousness of the ripe late classical style round the middle of the centu¬ 
ry, when Athens could still provide powerful opposition to the Macedonians, 
and when an Attic-trained sculptor sought, in the statue of the barbarian prince 
Mausolus, to capture the dignity and greatness of the oriental dynast and a little 
later, in the statue of Serapis, created one of the most influential images of a god. 

If we compare these accomplishments of the late classical style with heads in the 
rich style, such as that of the oriental from the Nereid monument, we find in the 
latter two-dimensional pictorial shading made to serve momentary spiritual excite¬ 
ment, but in the former a plastic modelling and articulation that shapes every 
lock of hair as an individual, space-creating structure. In portraiture we found this 
modelling and articulation of space first in Silanion’s Socrates and Plato, then 
in a fuller and more powerful form in the Zeus of the Arcadian coins, which 
probably goes back to Leochares. But it was stiU a big step from this to the Euri¬ 
pides. In the Zeus the hair was still a thick crown; the whole did not yet possess 
the firm inner structure first achieved at the time of the statues of Mausolus and 
Euripides. We find the same difference if we compare the Ama2ons of Epidaurus 
and Halicarnassus; in the former, supple, gliding movement; in the latter, fulfilled, 
firmly built Being. 

Lysippos’ brilliant combination of individual psychology with timeless greatness 
in his Euripides strongly influenced grave reliefs. In his Socrates he attains sub¬ 
limity, and Demetrios, the sculptor of the portraits of Antisthenes and Crates, 
probably went still further along the same path. On the funerary reliefs of Alexan¬ 
der’s time the passionate language of the soul stimulated by Lysippos and Deme¬ 
trios often recalls contemporary classical rhetoric. Yet these craftsmen preserve a 
firm boundary between the individual portrait of the great man and the bourgeois 
carving that only means, ‘here rests a beautiful and good woman, a righteous man, 
youth or old man who felt in his own way the happiness and sorrow of the mortal’. 
Lysippos still saw Alexander the Great in late classical splendour, and the sculptor 
of the Alexander sarcophagus also preserves something of this attitude. But with 
Alexander’s victories the closed world of late classical Athens burst asunder. On 
the Ilissus relief and in the portrait of Aristotle one can see how the spatiality breaks 
up, how with the new loneliness unsuspected views also open up into the depths 
of the soul. Lysippos’ late statues of gods and heroes show the same change. If in 
his Heracles ‘on the table’ he had once again created the happy comrade of the 
Olympian gods, the resting Heracles, which one can visualize better from the 
splendid fragment of a copy in Basle than from the statue in Naples, is the epitome 
of tragic humanity. After all his heroic activity only exhaustion and submission 
remain. It is the tragedy of a world in which the divine has become the Stoics’ 
‘cosmic destiny’ and no longer reveals itself in human form as it did in the tragedies 
of the mature classical period. 
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Simultaneously with this book the Artemis Verlag published a one-volume 
Dictionary of the Ancient World in which the reader will find all the necessary 
supplementary information- I should like to draw attention particularly to the 
articles on Mythology by L. Huber, K. Schauenburg and H. Sichtermann, on 
Sculpture by Ernst Berger, on Architecture by Gottfried Gruben, on Painting and 
Mosaics by Clemens Krause and on Vase-Painting by Ingeborg Scheibler. In 
addition, Gruben has given us an outstanding picture of Greek architecture in the 
book which he wrote in co-operation with H. Berve, Griechische Tempel und Heilig- 
turner^ 1961. This is supplemented by the handbooks of W.B. Dinsmoor (3rd ed., 
1950) and R. Martin (1965). Then there are also the beautiful illustrations and plans 
in the concise survey by H. Kahler, Der griechische 964); for sculpture, the 

exhaustive handbooks by Georg Lippold {Handbuch der Archaologie^ 3, i, 1950), 
Charles Picard, Manueldela sculpturegrecque 3.4(1948 and 1963) and (especially for 
miniatures) G.M.A. Richter, A Handbook of Greek Ari(ic}^^), One of the most 
attractive books on the subject is still H. Brunn’s Geschichte der griechischen Kiinstler 
(1857, 2nd ed., 1889); for painting one should also consult E. Pfuhl, Malerei und 
Zeichnung der Griechen (1923 ), A. RumpPs contribution in the Handbuch der Archdo- 
logie 4, I (1953) and P. E. Arias, ‘Storia della ceramica. .. e della pittura’ (JBnc, 
Class,^ 3j II, 5, 1963); fot vase-painting, also P. E. Arias, A History of Greek Vase- 
Paintings translated and revised by B. B. Shefton(i962) and above all J. D. Beazley, 
Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters 2nd ed., 1963); but one should also read all his 
earlier writings, especially Attic Red-Figure Vases in American Museums 
and likewise those of Ernst Buschor, whose Griechische Vasen (1940) remains a 
classic. G. M. A. Richter has just published a comprehensive Greek iconography 
(^he Portraits of the Greeks, ^ 9 ^ 5) I cf. also K. Schefold, Die Bildnisse der anti ken 
Dichter, Redner und Denker (1943) and Griechische Dichterbildnisse M. Bieber 

touches on the late classical style in his book. The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age 
(and ed,, 1961). Buschor was the first to sketch a comparative stylistic history of 
tragedy and contemporary pictorial art in his notes to his translations of the Greek 
tragedies (Aeschylus 1953,1958; Sophocles, 1954,1959; Euripides, 1952,1957,1960, 
1963). He used to say that the most important texts for the understanding of classi¬ 
cs art were the tragedies. Cf. also T. B. L. Webster, Greek Art and Literature, 
0-400 (1939); Art and Literature in Fourth-Century Athens (1956); and in addition 
K. Schefold, Gnomon, 1958, 241-3; J. Dorig, Gnomon, 1963, 606-9. 

The following remarks are intended to supplement the individual references in the 
lists of illustrations: 

MOTTO : see A. Rumpf, foot of p. 198. page i i : I have described how the new image 
of the classical period arose in Orient, Hellas und Rom{i^^f), 14-29. In Die Skulpiuren 
desZeustempels^u Olympia, 1924, E. Buschor has shown others than mere specialists 
how to see the severe style of the early classical period as an attitude that particularly 
concerns us today. The mature classical period was freshly interpreted by E. 
Langlotz, whose address on the Greek classical period (1931) appeared in new 
versions in 1943 and 1946. In Die klassische Kunst Griechenlands (1938) Ludwig 
Curtins dealt with the history of art down to the fourth century. In Vom Sinn der 
griechischen Standbilder, 1942, E. Buschor demonstrated the central position of the 
classical period in world history, and in Theoi Rheia Zoontes (1943) G. Rodenwaldt 
portrayed the classical character of the fourth century, which had almost been 
forgotten in the enthusiasm for the century of tragedy. The Parthenon period is 
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PICTURES OF THE DESTRUCTION OF TROY: Pfuhl, platCS 378, 42O. K. Schcfold, 
Griech. Kunst, 86, plate 8. Idem, ‘Gestaltungen’, AM, 77, 1962, 136, 32. Neumann, 
note 425 , fails to recognize the brilliant notion of mirroring the horror in Polyicena’s 
soul; in spite of the inscription he calls her Helen. 

THE DEMETER OF ONATAS: E. Homann-Wedeking, ‘Zu Mcisterwerken des strengen 
Stils’, RM, 55, 1940, 208-18. 

THE GOLDEN SHIELD ON THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS: H. Luschey, Die Phiale (1939), I 5 f. 
Pausanias 5, 10, 4. 

THE WORK OF THE VASE-PAINTERS: A. Furtwanglcr and K. Reichhold, Griech. 
Yasenmalerei (1904-1932). Beazley, op. cit. (note to p. 22). 

TREASURY OF THE ATHENIANS AT DELPHI: K. Schcfold, Gruchische Plastik (1949), 
plates 77-81. P. de la Coste-Messeliere, ‘Sculptures du tresor des Atheniens’, 
Fouilles de Delphes, 4, 4, 1957. 

SANCTUARY OF THESEUS: H. A. Thompson, ‘The Sanctuary of Theseus in Athens’, 
Am.Joum., 69, 1965, 177, now recognizes as this the building on the south side of 
the market-place which he had earlier taken for the Heliaia {The Athenian Agora: a 
Guide, 1962, No. 55), and dates the oldest sanctuary of Theseus in the first half of 
the sixth century. 

J. D. Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler, 1925, p. 172. 

J. D. Beazley, Der Kleophradesmaler, 1930. 

AXIS OF THE handles: B. Neutsch, ‘Henkel und Schalenbild’, Marhurger Jahrhuch, 
14, 1949, 1-16. 

theseum: see above, note to page 41. 

CRATER IN FLORENCE: ARV^ 2nd ed., 541, I. 

THEMiSTOCLES: portrait: basically, L. Curtius, RM, 57, 1942, 78-91. Most recently, 
H. Sichtermann, Gymnasium, 71, 1964, 348—81. 

TREASURY OF THE ATHENIANS: (notc above On p. 40) to be distinguished from the 
later treasury by the temple of Athena: J. Marcade, ‘Sculptures inedites de Marma- 
ria’, BulL Corr. HelL, 79, 1955, 407-18. 

dipylon: G. Gruben, ‘Die Ausgrabungen im Kerameikos’, Arch. An'z>f 1964, 390- 
419, especially 4i6f. 

ARGOS*. E. Langlotz, Fruhgriechische Bildhauerschulen (1927), 54-67. V. H. Poulsen, 
‘Der Strenge Stil’, Acta ArchaeoL, 8,1937,1-148. Lippold, 88fi, io3f. W.H. Gross, 
‘Kultbilder, Blitzschwinger und Hageladas’, RM, 70, 1963, 13-19. W. Schwa- 
bacher, RM, 72,1965, 209-12. G. M. A. Richter, Handbook (1959), 201; plate 304. 
GESTURES AND ATTITUDES*. Neumann, passim. 

PORTRAIT OF HOMER: R. and E. Boehringer, Homer {i(^^(^). K. Schcfold, Griech. 
Dichterbildnisse (1965). 

sicyon: E. Langlotz, Fruhgriechische Bildhauerschulen (1927), 30-53. Lippold, 86f., 
io4f. K. Schefold, Meisterwerke (i960), 38f., 55. 

CORINTH: Langlotz, op. cit., 80-85. Payne, Necrocorinthia (1931). Corinth: 
Results of Excavations, I932ff. Lippold, 86f., io4f. Perachora, i (1940); 2 (1962) 
(Reviewed by J. Benson, Gnomon, 1964, 399). 

PURSUIT OF love: K. Schauenburg, LAW, art. ‘Gotterliebe’. 

SPARTA: Langlotz, op. cit., 86-98. Lippold, i05f. Chr. Karusos, ‘Ein lakonischer 
Apollon’, Charites, Festschrift Langlot’oi (1957), 33-37* E. Kunze, 7. Olympia- 
bericht (1961), 169-80. 

PAROS : Langlotz, op. ch., 132-6. Lippold, ii4f. Chr. Karusos, ‘Notes sur une st^le 
funeraire’, BulL Corr. HelL, 62, 1938, 97-103. Idem, ‘An Early Classical Disc 
Relief from Melos’, HelL St., 71, 1951, 96-110. Idem, ‘Eine Madchenstele 
kimonischer Zeit’, AM, 71, 1956, 245-53. Iclena, ‘Stelenfragment aus Amorgos’, 
AM, 76, 1961, 115-20. O. Rubensohn, Das Delion von Paros (1962). 

LUDOVisi throne: E. Simon, Die Geburt der Aphrodite (1959) (Bib.). Chr. Kardara, 
‘Some Remarks on the Ludovisi Relief’, AM, 76, 1961, 81-90. 

NiOBiDS: Lippold, i76f. K. Schefold, Meisterwerke (i960), 76-78; nos. 294-7. 
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G. Hafner, Em ^pollonkopf in Frankfurt (1962) (Bib.). Hafner’s theses are convin¬ 
cingly modified by H. Jucker in his review in Mus. Helv.^ 21, 1964, 191. G. A. 
Mansuelli, EAA, 5, 1963, 517-24. R. M. Cook, Niobe (1964). E. Langlotz, 
Kunst der Westgriechen (1963), plates 114-17. 

THASOS: See note on Appx. PI. 17. Lippold, 115-17. 

TORSO OF AN ATHLETE! P. Devambez, Bull, Corr, Hell., 57, 1933, 422-37. 

MELOS! Chr. Karusos, ‘An Early Classical Disc Relief from Journ, Hell. St., 

71, 195I5 96-110. 

CLAY RELIEFS! P. Jacobsthal, Die Melischen Reliefs, 1931. B. Shefton, ‘Odysseus and 
Bellerophon Reliefs’, Bull. Corr. Hell., 82, 1958, 27-45. J. W. Graham, ‘The 
Ransom of Hector on a New Melian Relief’, Am. Journ., 1958, 313-19. 

RELIEF OF HORSEMAN IN CHIOS.' K. Kuruniotis, ‘Archaiotetes’, Deltion, 2, 1916, 
2i2f., plate 37. 

CHATSWORTH APOLLO! K. A. Pfeiff, Apollou, 1 943, 84-86, pktes 34f. Lippold, 
122, 9. O. Masson, ‘Kypriaka’, Bull. Corr. Hell., 88, 1964, 212-13, plate 9. 
HiPPODAMOS: A. von Gerkan, Griech. Stddteanlagen (1924). R. Martin, Eurhanisme 
(1956). E. Egli, Geschichte des Stadtebaus (1959). Acta Congressus Madtigiani, 4, 
1958 (Urbanism and Town Planning). 

IONIC TEMPLES in Samos, Miletus and Locri! Berve-Gruben, 233-43. 

IONIAN ARTISTS IN PERSEPOLIS! G. M. A. Richter, ‘Greeks in Persia’, Am. Journ., 
50, 1946, 15-30. A. W. Lawrence, ‘Acropolis and Persepolis’, Hell. St., 71, 
1951, III— 19.P. Amandry,‘Toreutiqueachemenide’,M;2//>4^ 2, 1959, 38-56. 

G. Nylander, ‘Old Persian and Greek Stonecutting’, AJA, 69, 1965, 49-55. 
XANTHOS! lippold, 67. Fouilksde Xanthos, i, 195 8=P. Demargne, Lespiliersfuneraires. 
LARISA! Larisa am Hcrmos i, 1940; 3, 1942. J. M. Cook, ‘Old Smyrna’, Annual 
Brit. School, 554, 1958/9, 2of., has thrown doubt on the site but fails to consider 
how exactly the period of the finds fits the historical information. Larisa makes it 
possible to draw conclusions about the very poorly preserved art of Phocaea; cf. 
E. Langlotz, Kunst und Kultur der Phokder (in the press). 

BOEOTiA! F. R. Grace, Archaic Sculpture in Boeotia (1940). G. Rodenwaldt, ‘Thespi- 
sche Reliefs’,/i/, 28, 1913, 309-39. R. Lullies, ‘Zur friihen boiotischen Plastik’, 
Jdl, 51, 1936, 137-53. K. Schefold, ^Gt2htQHQ,£\ Antike Kunst, I, 1958, 69-74. 
SPHINX OF AEGINA! Lippold, loif., plate 32,3. 

BORDER REGIONS! H. Biesantz, Die thessalischen Grabreliefs (1965). E. Akurgal, 
‘Zwei Grabstelen. . . aus Sinope’, iii. Berl. Winckelmannsprogramm, 1955. G. 
Bakalakis, Proanaskaphikes Ereunes sti Thraki, 1958. Idem, ‘Therme-Thessaloniki’, 
in Neue Ausgrabungen in Griechenland, ist supplement to Antike Kunst, 1963. J. 
Boardman, ‘Greek Archaeology on the Shores of the Black ^^2!, Journ. Hell. St., 
84, 1964, 34-51. J. Boardman, The Greeks Overseas, 1964. 

CYRENE! F. Chamoux, Cyrene, 1953. E. Paribeni, Catal. delle sculture, 1959. 

MAGNA GRAECiA! B. Ashmole, Greek Sculpture in Sicily and South Italy, 1934. U. 
Jantzen, Bron-gewerkstatten, 13th supplementary fascicule to Jdl, 1937. Lippold, 
126-9. E. Langlotz, Die Kunst der Westgriechen with particularly rich samples 

of the art of Tarentum. Cf. on this subject K. Schefold, ‘Zwei tarentinische Meis- 
, Afus. Helv.,%, 1951, 171-6. J. Dorig, ‘Tarentin. Knochelspielerinnen’, 
Mus. Help., 16, 1959, 29-58. 

The connection of the niobids with Tarentum, which G. Hafner, Ein Apollon- 
kopf (1962), 42-64 (see above, note on p. 99) assumes is not clear to me. The 
Frankfurt head is a modern work based on the original statue in the Neues 
Museum. R. M. Cook, Niobe (1964), takes a different view. 

PYTHAGORAS! Lippold, 124-6. E. Langlotz, Fruhgriech. Bildhauerschulen (1927), 
147-52. K. Schefold, Meisterwerke (i960), 65f. L. Curtius, ‘Zu einem Kopf im 
Museo Chiaramonti’, Jdl, 59, 1944, 1-44. E. Langlotz, Kunst der Westgriechen 
(1963), 75f., plates 84-87. X. Ch. Hofkes, ‘Pythagoras of Rhegium! A Phantom?’, 
BA Beschav., 1964, 107-14. 
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ENTiiEoN‘t-i» iieeeis: I«c, cif. |«c, cit 

5 of. (*yLhiJUC 

CLAY liELiEEs vmm lAH'Hi: O- g t^it G** 114, p. Z;iiicani 

*Ntitc »ui ^ uh4, i lijrnc *La tcnnainia’^ 

ArdiimSim^ih 14, Ukiin ‘H vtrib .■IgA. clw,, u* 

U)tk), 37 50. kkiic Ikr^tcfoiir c AfGHltcr ml fturck (14^4)^ jg^- 

9 V 

bghtgm Tnmmv-i H. Nk'^nm, */<iisn rft 44 rin %!« l1ir*^iC4\ c'harltes^ 

Fiiisdrifi 4”? klc!ic *Kmrii inlrr Hi'iibiirli! /ur rG 44 eiimik 

ilcs Bostuiier ThrtHwk ^* 1 , 4 . 1*^14. 1*14 Ik SitiH*iL / W ifdurs dr .idmdik^ 
19^9, 16-111. ^‘^^ally Ck Vcrmrtilr* Hkrrk Sctilpiiirrk i/ha, 1 \ uiCu, 154. 

i\ L. BaAtcG HXis BnsGMicr lirlkf 4 Hdi. AmL ikid., | 4 , 19^1, 1 it, Ik IU.i!iuiiiii- 
\X"cilck«ig. *l*‘chchcimfgufit«‘iifr\ AA^ im It. Ik jiirkrr. Mm, Ihk,^ 

11, 1965» 117 14, LiH’ffkii rclklkili«nvi»|? m% * 4 d wuiiaii, 4 iiii «|i fhc ilimton 
l‘lir«iic: P. /aiiirani Moiiiiimgl Hkirmluk G'Aifc* ti* |»Iaic S, i. 
IVifutm* brunic^ »iitl irfrMf»fiAt iami hHU ‘it^titGCMiiiMt; keigii- 

iHiimHcMiiG Ik LAtinliifi, Kmiiikf pUirn 19* 4 ti 4 |* 4 ^k 4 f, 76* 

9$, iitif. 

iiciLUiNc.H itNpEE rEiiE;LiH: tk \k'rklicrf, AM-mJ/. Mirh^, uii^G Brrve 4 kubeii, 
i(igtr., i%£ (Btb.), 

c;i<;AN"rGMAt:iiY: A. voji bilk. *l>k (tivtiisG*fnarlik jiii St-biblr 4 rr AihriiA Parilic* 
rinsk /#//» u» I94‘~L 9--1 169. Oniy iHr Niplr^ ^.TAfrr i-ttYr*! an ii.lr4 iif ilirkibs’ 
piitodiii-v. iHc «»thrr VdiGP vAir!4 mc U*^nA'y frlitril G* ilsr Irir/r't *»ii ihr ilriprry of 
Athciii; cf. K. Schrb»kl, ihimi, mJ (144^^1. II. AiidccAr, ‘(kfaii- 

kttrpcr yiul iMilrmk HM, tii, i9C^, m I'’. 

niGMii'it.'ANt.r. L>r l‘l.■^tr.llAl, Anr; I*.. bHm'b»*r, *A«iirbr IxkyiHrii iirr Ikirilirmm- 
*/,cttk Mmidmr flu, 61b lilriic I ^-mJk A««ri 44. K, Ikib 

JohaiiHCf'E I'h Aik* Ikiullv. k. Nrbr|i 4 i.b Ankkj Kmni^ 

E, 1961,117 90, C :|ir. Kag»W’ 4 u%, •TrUiinr.’i Miiritiik ^ •*kiG» 7 /fL:?«f. . ,. K. klrlmJm, 
1965, 16M 77' 

pu.rtfiiEH GE MV\u:: b^. I \*H'\ i *6k .\|, \\ri?«rr, i'hu 

MimkMm dr tdm-hn (01491. blrtti, *ctfirihroUndk bt tl. Bcnurlrr aiiil M. 
Schiirkkr, iULkm, 11 , 4 k.i, oc'oi. 

Ofigkal b.»rin i»f cbr ct>EtMrMiAO i,\$*ir\L: u. Wiir Ui |u^r ;■<{, 

THE POHEHiOM UP PtU'AUtA'i m IrifMU; It. * 11 ir t lilrknik //#9%rw, 

19, 1910, tth 14, ftor 6|. 

fmiEE wtmE^ in piiEtuiA^; l.jppubb I4t 1 f; pliir 11,61, 1, l>,. Ibriliriii, kSeuliurc 

grcEhc\ Mui, Xi-ri, /iVwAifEi (1911I, n«. m, 

TEHPLE UE IIEEA AT AEGfn: C», li*iy.!i, t ik i\ 4 fijdJ 0 ( 17 6l. 

Ik limchur* Km^ffiitm tkr ihifilmnmimi ^b*»rfrtir 4 ¥rr'ni*»ii iti l^*.m *4rmkk 

Sikr Kami 119!. 

mAmn^ur,Hi)%i l.ipptilii, pbir 19, 1, b,. I luiiiAtinAkc 4 rkiii|.G i’AA^ 1, 19IVJ, ii9f. 

i»EiiitJ,E?i UP mmsttmi l 4 ppf 4 i pbfr $ 4 1. *^ 1 . A. Ilirlitrr. ttmk ihffirAa, 4 

11-16. ‘1*1,1 iw 4 g«? by ifA iiyir, ihf* w«*fk iiuof liAvr lirrii rmtnl M early m 
% mmnd44% ■ un tmpinini ir^fttiEiuy 01 IVrklr^* ratty faitir, 

KEI-^II.A^ AMU THE PAttrilEMfiM: 1 % llllAillMf, i*hJ 44 i dr |. 

mt}m%m m* utmm: nvjty well Atill br rrrT*i?uuAblr, m ipifr *4 flir oMriiicrcil 
raiEHklltiig* In ihe brui«r bii^i In XafilrA, wbi*1i Ia%i by L, CAirilwt 

and kkndlkd m brb|jy^(*<ln ilir l>E4G%»i% lf»*fti IIruTilAiiriifiik oilft 

i|r>--2|4), 41 ict dHfanrr Irtwi ilie ^plctidid »'Mn«'r|»fioii i,m ihr rrifi-M*ir||iii|j m Frktpiw 

h urn grraf. The Mapkn Innf g»#r^ Imrk i»m iiata** iliMm4si|.t m t m iii^vriiirtit, 

and wc may assume ibai %h^tmA llinny^tin mu a %u«tjr *»C iliB kind, 

‘fhr ckaridimbcd m«*billiy rmlf^ ihr Ailirna *4 ilir 
imEfTrritECH: J. Durig, A### /f^Glvr it. i. o/*!, itu. 

MNGTtiAEf OP inmmm see uUi%*e, p, 41. 
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TEMPLE OF ares: H. Thompson, The Athenian Agora^ 1962, 27, 67-69, i29f., 132. 
Schlorb U, 34-36. 

medusa rondanini: E. Buschor, MR (1958). 

reliefs from south Russia: M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks (1922), plates 
19-22. G. M. A. Richter, ‘A Greek Sword Sheath from South Russia^ Meirop, 
Mus, Studies^ 4, 1932, 109-30. Idem, A Handbook of Greek Art (1959), 2o6f. K. 
Schefold, ‘Der skythische Tierstir, 12, 1938, 251., 39-41; figs. 32-35. 

Idem, Gnomon, i939j 332. Other metal reliefs: foot of p. 190. 
grave reliefs: H. Diepolder, Die attischen Grahreliefs (1931). N. Himmelmann- 
Wildschut2, Studien :(um Ilissosrelief (1956). Cf. also top of p. 114: meaning of 
funerary art. 

RECORD reliefs and their Egyptian prototypes: Neumann, p. 2i4f., note. 
ALCiBiADEs: 411 Abydos, 410 Cyzicus, 409 By2antium, 408 festive home-coming; 
A. Michaelis, ‘Die Zeit des Neubaus des Poliastempels in Athen’, AM, 14, 1889, 
349-66. Schlorb U, 39. 

relief of the villa albani: Diepolder, ibidem, plate 9. Schlorb U, 38, 68, 35. 
RICH STYLE PAINTING.* Pfuhl, paras. 734-68. Finally Dohrn, 80-83. 
lucanian, CAMPANIAN AND APULIAN VASES: A. D. Trendall, Fruhitaliotische Vasen 
(1938). J. D. Bea2ley, ‘Groups of Campanian Red-Figure’, Journal Hell, Stud., 
1943, 66-111. A. D. Trendall, Paestan Pottery (1936). Idem, ‘Paestan Addenda’, 
Papers Rome, 27, 1959, 1-37. Idem, ‘Vasi italioti ed etruschi a figure rosse (del 
Vaticano)’, i. 2. 1953. Idem, Phlyax Vases (1959). Idem, Handbook to the Nicholson 
Museum (2nd ed., 1948), 315-36. 

2 EUXIS’ CENTAUR FAMILY: G. Hafuer, Geschichte der griech. Kunsf 260!. 

ALKAMENES: Schlorb U, 3of., sees this master only as a patriotic Athenian; to me 
the literary evidence seems to connect him more with Euripides, Parrhasios and 
Zeuxis than with Sophocles. 

DEMETER (Capitol): Schlorb U, 38, 68, 34. Alkamenes on the Parthenon: E. Bu¬ 
schor, Phidias (1948), 103-11. 

HERA (Berlin-Florence-Spada): J. Johnson, Am, Journ., 33, 1929, 400. Schlorb U, 
32, 32. Lippold, 185, 10. 

ON HEPHAESTUS AND ATHENE, the cult statucs in the Hephaesteum, basically S. 
Karou2ou, ‘Alkamenes und das Hephaisteion’, AM, 1954/55, 67-94, plate 

10. Schlorb U, 28f., 9-16 argues against the attribution of the Athena Cherchel 
and in favour of Langlot2’s suggestion of the Athena Hope. But can this be dated 
so late and does it fit in with Alkamenes’ individuality? 

Finally, on the sculptural decorations of the hephaesteum, see H. A. Thomp¬ 
son, AJA, 66, 1962, 339-47. E. B. Harrison, Hesperia, 33,1964, 81-82. Schlorb U, 
6if., with correct dating and assignment to Myron’s school, which, unlike the 
assignment to Alkamenes, cannot be supported by the important evidence of the 
cult statues. I can see no connection with the essence of Myron’s art and the ‘legiti¬ 
mate’ movement; on the Hephaesteum everything is heavier and fuller, and the 
intellectual attitude, the pictorial invention are very much those of Alkamenes. 
This is not to deny that Myron influenced the metopes. I must confess that I have 
never understood Buschor’s attribution of the first south metope of the Parthenon 
to Myron (Phidias, 1948, 9of.); in the Centaur head of this metope, the most 
spiritual of all, I see, with Schweit2er and Langlot2, the genius of Pheidias. 

CULT STATUE OF DIONYSUS: E. Langlot2, ‘Alkamensprobleme’, 108 BWPr,, 1952. 
Most nearly related is the Artemis-Bendis of the Piraeus attributed by S. Karou2ou, 
AM, 69/70, 1954/55, 75f.; cf. Schlorb U, 29, i. 63. 

ARES borghese: lastly B. Freyer, ‘Zum Kultbild und Skulpturenschmuck des 
Arestempels’,/^/, 77, 1962, 211-26 and Schlorb U, 30, whose interpretation of its 
spiritual content comes to grief on the fact that Ares always remained the wild, 
restless god of war. 

asclepius: lastly Schlorb U, 3 if. C. Vermeule, ‘Greek, Roman and Etruscan 
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Sculptures', Af*ujmirn., cV??. uii-4, ut*, pluc a'*. Up:, n, l‘hr luitluni iifra, accepted 
ftir ever alter, dcpicfiu^ a k*hI .is trrluu^ uiih luaulnui atui k..itiiiig im ^ 
mmt back u% the iiuhi iiup»*rfane Njiu'iuarv, ihr *nic rn Aihms ; 11 srrim at once 
ta have iiulurticrd Mamiiic.t. ulvcrc raii‘»4ui4s **4\v an Ascleptun Iw Alkamenes. 
1‘hiH type appears un Maiifiucao, c^nu-i ihr iiupeiiai p-cthA, fh^njith crriamly ciir 

cliosc nfnuoy tether pliers as u-rlh-i,. 1 i a, 1949,21). 

Stylkiically the lirctl aitifiulr Uih In-Nf inh^ fhr vram ai^nitul 4 ■ 

BEAMING Arstiuioirr: in^or rrmirlv. Sihlub I , rof., a% in tlir ease of 

AsekpiuH, rccoustruciH I'rtuii the rcpiss^lui-fioitn iwm Aiiitriruf i»fieiiial sraiues, ab 
tbrniih lib^»rrally k h h.trdlv Ci uuri% aidc ihaf such a luiirjbrr * 4 ’ siiinbr cult 
statues existed alt'Ui»stdc each Mthrr m cUisiral Aficrus, I'lvr Hr.iird Aphrodite 
U'hirli fakes |i?r fhr onr in the gardens bv Alkair.rncs, is»iild bavr Hfticiti in 

the Haticiuary i*u the nt*riher« slope of elic Acimp» 4 g. as tiM-* Ni'hi^u'b I \ 2.'*!',, tlio 
provkIrH rrasHiis tor HUf^poHiiu!, If u-as carvcil al'#oiif 44., and »;l;rs hhi yrt posiesi 
the pHycludoittcal rieiiteiif prrsritt in wsirks vrrcaitily Alkaitirnes. 
lI'IAMImg Ann. Mr: >. lvar*Hi,#Mii, *1Avsi bfafurs osi a \‘ase‘, K. 

19U4, n?, Ai'cordiiu! to Scltfofh i‘, a cult niafur in iltr Arcs fciupic, m a work 
of Agorakfift»H alottypudr the ibntv \trar lif4*r Arrs m| .\lkaii'iriir^; rliis i^iiiiricli 
paradoxical, yet if cannot be dnurd flut flir ovrr-lii’r si-/e i 4 Ailiriir from 
the ai^tora anil the xculpfural ilrcotafnnis rk the irinplr of^ Arcs ihr the 

inifuence of Agorakrifos, 

AGimAEWfi'OH: l.ippold, tM;> ♦!, P„ '/ani'ani M’^^ntu^n'o, dirpltclir rotnanr dt «m 
statua iidiaral /*W/, f b**?,, r»i, oh b A^. K ■. Mclirt* 4 *l, *Ai/oraltiiMS*, 

/Mr H, iimimMp/r T> .Mataliini \h*rm, f- -I ,-I, 1. 146^11, 

A. Amlren, JRtmi, /I'fi/. m, 4^ 

AiU-WAKitiros i>M rill' !• ill riii'Mo^o I', bio%bs.,r. V^'iJrn J^r HI ■20. 

lA IfoinanivA\eilrkiitirb 'Anotiifiii am I’afshrnMnA ,'|..lf, :*m, o.|Ui,, i.h 14, 
fitispretH that he is the sculptor »s} ihr ursi i^rfelimrnt, .\sj;aurif ibi-i srr above I29f. 
b’foiti the < hrithyia of ihr west pediment, wliu li M, Ivafoionm, *lisi Akroirr kbss. 
7 .eit\ ,dA/, 17 » ti/f**, has shoun to be crriainh bv Ac^ofakfit'.o, the powerful 
central Kf*»^ip staiuli out ai the work of Pliridus, 

coiAvr, Er.ijcE warn ntr. * rr; Sildorb I', * 1A m»te 04. op rrprafs soinr of the 
reasons for niv attrihution and railv dutiny* ^ Al C1917|, 5 h)'» 

Keuinann, lujie up a|?ain ilafrs it fo alter 41 ■, siishoyi frr *iluf such an 
0'lddasliif»ned rcbfpitHhip bet wren b^'»dv an*.! draprrv n in-* ioii|i|er p«asiblr in a 
w»irk of the first rank after thr l*arflirte*n Itfr/r. Hr iniriprefs ifir ytrsturr as a 
grrrring (mitr tin)* b- l anidof/. X-pitj '*,1 pUfr 21, snsprifs iliat a 

reiiet in the Villa Aibani trptnrntn a metopr of the feiuplr of Xriiirsis; nuist 
recently S. Karou/ou, *l-tn Akrotrr /rid, AM, b. Schforb U, 

SK, note 49, d*mbis thb aiirilHiiioti, m accordame wash \\'. II I bnsnuMir, 

|o, 1961, 179; sfylAftcaliy tlir rrlirf mtaiiily l»rhumH railirr lo lllia«irnii than to 
soutiirrn Italy. 

AEinrrrwioN amo rrinxn.Mr or ror: |■r.'n^n 4 ' or ?*r%o;ooi; barou/ou, iliirkm, 
17H 90 (with a history of' Orriiliyta statursi. t-', re Her srarini^ bark cif 

the Apltroditr Ihiria to .Sriiirds (j .4 sremv to me fo loite to ittirf «»ii the 
fiolentsi atfituile of the relirt **n the base and bansanias* drst rspiioii, ^hr wrofinly 
iipposes llusrhofA tbtiiii? to the fitnr # 4 ' ibr Xikr l.uiusira^ir,. Ikif flir ascription 10 
Agorakrifon has now* Icrm billy couiifmrd liy S, Karou/ou^ iludrni, i^il, 
iii';c;r.Hn: most rrrrntly, Sehlorh I", it, An A'\ ^'ho undefr-nimairs ftir work and 
puts if afrer 40-^1; it prrieiirs ihr inomrinary fharaecrr »4 tlir irhrl' of i»f^ and the 
new plasticity of the l)exilr**s rrlirl and i‘anic«i pomibly fir js-? #nfrmfiorary ttiili the 
Hipponmrhos ami Ktesilros rrhrH, wiurli are to lie plat rd sliorily afirr 4«o 
(Diepidilrr, ihidem, plate 20, a#f,|. 

iCAtjJMAOiiox: if we compare smlpfor If *4 the Xikr babisiradr, in wlutrii, wifh 
Schlofb U, 49, we recognise Ralhiiiacho%. with ihr nrW' Astir Maniatb, wlikli 
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W. Fuchs, Neuatt. Reliefs 73“90> has finally traced back to this master, we 

can see how much the original has been altered to a flatter, decorative, Roman style, 
and thus how little suited these reliefs are to provide the basis for further ascriptions. 
The Aphrodite of Frejus, attributed by Schlorb U, 45, and Fuchs to Kallimachos, 
lacks this sculptor’s powerful articulation: Lippold, 168, plate 60, 4. Archiv, 
espanol Arq.^ i955> 22. Bull. Corr. Hell.y 81, 1957, 436. Cf. also Mus. Heh.^ 20, 
1963, 60. 

phigalia; the sculptures were influenced rather by Agorakritos than by Kalli¬ 
machos, of whom Schlorb U, 46-49 thinks; but the workshop that executed them 
was Dorian. So there is a link here between Ionian and Dorian manners, as there 
is in the case of Paionios, but the differences seem to me to be too big to allow us 
to regard Paionios as the chief sculptor, with Ch. Hofkes-Brukker (see note to 
appx. pi. 29). 

COLONNADE OF ZEUS*, most recently, Schorb U, 50, plate 8 . 

gjolbaschi: Architectural scheme patterned on that of the Theseum in Athens: 
H. A. Thompson, AJA, 69, 1965, 177. 

ODYSSEY landscapes: K. Schefold, Pomp. Malerei Szf. P. H. von Blancken- 

hagen, ‘The Odyssey Frieze’, RM, 70, 1963, 100-46. A. Gallina, Re pitture con 
paesaggi deWOdissea (1964). H. Wolfflin, Kunstgeschichtlkhe Grundhegriffe (1915), 
20-79. "The pedimental sculptures showing battles of giants or Centaurs from Masi 
in Patras, given too late a date by Picard 4. ii5of. and Schlorb T, 56f., also belong 
to the Rich Style, soon after 400. 

character of the late classical period: W. Jager, Paideia, 2 (1944), 3 (1947). 
T. B. L. Webster, Art and Literature in Fourth-Century Athens (1956). 
‘Connection of the platonic idea with the dominating formal tendency of Greek 
art’: W. Jager, Paideia^ i (1934), ii, with a reference to Cic. Or., 7—10. Picard, 4, 
393-410 on the proximity to Praxiteles. In particular, the transformation of Greek 
myth in the late classical period is connected in many ways with Platonic ideas; the 
most recent contribution on this subject is P.H. vonBlanckenhagen’s ‘Two Horses 
and a Charioteer’, in J, Cropsey, Ancients and Moderns (1964), 88-94; here O. Jahn 
could have been mentioned, who first traced the Eros-Psyche myth back to Plato’s 
Phaedrus. Cf. K. Schefold, Orient^ Hellas and (1949), i56f. Idem, Gymnasiumy 
61, 1954, 288, 9 and H. Metzger, Les representations 

Statue of AESCHINES: K. Schefold, Bildnisse (1943), lozf. Heracles Farnese: idem. 
Easier Antiken in Bild (1958), 38-40, plates 30c, 31. L. Curtius, ‘Grablekythos in 
Miinchen’, Miinchner Jh., 1911, 173-81. 

TiMOTHEOS: Athene in cloak: Lippold 232, 7. Schlorb T, 60-63. 

MARBLE THRONE of 355/4: G. M. A. Richter, ‘The Marble Throne’, Am. Joum.y 
58, 1954, 271-6, with bibliography, to which should be added H. Mobius, Oma- 
mente (1929), 34, 9. The inscription can only refer to the archon of 355/54, for the 
dating of a copy by an archon of the Roman period, as suggested by G. Richter, 
would be quite unparalleled. 

STRENGTHENING OF THE FORTIFICATIONS: D. Ohly, DeltioUy 17, 1961/2, Chron. 
I9f. G. Gruben, Deltion, 18, 1963, K. Vierneisel, Archdolog. An^eiger, 1964, 

422. 

SARCOPHAGI from the necropolis of Sidon: Lippold, 115, i. 207, plate 75, i. 210, 
plate 75, 2. 231, plate 82, i. 288, plate 82,2, E. Kukahn, Anthropoide Sarkophage in 
Beyrouth (1955). I. Kleemann, ‘Der Satrapensarkophag’, Ist. Forschungen, 20, 1958. 
terracottas: G. Kleiner, Tanagrafiguren (1942). B. Neutsch, ‘Studien zur vor- 
tanagraischen Koroplastik’, 17. Suppl. fasc. to Jdl (1952). D. B. Thompson, ‘Three 
Centuries’, Hesperia^ 21, 1953, 156-8; 23, 1954, 72-107. 

TOREUTics: Athens: W. Ziichner, ‘Der Berliner Manadenkrater’, BWPr.y 
1938; on this, K. Schefold, Gnomon, 1939, 331-3. D. B. Thompson, ‘Mater Caela- 
turae’, Hesperia, 8, 1939, 285-316. Idem, Miniature Sculpture (1959), figs. 27-30, 
H. Thompson, ‘Activities’, Hesperia, 24, 1955, 68f., plate 31c. S. Karouzou, ‘Attic 
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PAGE 213 
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PAGE 221 

PAGE 223 

PAGE 224 
PAGE 226 


PAGE 228 f. 

PAGE 230 
PAGE 232 
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Bronze Mirrors’, Robinson Studies (1951), 586f. G. M. A. Richter, ‘Greek Fifth- 
Century Silverware’, A.m, Journ., 54, 1950, 357-70. Idem, ‘Calenian Pottery and 
Classical Greek Metalware’, ibidem, 63, 1959, 241-9. 

CORINTH: W. Ziichner, ‘Griech. Klappspiegel’, 14. Suppl. fasc. to ]dl (1942)* 
tarentum: H. Klumbach, Tarentiner Grahkunst (1937). L. Bernabo Brea, ‘I rilievi 
tarantini in pietra tenera’, Rivista 1 st, Arch., 1952, 1-249. ‘Vergoldete 

Terrakotta-Appliken aus Tarent’, RM, 7. Suppl. fasc. (1962). 

METAL RELIEFS from northern Greece, Thrace and South Russia: B. Filow, Die 
Grabhugelnekropole bei Duvanlij E. Simon and H. Cahn, ‘Der Goldschatz von 
Panagjuriste; eine Schopfung der Alexanderzeit’, Antike Kunst, 3, i960, 3-29. 
G. Roux, ‘Meurtre dans un sanctuaire’, Antike Kunst, 7, 1964, 30-41. Cf. appx. pL 
52. 

mirrors: W. Zuchner, ‘Klappspiegel’, ibidem. K. Schefold, ‘Der Ursprung der 
spaten Klassik’, A A, 1954, 289-304. 

IVORY veneers: Pfuhl, para. 786f., fig. 626f. Chr. Chairmont, Das Parisurteil 
(1951), k. 179. On the dating, K. Schefold, Untersuchungen (1934), 99f- 
THESEUS OF HERCULANEUM: P. Hettmann, Denkmaler, plate 81. K. Schefold, Pomp, 
Malerei (1952), plate 47. Idem, Pompeji (1956), plate 5. 

LEDA OF TiMOTHEOS: Lippold, plate 79, 3. Picard, 3, 365-71, plate 6. Schlorb, 51-56. 
AEOLIAN CAPITAL in applied art instead of the Ionian: K. Schefold, ‘Das aoHsche 
Kapiteir, Oesterr. Jahresh., 31, 1938, 42, 52. This explanation is misunderstood by 
Ph. Oliver-Smith, ‘Representations of Aeolic Capitals’, Essays Lehmann (1964), 
232-41, 

CORINTHIAN CAPITAL: G. Roux, Uarchitecture de VArgolide (1961), 359-88. 
LAUREL hut: Pausanias X, 5, 9. A. Rumpf, ‘Bienen als Baumeister’, Berl. 
Mus., 6, 1964, 5-8; cf. the motto above, p. 4. 

THEATRE OF EPiDAURUS: A. von Gerkan (1961). Berve-Gruben, i6of. 
olympieum: Berve-Gruben, 188-91. 

Goethe, Schrifien ^r Farbenlehre. 

THUCYDIDES: K. Schefold, Bildnisse (1943), 76-79, i. 204—6 on other works of 
Silanion; cf. also note on appx. pi. 68. 

KEPHisoDOTOs: Picatd, 75-125. Lippold 224; plate 83, i. D. MustiUi, EAA, 4, 
1961, 342-4. Bieber, 14-15. 

JUPITER enthroned: Lippold, 380, 8; 381. i. Helbig, 4th ed., 176. 

LEOCHAREs’ ALEXANDER AND DEMETER*. Lippold, 268, 8. B. Ashmole, ‘Dcmcter of 
Cnidus’, Hell. St., 71, 1951, 13-28. Picard, 758, fig. 320 f. 

APHRODITE OF ARLES: Lippold, 237, plate 83. N. Himmelmann-Wildschiitz, ibidem 
(appx. pi. 59), II. 

C. Rodenwaldt, Theoi rheia :^oontes, Abh. Berlin, 1943, 13 (1944). 

SKOPAS: P. A. Arias (1932). Picard 3, 633-780; 4, 108-193. Lippold, 249-254. 
Bieber, 23-29. The Landsdowne Heracles (now in the J. P. Getty Museum, Cal.) 
is earher than the late classical rhythm, which begins about 375. 

MELEAGER: H. Sichtermann, ‘Das Motiv des M.’, RM, 69, 1962, 43-51; 70, 1963, 
174 - 7 * 

euphranor: Picard 3, 853-878. Lippold, 26of. G. Bendinelli, EAA, 3, i960, 
531-533. N, Dacos, ‘Le Paris d’E.’, Bull. Corr. Hell., 85, 1961, 371-99. 
euphranor’s ALEXANDER: Lippold, 268, 7. Picard, 4, 775-82, figs. 3oof., 327^ 
EURIPIDES: K. Schefold, Bildnisse, 1943, 79. 2, Demetrios of Alopeke: see note on 
appx. pi. 70. 

ATHENA OF AREZZO: Lippold, 240,1. Bieber, fig. 47. Sardanapalus: Lippold, 242, 7. 
HERACLES: See above, note to p. 186. 

LYSipPOs’ SOCRATES: K. Schcfold, Bildnisse, 1943, 82-85. The attempts to link this 
type with a sitting statue (most recently, G. M. A. Richter, ‘A New Portrait of 
Socrates’, Essays Lehmann, 1964, 267f.) come to grief on the fact that this statue is 
Hellenistic, and that Socrates, like the Cynics, is characterized by standing and 
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walking, not by the enthronement of the teacher, as was the case with the Academ¬ 
ics, Stoics and Epicureans; c£ K. Schefold, ‘Das Bild des Weisen’, Festschrift 
Hahnloser 1-^, 

HERACLES ‘oN THE TABLE’: J. Dotig, ‘Lysipps letztes Werk’,/<i//, 72, 1957, 19-43. 
Picard, 1474. F. de Visscher, ‘Herakles Epitrapezios’, UAnt, Class.^ 30, 1961, 
67-129. 

HERACLES RESTING: sec above, p. 186. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE NOTES 

= Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen Insfituts^ Athenische Abteilung. 

— J. Beazley, Attic Red^^figure Vase-painters (2nd ed., 1963). 

== P. E. Arias, A History of Greek Vase Paintings transl. by B. B. Shefton (1962). 

= H. Berve and G. Gruben, Griechische Tempel und Heiligtiimer 
= Bulletin van de Vereeniging, The Hague, 1926!?. 

= R. Binneboessel, Studien :(U den attischen Urkundenreliefs^ Diss., Leipzig (1930). 

= M. Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age (1955. 2nd ed., 1961). 

— T. Dohrn, Attische Plastik vom Tode des Phidias his Wirken der grofen Meister 
des 4.fh. V. Chr, (1957). 

= Enciclopedia deirarte antica^ i, 195 8ff. 

== fahrhuch des Deutschen Archdologischen Institute. 

— Lexikon der Alten IF/?//(1965). 

H. Lippold, ‘Die griechische Plastik’, Handbuch der Archdologie, 3, i (1950). 

R. Lullies - M. Hirmer, Griechische Plastik (2nd ed., i960). 

G. Neumann, Gesten und Gebdrden in der griechischen Kunst (1965). 

E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen (1923). 

C. Picard, Manueld^archeologiegrecque. Lm sculpture (1935—1963). 

Paulys Realencyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. Ed. by G. Wissowa, 1893ff. 
Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen Institute, Romische Abteilung. 

G. M. A. Richter, A Handbook of Greek Art (1959). 

B. Schlorb, Untersuchungen t(ur Bildhauergeneration nach Phidias (1954). 

B. Schlorb, Timotheos, 22. Supp. fascicule to the fahrhuch des Deutschen Archdologi¬ 
schen Institute, 1965. 

H. Speier, ‘Zweifigurengruppen’, RM, 47, 1932, 1-94. 

H. Schrader (with E. Langlotz and W. H. Schuchhardt), Die archaischen Marmor- 
bildwerke der Akropolis (1939). 

H. K. Susserott, Griechische Plastik des 4. Jh. v. Chr. (1938). 



NOTES TO THE APPENDIX OF PLATES 


(The phrase ‘Appx. pL’ in the margin of the text of the book refers to the following illustra¬ 
tions.) 

1 - Kore. Parian marble. About 500 b.c. Athens, Acropolis Museum. Height 3 ft. ^5 ki- 

Schrader, no. 44. Chr. Karusos, Aristodikos 5 if. Cf.p. 

2 - Head of Athena from Aegina, Parian marble. About 470 b.c. Paris, Louvre, no. 3109. 

Height from chin to crown 8 in. 

E. Langlotz, Friihgr. Bildhauerschulen (1956), plate 56. Enc. Phot. 1938, 158. Lippold, 100, 15. 
Cf. pp- 34 . 7 ^- ^ 

3 - Statue of a boy, ascribed to Kritios. Parian marble. About 480 b.c. Athens, Acropolis Museum, 

no. 698. Height 2 ft. lo^/s in. Schrader, no. 299. Lippold, 106-108. W. Fuchs, EAA, 4, 
1961, 410-15. Chr. Karusos, Aristodikos 55 G 4. Cf. p. 20, 24,2^,33, 

4 - Torso of an athlete. Cyrene. Parian marble. After 480 b.c. Height i ft. 10^/5 in. 

E. Paribeni, Catalogo delle sculture di Cirene (1959), no. 16. Cf. p. 33. 

5~6 - Warrior and Heracles, from the east pediment of the temple of Aphaia at Aegina. Parian 
marble. About 485 b.c. Munich, Glyptothek. Height 2 ft. 1^/5 in. and 2 ft. 7^5 in. 

E. Schmidt, Zu den Gieheln von A. Report 6, Congress on Archaeology (1939), 374f., plate 35a. 
Lippold, 99-101. Lullies-Hirmer, 5of., plates 82-87. Cf. pp. 30, 33^ 71. 

7 - So-called Leonidas. Marble statue from Sparta. Towards 480 b.c. Athens, National Museum. 

Height 2 ft. 7Vs in, 

H. Riemann, Brunn-Bruckmann, plates 776-8. Lippold, 105, plate 32, 4. 

E. Buschor, Das Portrdi (i960), fig. 65. Cf. p. 37. 

8 — Head of Pan on a bronze herald’s staff from the Acropolis. After 490 b.c. Athens, National 

Museum. Length 2 Vio in. 

J. F. Crome, ‘Kerykeia’, AM, 63/64, 117-26; plate 20, 2. Cf. pp. 24, 30. 

9 - Silenus. Tetradrachm from Aetna. 476 b.c. 

P. R. Franke and M. Hirmer, Die griech. Mun^e (1964), plate ii. Cf pp. 27, 106. 

10 - Squatting Silenus. Reverse of the tetradrachm from Naxos of 461 b.c. (Obverse: colour 

plate, p. 23). 

Franke, ibid., plate 2. Cf pp. 27, 87, 106. 

11 ~ Triton with the boy Theseus(?). Clay relief from Melos. About 460 b.c. Height 5 in. 

P. Jacobsthal, Die melischen Reliefs plate 3. Cf. pp. 41, 64, 100. 

12 - Stabbing group from the west pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. Parian marble. 

About 460 b.c. Height 5 ft. 6 in. 

Lit.: see note on plate 22. Cf. pp. 82f. 

13 - Heracles fighting the Amazons. Kantharos by Douris. About 490 b.c. Brussels. Diameter of 

mouth 6 in. 

ARV, 2nd. ed., 445, 256. Cf p. 33. 

14-15 - Ajax threatens Cassandra. Neoptolemus kills Astyanax and Priam. Calyx-crater by the 
Altamura painter. About 470 b.c. Boston. Height 19Vs in. ARV, 2nd ed., 590, ii. Cf. pp. 
21, 63. 

16 - Elpenor appears to Odysseus at the entrance to the underworld. Pelike by the Lykaon painter. 
About 450 b.c. Boston. Height iSVs in. ARV, 2nd ed., 1045, 2. Cf.pp. 68, 117. 

^1 ~ Silenus. Marble relief on the city gate in Thasos. About 465 b.c. Height of the Silenus 8 ft. 

Lippold, ii5f., and Ch. Picard, ‘Les portes sculptees’. Etudes thasiennes, 8, 1962, 85-111, plate 
16, date it before 492. Cf. pp. 34, 100. 

18 - Hera weds Zeus. Metope of the temple of Hera at Selinus, Palermo. Limestone, with the 
naked parts of Parian marble. About 465 b.c. Height 5 ft. 4V5 in. 

W. Fuchs, ‘Zu den Metopen des Heraion von Selinunt’, R.M, 63, 1956, 102-21; 64, 1957, 
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19 - 


20 — 

21 ~ 


22 — 


^5 ~ 


24 - 


^5 ~ 


26—27 


230 f. E. Langlot2, Die Kunst der Westgriechen^ 1963, plates 105-8. W. Fuchs has made it look 
probable that the sculptures of the temple were inspired by Empedocles’ purification of Selinus 
in 466 B.c. Hera is celebrated as the guardian of marriage. The brilliance of the designs and of 
the spiritual expression of the gestures is not quite matched by the execution of the details; the 
connection of the Athens-trained sculptor with native workshops is unmistakable. Cf. p, lopf. 
Apollo. Roman marble copy of the head of a colossal statue made about 470, possibly by 
Kanachos. Height iS^/s in. 

K. A. Pfeiff, Apollon (1943), 73-75, plates 19-23. Lippold, 122, 8. E. Berger, LAWy art. 
Onatas’, attributes it to this sculptor, because his famous colossal Apollo later stood in 
Pergamum and was copied in terracottas made in Asia Minor. But Pfeiff seems to me to have 
demonstrated the Sicyonian features of the work, and there is no link with the head of Athena 
from Aegina (Appx. pi. 2). The Sicyonian Kanachos, who was responsible for the famous 
statue of Apollo at Didyma, no doubt received further commissions after the liberation of 
Ionia. Cf. p. pj. 

One of the Dioscuri jumping off his horse. Parian marble. From the temple of Demeter at 
Locri. About 430 b.c. Naples. Height about 4 ft. 4 in. 

E. Langlot2, Die Kunst der Westgriechen (1963), plate laaf. Cf, pp. loiy loj. 

Poseidon. Bron2e statue found in the sea off Cape Artemisium. By Kalamis? About 455 b.c. 
Athens, National Museum. Height 7 ft. Chr. Karusos, ‘Ho Poseidon tou Artemisiou’, Delfiony 
13, 1930/1, 41-104, plates 1-5. 

Lippold, 131, plate 37, 3. P. Orlandini, EAA^ 4, 1961, 291-4. 

That Poseidon is represented here in the style of Zeus Soter has been explained (orally) by 
P. von der Miihll as stemming from the fact that the victorious Greeks worshipped him as 
a saviour. Cf pp, 72, lopf 

Apollo, Roman marble copy of a bronze statue made about 455 b.c., possibly by Kalamis. 
Athens, National Museum. Height 5 ft. 10 in. 

Lit.: see note on 27: especially K. A. Pfeiff, Apollon (1943), ySf., plates 27-29. Am, fourn,^ 
i960, plate 102. Cf. p, 104. 

Amazon. Roman marble copy of a bronze statue made about 445 to 440 b.c., possibly by 
Polykleitos. Rome, Capitol Museum. Height 6 ft, 9 in. The right arm and the left forearm, 
and some other parts, are modern. 

Lit.: see note on colour plate, p. 136. F. Noack, ‘Amazonenstudien’,30, 1915, 131-79; 
plate 6. G. M, A. Richter, ‘Pliny’s Five Amazons’, Archaeol.y 12, 1959, 112-15, D. von Both- 
mer, Amazons, 1957, 216, no, 35, plate 89, i. P. E. Arias, Policleto (1964), 27!. Cf pp. ipp, 13S, 
Amazon. Roman marble copy of a bronze statue made about 440 b.c. by Pheidias. Tivoli, 
Hadrian’s Villa. Height about 6 ft. 8 in. 

Lit.: see note on colour plate, p. 125 and Appx. pL 23: esp. G. Becatti, Prohlemi (1951), plates 
89-91. Cf. pp. ipp, ipS, 

Amazon. Roman marble copy of a bronze statue made about 435 b.c. by Kresilas. Berlin, 
Pergamonmuseum, Height 6 ft. i in. 

Lit.: on Kresilas: Lippold, 172-4. Picard, figs. 242—3. 

P. Orlandini, EAA, 4, 1961, 405-8, W. H. Schuchardt, ‘Bronzestatuette des Merkur’, 
Antike Plastik, i (1962), 33-38. 

E. Bielefeld, ibid., 39-40. Amazon: see note on Appx. pi. 23. Cf. pp. ipp, ipSf. 

Left: group of gods and (27) central group from the east frieze of the Hephaesteum at Athens. 
Before 432 b.c. Height 2 ft. 10 in. Pentelic marble. The central group is still uninterpreted; 
one would expect an Attic legend, such as Theseus fighting with the sons of the Titan Pallas; 
but what fight between smaller warriors is going on to one side round the gods, who are 
watching the giants? 

B. Sauer, Das sog. Theseion (1890). E. Buschor, in Furtwangler-Reichhold, 3, 301. Lippold, 
^ 57 ~ 9 J 57, I. 2. H. Koch, Studien Theseustempel, 1955. H. Riemann, ‘Die Planung’, 

Festschrift Schuchardt (i960—), 185—98. Berve-Gruben, 186-8. H. A, Thompson, ‘The Sculp¬ 
tural Adornment of the Heph.’, Am.foum., 66,1962, 339-47- Schldrb U, 6if. E. Diehl, ‘Ein 
klassisches Bild des Hephaistos’, Archdolog. Anc^eiger, 1963, 748—55. Ch. Morgan, ‘The 
Sculptures of the Hephaisteion’, Hesperia, 31, 1962, 210-35. 
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K. Jeppeson, ‘Bild und My thus an dem Parthenon’, Acta Arch., 34, 1963,49f. Cf. pp, 160, 
16^. 

28 -* The Centaurs stamp the invulnerable Kaineus into the earth. Detail from the west frieze of the 

Hephaesteum; cf. note on Appx. pL 26. Height 2 ft. 10 in. Cf, pp. 161, i6p. 

29 - Lapith prevents a Centaur from overpowering the Lapkh women who have fled to the cult 

statue of Artemis. Detail from the marble frieze of the temple of Apollo at Bassae, near Phigalk 
in Arcadia. About 420 b.c. Height 2 ft. 1V2 in. 

Lippold, plate 71, i. H. Kenner, Der Fries des TempeJs von Bassae, 1946. W. B. Dinsmoor, Am. 
Journ., 60, 1956, 401-52. Ch. Hofkes-Brukker, BA Beschav., 34, 1959, 1-39; 36, 1961, 1-40; 
37, 1962, 52-60; 38, 1963, 52-83. Schlorb, 46-49. Cf. pp. 144, ///, 161, 166. 

30 - Demeter, Kore and the Demos of Eleusis shaking hands with Athene. Relief on a marble 

record of 422-421. Height 2 ft. 9 in. 

Binneboessel, no. 5. Speier, plate 8, 9. i.Jdl, 42, 1927, 71, suppl. 2. Dohrn, I'ji. Susserott, 
28f. Cf. pp. Ill, iji, i/Sf 

31 - Athena and her treasurer by the sacred olive-tree. Relief on a marble record of 409/408. 

Height 3 ft. 10 in. Paris, Louvre. 

Binneboessel, no. 14. Speier, plate 10, 3. Susserott, zyf.; plate i, i. Cf. p. iji. 

32 - The Hera of Samos and Athene bound by a handclasp. Relief on a marble record of 403/402. 

Height 3 ft. 9 in. (with the inscription). 

Binneboessel, no. 22. Speier, RM, 47, 1932, plate 13, 2. Lippold, plate 73,4. Susserott, 28. 

Cf.pp. IJ2, Ifp. 

33 — Athene and her treasurer. Relief on a marble record of 398/7. 

Binneboessel, no. 24. Speier, plate 15,4. Susserott, 3f.; plate 1,4. On the gesture, cf. Neumann, 
i25fF. Cf pp. JJ2, 182. 

34 - Besieged city from the small frieze on the Nereid monument of Xanthos. Marble. 420/410 

B. c. London, British Museum, 876b. Height 2 ft. i in. 

W. H. Schuchardt, ‘Die Friese des Nereidmonuments’, Athen. Mitt., 52, 1927, 94-161. 
Richter, 124. K. Schefold, ‘The Origins of Roman Landscape Painting’, Art. Bull., 42, i960, 
87-96. Lippold, 208. Schlorb U, 44, 72, 77. Cf. pp. 1 jo, lyp. 

35 - Battle between orientals and Greeks. From the big frieze of the Nereid monument. Marble. 

420/410 B.c. London, British Museum, no. 853. Height 3 ft. 3 in. 

See note on Appx. pi. 34. Cf. pp. 144, ijo, IJ9. 

36 - Procne of Alkamenes. Pentelic marble. Athens, Acropolis Museum, no. 1358. 2789. Height 

5 ft. 5 in. without the head. 

C. Praschniker, ‘Die Prokne-Gruppe’, Oesferr. fahresh., 16, 1913, 121—40. Lippold, 185. 
Schlorb U, 28, 6. It is more likely that the Procne is dependent on the Medea of Euripides 
than vice versa. Cf pp. Jj8, idj. 

5 7 - Kore from the Erechtheum (p. 17 3). Pentelic marble. London, British Museum. Height 7 ft. 8 in. 

Lippold, I92f. Schlorb U, 28, 8, connects it with Alkamenes’ school, with whose spiritual 
character, however, I see as little affinity as with the formal aspects of this school. Richter, 123, 
instructively compares a Roman copy. Cf.pp. iii, iji, ijp, 170, 174. 

38 - Demeter. Marble statue at Eleusis. About 415 b.c. Height 6 ft. 

Lippold, 191; plate 70, i. Most recently, Schlorb U, 39, 69, 39. Cf p. 16j. 

39 - Aphrodite - for could a female hero be linked with Eros in such a maternal, intimate play of 

hands? Cast of a perished clay mould for the bronze cheek-piece of a helmet. Height 4 in. 
G. Rodenwaldt, ‘Ein toreutisches Meisterwerk’,/^/, 41, 1926, 191-204. Schlorb U, 19, 19. 
Cf. p. 161. 

40 - Grave relief of Dexileos. Pentelic marble. 394 b.c. Athens, Keramikos Museum. Height 

5 ft. 10 in. Conze, Die att. Grabreliefs (1895-1922), 1158; plate 248. Susserott, 4of. Lippold, 
plate 80, I. Dohrn, layfF.; plate 12. Schlorb U, 62. Bieber, 9. Cf.pp. 174, 202, 216. 

41 - Above: Penelope with maids and Odysseus, who storms up to fight the wooers. Below: the 

carrying off of a wounded man and people defending themselves (including, on the right, 
Atalanta) from the hunt of the Calydonian boar. Cf. pp. 144, ijo, IJ4,182 and Appx. pi. 42. 
4^ "■ Central scene from the siege of Troy (?). Relief from the Heroon at Gjolbaschi. 400/390 b.c. 
Vienna, Antikensammlung. Height 3 ft, 8 in. 
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F. Eichler, Die Reliefs des Heroon von Gjolhaschi-Trysa (1950). Lippold, plate 76, 3. Schlorb, 
44, 72, 78. Richter, 12^, Cf, pp. 144^ ijo, IJ4, 182/. 

43 ~ Battle with Ama 2 ons. Marble metope of the thoios at Delphi. 390/380 b.c. Height 2 ft. z in. 

P. Bernard and J. Marcade, ‘Sur une metope de la thoios de Marmaria a Delphes^, Bull. Corr. 
HelL^ 85, 1961, 447-73, plate 12. Cf. p. 121. 

44 Nike. Roof akroterion of the east pediment of the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus. Pentellc 
marble. About 375 b.c. Athens, National Museum, no. 162. Height of upper part of body 10 in. 

J. F. Crome, Die Skulpturen des A.sklepiostempels von E. (1951), 27-29; plate ii. Cf. pp. 

202. 

45 — Discus-thrower walking up. Marble copy of a bronze statue made after 390-380 by Naukydes. 

Rome, New Museum. Height 4 ft. 4 in. 

Lippold, 199; plate 68, 2. F. Willemsen, ‘Mercurio et Discobolo... censetuF, Arcbdolog, 
Am^eiger^ 72, 1957, 25-31. W. H. Schuchardt, GGA, i960, 177. B. Contkello, EAA^ 5, 
1963, 362-5. Bieber, ii. Cf. p. 216. 

46 - Zeus. Roman marble copy from Cyrene of Leochares’ Zeus with the thunderbolt. About 375 

B. c. Height 7 ft. 7 in. 

K. Schefold, ‘Ante cuncta laudabilis’, RM, 57, 1942, 254-6, Leochares: Lippold, 268-71. 
Picard, 4, 754-854. G, Donnay, ‘Un sculpteur grec meconnu: Leochares’, Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, 1959, 5-20. P. E. Arias, EAA, 4, 1961, 565-6. E. Paribeni, Catalogo delle sculture di 
Cirene, 1959, plate 106, no. 185. J. Charbonneau, ‘Le Zeus de Leochares’, MonPiot, 53, 1963, 
9-17. Cf.pp. 1^2, 184, 220. 

47 - Zeus. Tetradrachm of the Arcadian League. 370-362 b.c. 

P. R. Franke and M. Hirmer, Diegriech. Miins^e (1964), plate 159, below, right. Cf.pp. 132, 
184, 219, 220, 2^4. 

48 — Head of Serapis. Roman marble copy of the statue by Bryaxis. Height about 12 in. About 340 b.c. 

Lippold, plate 73, 3. K. Schefold, Griech. Kunst als relig. Phdnomen 116, 123; plate 14b. 

H. Jucker, ‘Ein Kopf des Serapis’, Genava, 8, i960, 113. Th. Kraus, ‘Alexandrin. Triaden’, 
Mitt. Kairo, 19, 1963, 97-105. M. Bieber, Am. Joum., 1963, 96. H. Hoffmann, ‘Oscillum’, 
Jb. Hamburg, 8, 1963, zizf. Cf. pp. 229f 

49 ~ Athena, Peloponnesos and Zeus. Relief on a marble record of 362/1 b.c. Athens, National 

Museum. Height 19^/2 in. 

Binneboessel, no. 36. Speier, plate 21, i. Siisserott, 52-55; plate 4, i. Cf. pp. i8j, 21$. 

5 ^ — Demos (people) of Athens, Corcyra and Athena. Relief on a marble record of 375/4 
Athens, National Museum. Height 14V2 M. 

Binneboessel, no. 34. Speier, plate 292. Susserott, 47—51; plate 3, 2, L. Curtius, Munchner 
Jh., 1911, i8of. Cf. pp. 186, 188, 194, 220. 

5 I ~ Athena, Apollonia(?), Apollo. Relief on a marble record of 355/4 b.c. Palermo, Mus. Naz. 

Binneboessel, no. 41. Speier, plate 21. Susserott, 56-58; plate 4, 2. Cf.p. iSy. 

5 2 — Princes of the Bosporus. Relief on a marble record of 347/6 b.c. Athens, National Museum. 
Height 2 ft. 

Binneboessel, no. 53. Speier, plate 22, i. Susserott, 58-60; plate 4, Cf. p. 188. 

5 5 ~ Frieze slab from the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus. Marble. About 350 b.c. London, British 
Museum. Height 3 ft. 

Lit.: see note on colour plate, p. 209. Also G. Donnay, ‘L’amazonomachie du Mausolee’, 
UAnt. Class., 26, 1957, 383-403. More or less contemporary is the Ionic frieze with the deeds 
of Theseus from the Pythion(?) in Delos: Picard, 4, 1144-6. Cf. pp. i8j, 210. 

54 — Bronze crater, partly silvered, with the retinue of Dionysus. About 340 b.c. Saloniki, Archao- 
log. Museum. Height 3 ft. 

G. Daux, ‘Dervenf, Bull. Corr. Hell., 87, 1963, 802; plate 18. A later dating is ruled out by 
the high band and the difference in style from the treasure of Panagurischte from the Alexan¬ 
drian period. Cf. note on p. 190. 

5 5”* Lhe personification of the Olympian Games (left) looks down at victorious boxers. Pana- 
thenaic amphora of 340 b.c. New York. Height 2 ft. 8 in. 

C. V. A. Hoppin Collection (USA d) iii H f, plate 6, 2. Speier, plate 24, i. Susserott, 80-83; 
plate 4, 4. Cf. p. 188. 
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56 - 


57 - 

58 - 


59 ■” 


6 o ~ 


6 i - 


6 z - 


63 ^ 


64 - 


65 ^ 


66 - 


67- 


68 - 
Z50 


Democracy crowns Dcmcm (cf, ntur on Affn. | 4 , 1.4. Hrlicl ^ iiiMhlc rtc*if 4 of 556 

B.c. Athens, Agora Mmciinu Height of ifclr 1 ir. 1 m. , ^ 

H. A. Thompson, Th Aikrnm t ill.»li I h ^Irffiii, utttk Imcnpumi, 

Hispirm.zi, 1952, A ti 1 1 .■ 

Worshippers beiorc a god rcscmhliiig A^lrpimi mA IkiuiH. krnri ovrr a mirble 

record of 329/328. Co|H‘niuigeii, cdypo-^dick Xv t aioorfg. i-u». iii. Ilrighi 2 If. 9 
Binneboesscl, no. 66. Speirr, pLiic 28, 1. 2^ i p:*- JJJ. 

In the presence of Athena, i>riuo^(cl. noir .-n App^- | 4 - ' - ^ |■||| 4 lr.*|l. lirlirl over a 

marble record of 32^ (or ii.e. AfhciH. I'rigt4pfi-^ Mio., lirigli! 1 ii. 1 o ^ 

BinneboesscI, no. 6S. Spekr, plaic 1. -. |n4«f *h 4 - tipp^dd* pUic .i 


i ill. 


liS, 222. t . , 

Apollo of the Belvedere type. Boiivaii ftiarbk ««*'■ r 4 f\r 4 %i% kv l.rochara 

to stand in front of the tcrii| 4 c tif Api 4 h-» in the war kri . 4 ' Afheiw. tia^lr, Atiiikcnmnseyro. 


Height 15 in. , 

K.Schchdd,Arfj^r IX pHir inppM 


Id, plat*'* 


K|i, 


i, t I. lysir on Appi. 


pL 46. Picard, 787 Hu, (J, if. 2JJ. 

Dionysus. Roman marble copy ofa siaiwr by l^^%hM€%in aI»hii priwgie owner¬ 

ship. Height 9 in. 

K. Schcfokl, T)cr Itoler Dionysosh I'VoVrr. 14, mi 4 .>o. Idem, Akimmirh, 

1960, no, 333. 6//". p. 222. 

Athena. Roman marble copy olAhr bronze Afhriu »d' ihr VuAtm In: Krplu%o 4 Mi,n Ci*). Paris, 


Louvre, no. 530. Height 7 ft. H in, 

Lippold, 240, 2, (r. l\. Rr/./ti, (luii), pU«r i-iu I fr*. 212, 22^ 

Aphrodite, Plaster reroiistnicfioii of Pia\ii%lr>P u * m 1 nidn«*. based on i 

marble copy of the body in the Vaikaii and *»nr m| iltr lu’ad in «lu’ l^niur. I fright alHHit 


6 ft. 10 in. 

H, BuUc, I)er sduim Mmseh^ and cd., 1, pUir %%, obi. Bliokrnhrig. l.ipfHild, 

plate 83, 3. <;f, mde on page 321. X. I limin.rlnuHn \\ V/no kind. Apbroilife*. 

Alarlmrger IfA/V,, 1957, i i, arrives ai a lairr ^Unog, brit au-^r lir datv'i rbr Inuid. kilirr too lair. 
According to the grave relief in Ibrpoldrr, plair u. the bto-f ^ha.nld hr pU* rd abtuif |6«. 
I). K. Hill, ‘Statuette of Aphrodite*, HtiH, ■!#/ i^.i.Vrrv, 00, o 1 7,. 7.7, 221, 

Roman bronze statuette, based un ilir ^tainr nude - t»y '>>0-11^ l-n ihr Aero|H 4 ts of 

Athcns(?). Vienna, AntiketiHamiiilmig., Ilnght o in. 

J, Banker, ‘Brunzestatuette*, ioio, 2 mo s, p. ItrOili, ’Die Trtiipel- 

dienerin dcs Nikomaciit^s', iind., 399 isb, phiir o, l 4 pp»»bh plate 1 i 'r 212. 

Apollo. Cailt statue by P'.uphraiair in file temple m dir markri pUt-r mI Athrn^^d* Alwntl pi 
B.c. Athens, Agtira Museum. Hrigitt H if. 4 tn, 

H. A. *rhompson, ‘Idte Apollo l^airoitn of Pvtphrattoik ii-- 44 . Lippold, 
26of. .Richter, 144. N. Daros, ‘Le Parn^ iPI'-.uplifaiv^i', AW* 1 iinU., 1$, iWt, pii 99. 
Cf. p. 228. 

Persephone, 'rriptokmus, Drriicier and UMr*i|ii|ipri%. Voinvr irlirt m I’.lru’^i^, Prntrlk 
marble. After 330 tt.c:. Height, nibd uu Lippoltl, plair 1.'/ 

Brc.)n'/e reconstruction of the athlefe M'lafung luin-irll oaf vrd by Ly^ippr^i aijom ip-, Iramltm 
the marble copy in the Vatieafi. I fright h It, 1- m, 

B. Sj()quist, ‘d’he Imrly Style id L.’\ cl/ 7 ., i, 1911, .11n:*- l 4 p|*o|d. i :*9 Mt, W, If, 

Schuchardt and (L Kleiner, ‘Her jwiigr Ly^dpp*. *\rue Ib’iitagrh b7si-##/’“^r (1934}, 

222““6, 227--39. L. Vlad, Borelli, /u-lol. 1, 19^^, .md.: k, A. Irrii, /o'Ld, 4* 

1961, 654- 60. K. Schauenburg, 2 ^ •• Pnafd, 4, 4i4il- % . Ilrlliig, 

P^/jrer, 4th cd., no. 254. J. Docrig, T^oapp^ Irr/iri Wrfk', /i/, :u., 191 % 19 -it. Birlief, 
30--57, 6J. /)/). /yff, 22S, JSJf. 

Grave relief from the Ilmus. Priurlk narldr. After u-'-. i».« . Athro^, Naiioiul 

Height 5 ft. 7 in, Lippold, 25 i; plate 91, 2. S, tUh^hut^, //rtwo 

n/kf (19^6), u; figs. 18-20. Kcuiiiaiiic notr 4H7. i*, I lr*5|nu4*i, "/.Mm dr^ b.ingling^*, 

Marburger IWimkeimtmnspr.,, ^961, 44 52. if. f.p, 14#^ 21/- 

Plato. Marble copy of the hetul of the br**ii/e'*4ai«f it^adr po. by Sihmm. In pfitaic 




ous^fi f!ri.thf S4 in. PUm (t^u), K. Schcfdd, Dk BiMnme (1^4^), 74, 

^ i.r^-i ?4 I. u. i. A.io.Cf,pp.2xS,2^^f. 

jrJ»rf'^*' • ’i 

|n;fjin.!ri \Uf 4 '!r i m| fhr lirad mI the \mnuc statue made about 350 by Lysipposf?'). 

\.l.^ llri^hf in. 

Sil'./f '■ 4 l.iri!i. /'j,t;. Kleiner,‘Ncue BeitrUgc’, F^j/x<r/&n// 

\ 4 4 ' ■* - *' “ ’n -H li^. 4 :Xi4’. C,/' pp, i^jr^ 

\Uib!r ‘nr*':r:r 4 m4ii apn-m »*! Aitfi’^fhcnm (i-j. 44^ .^65 tuc:.); copy of a bronze statue 

ifia.l- 44'-n* H ,p .n-iihlv l-'V I H-ntrUi. h mI'A lt »|>cke. Vatican. 

K, h“! ■' I ‘ 4 / u^i|i4 I. Idem, iHchitrlnldnisse W. Helbig, 

I u.'*3*, |! 4 . rd . ‘ I Irinrffi-i't *4 Ak^H-'kr: IVard, 125 -50. Ltppold, 226. G. Cressedi, 

I -I I. 4, ' ■. * n. ^ I. I- !•.. tt*nsuuiii Wetirking, *Antmymi am Parthenon’, AM, 76, 

fijM, u III hrir n a 'imn\%t the rychrtiws in a Satyr on the crater in Appx. pL 

AuJ -41 s, .non «n i*AtiiikA|*4i<‘n.. I'fankr, ihiil., plate 141 (cf. note on Appx. pi. 47). Cf. pp. 

,‘ 11 . ^u'- 

Atr»f * 41 ". Maft^ir * , .|»% mI ilir iiaitir iiiadr abuut %a% by l.ysipptis. Vienna, Kunsthist.Museum. 
K. lOMi!, nn a, Idem. i>idiirhiMmsse (1^6^), A. Hekler, 

iuijMu./ .|, i«i. Pii'ard, nxt t|, plate 16, dg. 22, dispels the doubt about the 

iffriln 4 fi‘in !-* I vn|*|»»»n. 1 'f, pp, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 



painti-:rs 


St n rri tils 


lu in»s 


500-450 PanaiticKS pr (p. it*, -j i*'-. 

Early 2, 6) 

Classical Kleophnulcs p.{p. 42, 

Period Hrj’^os p. (p. 4?, l•u;s. H) 

500-480 Berlin p. (p, 

Sub-archaic C)nesinu>s (p. 

style 'Makrun (p. 57) 

Dour is (p. 55» a.i\ i 0 


4 ji- 








fill 


(a 


480-450 Pulygnottis (t-. 4’?o Tht^ krnr-i 

Severe style $01101,045^ Lesehe uiid thi.if4-Mp. 14, l.^^ ;) 

Painted C It i|iinitUilc) kaiueli ^, \.p i.i > 
Oreithyia p. (p, ^ i) 

Pistoxenos p. (p. 54) 

Pan p. (p. 60) 

Altanuira p, (a..i\ 14, 1%) 

Alkimacht« p. (i-n.. t) 

Pcnthesilca p. (p. (i%). 

Niobul p. (p. 66, tan, ii) 


4 ’ ^ I iUmpk I 

. 2 , ri,.i I I III 


450-425 

Mature 

Classical 

Period 


4 Z 5 - 5 ^o 

Rich style 


Achilics p. (p. n 1 ) 

I^ykaon p. (a.i*. lU) 

Villa (iiulia p. (mo. i *) 
Kieejphnn p. (j It,, 
lAncIupe p. (t'lo. 4 •■'I 
Agatharda >s, i\p« 46 nit m m 
(p. 112) 


l^irrhasios 

Xeuxk 

'rimanthes (t 10. 50) 
Reed p. (p. 15^) 
Plrctria p. (p. 156] 
Kadmos p. (mi;, 48) 


P> 4 v^kio *1 ; p. s I I $», j I; 

ii. 

p 4 S f h-rn. Ml ; 4 n d I 

M, n, .j . 

\i\tm M E 5., |5 . 

Kr^'iiU'i - It* M ■ 

K= 4 - t i. 

■•\!>. 4 ‘r.r«;I*;■ ■} ? t r* % ■ i -j :■ 

-\'4 ' ‘S 4 fe I If = i 'i ■ % :• ^ 1 ^ 7 7 ■. 

KaOiijj h n :' J :.. Ji i 

P4I. t-iJl- S 3 S^.. . ; ' : 

Xaukv^lr'i % p. I • • 


I M ; Pi? A ^r'. .ft ; |||. 

I M* ft : >i I I 

' i’/n ’’ P I 

14 t !: I,,!*, 'i- 

ii Vi^ri^ ||^ 

' 14 - ■! ■ . j 

* 11' i i • .i^n -r : . 

I' ^ 

‘ "■ -u''^ ;», r*|, \A\ '!?) 

' ■ < ? .4 ■ ' » i * ■? I 

i I ‘tt. -riutirruf ;;■ ij*,, |,|^ || 

•i' '■ • '■ I • 

- 'istr ■'>A*\i?!ir- 44 r Iriso, 1149 

■• I ' « ' i t t* |t^ .||| 

’ I'h- 4 - 4S I ir||ihi r.i.p. 41) 


380-325 

Late 

Classical 

Period 


270 


'KerdP vases (p, 191) 
Sicyoti school (p. 194) 
Ikiphranor (p, 194)^ 
Nikias (p, 196) 


Apelles (p. 192) 
Protogenes 


riueahr*,^ f|i I .. 4 II. 

krpfiH- ,d‘.?, ^ , 

hcMt Ii4rr-J f i,s^ I 

6 ■) 

D-ud-il'• |i ^i*7 

p, 4 .S. % ? | 4 ; 


*|i 4 ’; ■ 1 1 t ^ 

lh' 4 'OSf '■*»*, 
■^.lA nn 

I .1 n.i* 

lo?ph? 4 n-.f ^ % 7 - 
l.y*ap|i’^i ^ % p. 7 



IM r>\. 77 ^ 4 .^ ^,1 \iclr|»HW, I'liyauj 

^ ■'! 7 ' " -H/ 

I • • Mi i’ndiHim fr'i*<,, IV’I 

« M • : ..£',1*4::^ 16. no. 6S) 

*■>•■ -* i'- "o ^ ■"'1. ** 11, 

".■'’v’*--' \f.\-r. J,^ l*f inir inu, 

ii ■ ^-*• '.“'f -'f trio 

-II I o?’ff 4*:475 i-r-’>fiiOuri|l f no. 71 



ipprf-;oll'% *.4 pkll 









rmiiii DA'riu) 

v’ORKS 


THINKERS, ORATORS, 
HISTORIANS 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


90 Nike <>f Miinithiia 556-.468 Simonides 

cforc 4H0 Spoils ai Persbn 494 I^hrynichus’ capture 
Wars (pp. 11, 25, 74, AA\ ov miletus 
L 3) 


^•544~4^4 Heraclitus 


500-493 Ionian revolt 
490 Marathon 
Miltiades 
Themistocles 
480 Salamis 
Himera 


79 Detmrctcion (p, 29) 

76 I'ycant-sbycrs grtmp 
(I'ic.;, 4) (A»in tit’ Aetna 
(a.p. 9) 

74 Chiiritiieer (p. 35) Silenus 
of l*bwtis (a.p. 17) 
fn Ckun t»f Naxt.-m(p. 29, 

A.P. lu) 


525 -456 Aeschylus (472 
pi>:hsae; 4(^7 seven 

A<;AtNST THEBES; 45B 
tmi'STEIA) 

5^5"" 4S Bacchylidcs 
522 442 Pindar 


T. 5 40-470 Parmenides 


497 u6 Stiphodes (r. 445 
ajax; 442 ANTtcaiNE; 

r. 4 |t^ OEDIPUS TYR., 
TRACI UNI A e) 

4H4 06 luiripides (438 

AI.i.'EHTtS; 431 MEDEA; 
418 mPPOLYTtfS) 


^•495“"35 lAmpedocles 
e. 500-428 Anaxagoras 
r. 460 *-3 70 Democritus 
481-u Protagoras 
484-30 Herodotus 


ii Relief, idciwis (aje iu) 
M) Relief (A.p. 3t) 


^3 Relief (a.p. 32) 


;H/7 Relief (a.i», 13) 
Ef Dcxilcos (a.p. 4 fi) 


n Relief, C .t re y ra ( a , p, 50) 
'o Zens etiin (aj». 47) 

>2 Mtilori relief (a,$». 49) 

5 I .ae harr?» rr I irf C a . i*. 51) 
p6 Lriikon relief (a j», 52) 
.0 Aiiifilitira Ca.p, 55) 


1.413 Stiphtidcs* eeectra; 
409 pitii.ocTETES; he¬ 
ft ire 4^»6 OEDIPUS c:oi„; 
415 Euripides’ trojan 
women; 412 HELEN; 
408 ORE.HTE.S; 406 IPHI- 
<;e.nia in Aur.ts 
C.450 388 Aristophanes 

(425 I ACHARNIANS, 
KNICim, (;louds, 
WASPS, pe;ace; 414 
birds; 411 Plays about 
women; 405 er(k;h; 
392 I'.Ct:LEHIA?.USAE; 

388 PLUTtLS) 


4^»9“399 Socrates 
454 400 'rhucydides 
460 370 I lippocrates 
445 380 I.ysias 
43^ ”354 Xenophon 


427 347 Plato 
436 338 Isocrates 
389 -14 Aeschines 
384 22 Demosthenes 
384-22 Aristotle 


479 Plataea; Mycale 
477 Athenian maritime 
confederacy 
474 Hiero’s victory off 
Cumae 

476-63 Cimon 
468 Victory off the 
Eurymedon 

458 Long walls Athens- 
Piraeus 

456 Aegina conquered 

461-29 Pericles 
447 Peace congress 
444 Thurii founded 


431-04 Peloponnesian 
War 

(421-15 Peace of 
Nicias) 


410-08 Sea victories of 
Alcibiades 
404-1 Reactionary 

elements dominant in 
Athens 

394 Conon’s sea victory 
at Cnidus (Knidos) 


378-2 Second Athenian 
maritime confed- • 
cracy 

371 Thebes breaks 
Sparta’s hegemony 
359-36 Philip II of 
Macedon 


.6 Rdirf(A,p. 56) 
Rdirf(.\JL 57J 
,3 i« RdirfCA.P. sH| 


338 C^haeronea 
336-23 Alexander the 
Great 
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NOTHS T() TIIH rOLijl'K PLATHS 


ll'e m^rM h s'«A * K^f anlhpasi^i in ih 

s\me pl:.i, 

Temple rif llcfii (%»!’ i\iHeklt?n’| -.ii r.ie^fuin. 

licrvc-tiruhcii, 2^^ •*, pLife.'i ih .m, \\\. ... ^ 

1 - Makkn: vuiivc l■^t^crinl 4 *>! iMubvvHkMs. IVtiirlH' iiarblr, 

Schrader^ iii>. C‘|jr. K.ifU'iMS, I, r|i'. . . 

2 lleniieH aiki Akesiin benveen TIunaf^^H 4 ihI iVrir| 4 i»mr, Dnitu ui’ 4 erdumii tVi>iti the 
temple uf Ariefni *4 at b'ptic’HiH. lauklMii, 

Lipptiii.b plau* 2, 

Befvc 4 iruhen» 441 platcH t^*1 i»i. ibeber. tiK^A'»tk ti■*, . . ...,,, 16 

j «•• ^b'air-haircii hrair, IVfifrlk' inarhir. Aer^'p^di-^ Munryiii. iim. wHti, 

Schf;iiicr» stu.bipp^‘Ub t ly. plate ,H, I .. . ... 25 

4 "■ Diniiysy?; oy 4 !iilvrr tAur-itfaehma e*iHs 

F. H. I'rankc *4iul M, I firmer* fdair 2, 4b».*vr, Irif. 

ArcfhuHu un 4 stiver try-draeluiia etMu Svraeu'ir, 

Si’liuahachcr*/l;r / rrankr. ibid., |.»l 4 ir'*i 4 iul I. ....... 29 

•5 >»■ B<irc;w alHluef^ (.kcifliyia. F«»tntrit ait^pie^ra bv tlm i ?mclnu painter. Muiifeli. 

'* 25 hI eti., 49b, 2, Arimi* hm. n.Hb , ... , 

6 »“ (1ark»fccr: votive otkrmit *»t thr Su'tluu priner F» 4 y 2 . 4 l*»’ 4 . lkl|-»hi. 

I4pp*ild, in, plate 4. Hrunu Briit'kiiuim. pbfr*^ *1 ■. ill. Il4ijf4-»r, \vh** fried 
Xi% CHtiriret the riif^iuuirr of ISoi4%k.^* ^vith fhr bavr ) Aetame ’4 thoi* K. SehrlMld* Hw«/,. 
HeiLitmk! AV.if(i949b I i-if., i t?. b', ( lumam.v* / V/f-k*. .|, % 1%. Itampc. 

(ifmrmm (kh , . . . . 15 

7 'I’hcHcus iuul Athena befArr Amphiirtfr; eup In' the Faruityo painirr. l..,o4ivrc. 

\ fluted., uM, I. Nrumaim, it* tfr is^f. i I. Aru*i* MfP. w*, 114. . ., , |6 

8 '■ Armed ruunerH: cyp by (..>ursim»n. Arle^hrim. 

.dA*i 2nd cd,. 421. %(>. C b Arnn. 4 4ib. no, op-i. , .. 49 

9 ■ HriHciH (f); miiphora In* fbe KlrophrvidrH panitrr. lUilr. 

.'I AI ", 2nil ed., 1H4, X. ( I'. 2\ri4**. -u-X 41, I i^t- 41 

10 Kip,Ilf ilipx info ftie w.i; rup by «br lunnrf, Hrrlm t harlMiinilHirp. 

e!Al . *!Ih! Ci!.* 47 % l' brlrnr* <4 u'li»yn one miphf ah'* think, i% unuHv drpkicil mi 
horseinifk in the iieokal prn>id. A, |■nrnA■4^feb•r, 11 xxih iitiie *'»n 

h:|, { 4 . b, p 4 ribr{ii, *.\y.x\.'I, nin.4, ku.|, .,\fS4^. I P» y, , 47 

If - 12 iferaelrx ami Atlirna pour 4 libari^ai; amph^na bv tin'' Hrihn paiucrr. Ila'dr. 

elA’I , «!iitl ed., 1644. 1. bin. C t. Arian, 444 1. Aflirna posarnip. t.l. p. . .... 51.0$ 1 

14 Arbiter, iurnper* and fintr plavrr; eup bv I'bytri-i, panlr. 

AHl \ 2 iid eii., ...le.', ^t.a. Arian. 44 . - . ■ ... ■ . 15 

14 Danrinp ^farnatln: ivip bv .Malron, Hanir. 

*d AT.*, 2sul rd., ..pH, n. Pf, Arian, 4 4 2b . . 17 

15 AfihrfHlifc; uliiie pr-nind lajp bv ihr painter. I.^anb.n, 

el AI , 2nd rd,, Ht?,*, 22. i b Afi-rn M'X 1 ■ , . , . , , , , . 19 

xG - Frrnenn: prlike liv tlir Pan painter. .\UiiiHli. 

/•'! AI-nd rd,, 114. . f b Allan, 4-1^ H. . , . . , , 

17 Aeliilirn nfabn Prnilicnilra: eup by ihr Prtti|jrni!r..i paintrr Mnnuh^ 

el AT , 2nd rd., H'"*!, i, I i’. Arsan, 41 2, tp*. inxi, , , . . 64 

t8 '■ Apuil* ■» aiul 2\rfeinh ITU fhr ehildrrn *4 .Xk^br. f alv% i raiet I**, ihr Xyd.yd paiiifrr. Parin. 
lanivre. 

elAr, iiiii rd., br'.H ai. c;t'. 4? I ih 1, U. M. t I |b . bb 
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liAi'dh n-sc «»!' iiuirlilc*, AfliciiH, Aenipt^lis NCuseum. Schrader, no. 320. 

|ir.nv.%' Ir. *i fc.un «>!" tour. Olympia. 

I*, ,*ni I ii^ri 1 ■ 4^, plates 59-64. 

Hr-^ni/c iiuri'or supporicd l^y a Nvuif^h. Bask. 

C't'. S. K.ir* au’ou, V;\fik !iri»iiac' Mirr«>fs\ Rohmson S/aJks^ i (1951), . 

Ap. 41 aiul t 'ciif aurs with L.i|nch wnrucu, from the west pediment of the temple of Zeus 

.11 (liviurui. 

i’. llti'H'ii* .iful !v. I faiiiann, />i> Olympia (1924). E. Buschor, 

THr i >1 vmpianu’uui'r, *1 II, 51, iuaCn, 16^ 7H, F.. Kun:xe, ‘Der Kopf der Lapithin’, 
I PI 14. H. Mohius/Mittelgruppe dcs Ostgiebels', 

I ifrirp^o’H 4I .ullks, t{» 5 H, plates 107-a 5. It is incomprehensible to me how 
Ncujiianii nv»fr i’aii tail to rrctigtii/.e Zeus' gesture, which is so well attested by the 
Brvgo'i li.uuiei*'! I^ 4 v\etv 4 , the Areluluehtis in the lamvre, the Hermes of the Orpheus 


rcHcf and the of ilu* banc with the Muses: /Idf, 77, 1962, I36f., note 32. . . . 81 

/rii’i i!i 4 nia-i i t.iuvmrik: icrractiua gnaip. Olympia. 

i>'. Kitn.^r. iiiui t Miiyiiicdei*, lani. ikrl, IVlHi'kdmannsprogramm (1^40). Idem, jtb 

^ Ivn'M.r/11.j|.i| |.,p , .. 96 

Siric 40 .ithlri^o WiiiiMiu 

|.ipr»^' 4 il, »>’ plpr rH, 4. I*, Magi, 'Lantck vaticana', Robinson Studm^ i (1951), 615-20. 

\\', II, ^liuu Ci9ti4), 197, 20. Richter, hg. 129.loi 


i iitr.'iil nu'iM. B,.irian maiblc. I*ruin a votive otlcring by the liberator of Miletus (?). 


I.. frJ Idp^ri (liMt), tpj. K. Schefold, ‘Weihgeschenke nach den 

Bri-.r! k.i:iri.p*n\ OlU'-l. 1^2 4, 

V, ,h- 1.1 Mrv»flirrr, Jf / VZ/ilv.?, 4 , 4 , t 957 , 267 , 1 . , . .. 102 

i ..I'.r.vil It'*id. |i^»vahlv •**' IVr-*rplt«»nr Marlde. Schloss b'asanerie, near Fulda. 

K. Nilvrr^*! 4 , f lt|‘» nn. 244.I08 

' Thr ■‘ihrph'.-r,| lup»li.. »rb» ri wuli ihr chiid Oedipus: amphora with twisted handles by the 

p.uoe.'j., Barri. Hthf. Nat. 

. 4/0 4 *“d,. p .p « 'i. Arptn. 4 - • ..,. 

XIaidru and \Miifli at ihrgtavr: white go mud kkythoH by the Bosanquet painter. Basle. 


;fid rd.. t;; I. id'. Arum, pM._.IX 5 

\hew lutM the p'>*rili Mt'thr Fartheimn. Athens, Acropolis. 

Hrrvr t »iubr}i, % * > 5, plurn H 2i, %V. .. 

I ,rfM f :*f, |Viili‘ * and Aplir»Hiffe Irnm the east pediment f>f the Parthenon. London. 

B. 'SiiivJrii.wr, />//. VI, i»iO. t H9. 55, \ tjn 241; jz, i<)^jy 1-18. E. Langlotz, 

|’., | iipicliMf, i dff'wj'e/t (194^)* ^148— 54* 

PAfihn Id HrMfumer, (tkiMnIpiuren ties Parthenon (i Becatti, 

ih'jhko^ii hM].}it*nt). iinliirr. i-nt tn. L. liMimxnJlmanitihii lMa(i<)(n)dL^ 

Wrd^^kiiia-* *Aii’ »Mvi!'ii Mil Ikitfltesinri\ A ^^^ yh, 1961. i«-)7 ^4. J. Marcadc, ZudcnSkulp- 
fiifrii d-r'ikntlirnMMgirl:»rld Ihil idrf, 1 Ifll, H, 1964, 623-4^. K. Jeppesen, ‘Bild und 

Mviltir'i 411 drm lAifihriiMU*. , 4 '^fa Ar.k, 34, 1963, i 9 f> .^^5 

I nutli and I rniaut: marble inempc from the south side of the Parthenon. 

, , .128 

t,t, M‘4 p. ..... ... • • 1 

I’lir Afhillf’i bv P>4vlilrit».»H; hr>m/r eant i 4 the Roman ettpy in Naples. Ihc original 

hn .ti/r ''if4taf tlafr-s to »i}i viMii alter 441* ^ e o 

A, Fun-.vangleV Alfn/erfre-i:e 11 M9U. 40 

I j|g»' *14, ‘I F ^ IFrrget. ‘mr., i », Hi. IML Arias,/Ai//V/t?/'?(i964).Onthe ^ ^ 

i aiiMti. IF ‘■-n hole. ! It* mri i iHS%h ‘ * * 

- •.J im.-i!.- I ..).v !n.ulr !ti fStr ,(na fctu. A.I.. <if Myron’s Disknbolo.s, which was 

rie.if-.-'d alfrf -V •' .. .. • o i. 

Itr.u.H H.u, ..H, (!, S.cvrkiii«). hippoKi, m 6 .M- Ij- •-‘"hcm, .W«*«r« 

M.. , ..M, 1-, lUnainr. -/.wei ^ncch I'.r/.biklner. 

Ku-u;. i n*.. . .. > Huhtcf. ... i. I'. V.. Arias. 5 , u)(>5, ni-i5- • • ■ Hi 

W'liifr atf'«urid lekvdi^ei by the IleanI painter, Vienna. 
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35 - 
36 - 

37 “ 

38 - 

39 - 

40 - 

41 - 

42 - 

43 “ 

44 - 

45 - 

46 - 

47 “ 

48 - 

49 - 


ARV^ 2nded., 1383, i. 

Maenad: oinochoe by the Eretria painter. Basle. 

H. Cahn, Mun^en md Medailkn^ 26, 1963, no. 144. Cf. Arias, 369-70. 

Temple of Nike, Athens. After 420 b.c. 

Berve-Gruben, 179-181; plates 30, 31, xviii. Lippold, I93f. Schlorb U, 41, 69, note 
49. K. Jeppesen, ‘Bild und Mythus an dem Parthenon’, Acta Arch,, 34, 1963, 91-96. . 
Grave relief of Ampharete, Athens. 

K. Kiibler, AA, 1933, 279f., fig, 17. AM, 49, 1934, 25, plate 5. Schlorb U, 43, 71, note 

70 (bibl.): workshop of Agorakritos. 

Portico on the Erechtheum, Athens. 

Berve-Gruben, 182-6. Cf. Appx. pi. 37. 

Victory of Alexander the Great: marble sarcophagus of the last king of Sidon. 
Lippold, 288; plate 82, 2. Lullies-Hirmer, 8if.; plates 232-7. J. Charbonneaux, ‘Antigone 

et Demetrios’, Revue des Arts, 1952, 219-28. Picard, 4, 1287-94. 

Pompe, the personification of the festal procession before Dionysus, enthroned as a 
cult statue on a base: jug by the Helena painter. New York, Metrop. Museum. 

C. M. A. Richter, Red-Figured Athenian Vases (i^^6), no. 169. Arias, 383, fig. 224. . . 
Paris abducts Helen: wall-painting from the House of the Tragic Poet, Pompeii. Naples. 
P. Herrmann, Denkmdler der Malerei des Altertums plate 12. K. Schefold, Pomp. 

Malerei (1952), 143!?., 155, plate 50b. Idem, Wande Pompejis 103, below. 

Achilles releases Briseis: wall-painting from the House of the Tragic Poet, Pompeii. 
Naples. 

Herrmann, ibid., plate 10. Schefold, Pomp. Malerei, i43ff., plate 51. 

Europa (?) picking flowers: from a wall in Stabiae, Naples. Herrmann, ibid., plates 

195-201. Schefold, Pomp. Malerei, 112, i23f., plate 30. 

Circular temple at Delphi. 

Berve-Gruben, 142, plates 78, 79, vi. Cf. Appx. pi. 43. 

Amazon on horseback, from the west pediment of the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus. 
Athens. 

J. F. Crome, Die Skulpturen des Asklepiostempels (1951), plate 13. Dohrn, plates 20 f., puts 
works of the Rich style and of the Late Classical simple style from Epidaurus alongside 
each other with impressive effect, but fails to recognize that Xanthippos (his plate 27b) 

. still precedes that stage. Timotheos: Picard, 3, 322-86. Lippold, 219-22. Cf. Appx. pi. 44; 

Schlorb T. 

Colossal statue of Mausolus (?). London. 

Bryaxis: W. Amelung, ‘Saggio’, Ausonia, 3, 1908, 115-35. Lippold, ‘Sarapis und 
Bryaxis’, Festschrift Arndt, 1925, 115-27. E. Buschor, Mausolos und Alexander (1950) 
37f., 4, Lippold, 257-60. Picard, 4, 854-915. L. V. Borelli, EAA, 2, 1959, 196-9. 
Schlorb T, 69-78, esp. note 225 and fig. 50. H. Riemann, RE, 24,1963,43 5-45. Cf. Appx. 

Pl- 5 3. 

Athlete cleaning himself: Roman copy of the statue made about 350 by Daidalos (?). 
Vienna. 

F. Hauser, ‘Eine Vermutung’, Osterr. Jahreshefte, 5, 1902, 214-16. Picard, 3, 275-95. 

Lippold, 217. G. Cressedi, EAA, 2, 1959, 989f. Bieber, ii. 

Bronze boy, from the sea near Marathon. Athens. 

Praxiteles: G. E. Rizzo, Prassitele (1932). G. Rodenwaldt, ‘Theoi rheia zoontes’, Ahh. 
Berlin 1943, 1-24. Picard, 3, 406-632; 4, 237-410. Lippold, 234-43, plate 96, 3. Cf. Appx. 

pi. 62. Bieber, 15-23. 

The Hermes of Praxiteles. Olympia. 

Cf. note on p. 225. 
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173 
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NOTES TO THE FIGURES 


1 - Birth of Dionysus from Zeus’ thigh: lekythos by the Alkimachos painter in Boston. 

After J. D.Beazley, Attic Red-Figured Vases in American Museums fig. 83. ARV, 

2nd ed., 533, 58. 19 

2 “ Boxer ties on his thongs: cup by the Panaitios painter in Boston. ARV^ 2nd ed., 320,14. 

Pfuhl, fig. 407. 24 

3 - Marble statue of Nike, dedicated after the battle of Marathon, 490 b.c. Athens, Acropolis 

Museum. 

Schrader, no. 77. R. Hampe, Die Antike, 15, 1939, 168. A. E. Raubitschek, Dedications 
(1949), no. 13. Chr. Karouzou, Aristodikos 54. Cf. also Appx. pi. 8. 27 

4 ~ The Tyrant-slayers by Kritios, 476 b.c. (K. Dicks’ reconstruction). After K. Schefold, 

‘Die Tyrannenmorder’, Mus. Helv.^ i, 1944, 189-202. A different view is taken by 
S. Brunnsaker, The Tyrant-slayers (bibl.). Cf. also G. Becatti, ‘I tirannicidi’. Arch. 

Class.^ 9, 1957, 97-107, and note on Appx. pi. 3. 30 

5 ~ Polyxena sees Neoptolemus kill Astyanax and Priam: cup by the Brygos painter. Paris, 

Louvre. ARV, 2nd ed., 369,1. 33 

6 - Theseus fights Sinis, Sciron, Procrustes and the bull of Marathon: outside pictures on the 

cup by the Panaitios painter. Plate on p. 36.40, 41 

7 - Achilles on the amphora by the Kleophrades painter. Plate on p. 42. 43 

8 - Departure of the gods from Olympus to fight the giants: outside picture on the cup by 

the Brygos painter. Plate on p. 47. 46 

9 - The Acropolis and surrounding area: plan. Berve-Gruben, 168-85. 52 

10 - Hermes with the child Dionysus: crater by the Villa Giulia painter. British Museum. 

ARV^ and ed., 619, 16. 62 

11 - The Dioscuri lie in wait for the daughters of Leucippus: from the volute crater by the 

Niobid painter. Halle. ARV., and ed., 599, 4. 68 

12 - East peiment of Aegina: reconstruction. Cf. notes on Appx. pi. 5, 6. 70 

13 - West pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia: reconstruction. Cf. note on plate p. 81. 80 

14 — East pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. Cf. note on plate p. 81. 84 

15-26 - The metopes of the temple of Zeus. Cf. note on plate p. 81. Neumann, note 567, inter¬ 
prets the Heracles of the lion metope as lacking in courage; this is too narrow: cf. K. 
Schefold, Gymnasium., 61, 1954, 291, plate ii.88, 89 

27 — Sanctuary at Olympia: plan. Berve-Gruben, ii8f.; E. Kunze, ibid., 264, supplement i . 93 

28 - Temple of Zeus, at Olympia: fagade. After M. Wegner, Meisterwerke der Griechen, 1955, 

fig. 124. 94 

29 - Temple of Hera, Samos: capital. Berve-Gruben, fig. 116.104 

30 - Aphrodite by Kalamis(?): reconstruction. 

Lippold, 102, plate 32, 2. E. Paribeni, Sculturegreche^ Mus. Naz. Romano (1953), no. 91. 

U. Jantzen, ‘Meidiama Semnon’, Festschrift M. Wegner (1962), 17-20. G. Bordenache, 
‘Copie romane d’originali greci di stile severo’, Dacia, 1959^ 433~42.106 

31 — Tippler, by the Kleophon painter. Leningrad. ARV, 2nd ed., 1144, 7.116 

32 — Slaying of the suitors: skyphos by the Penelope painter. Berlin. ARV, 2nd ed., 1300, i. 118 

33 — Main hall of the Parthenon: reconstruction. After C, Praschniker, ‘Das Basisrelief der 

Parthenos’, Osterr.Jahresh., 39, 1952, 7-12.122 

34 - East pediment and metopes of the Parthenon: reconstruction. After E. Berger, Der 

Parthenonostgiehel (1959), plates i-2b.124 

3 5 ~ West pediment of the Parthenon: reconstruction. After F. Brommer, Die Skulpturen der 

Parthenongiebel (1963), plate 152.126 

36-37 - East frieze of the Parthenon. After A. Michaelis, Der Parthenon (1870), plate 6. . . . 130,131 
38 - Cross-section of the temple of Zeus, with Pheidias’ cult statue. 
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Berve-Gruben, 121-5, plates 51,53-55. J. Liegle, DerZeusdesPheidias{i^^z), E. Kun2c, 

Neue deutsche Ausgrabungen (1959), 278-95.132 

39-40 - Friezes on the statue of Zeus at Olympia: reconstruction. After E. Buschor, *Zwei 
Niobidenmeister’, Sit^ungsberichte Miinchen figs. 7, 8. Behind Artemis one should 
also visualize the figure of Leto, putting her hand on Artemis’ shoulder. A different view 
is taken by G. Hafner, Apollonkopf 33-37, fig. i3f. Against this: H. Jucker, 

Mus. Helv.y 21, 1964, 191. Chr. Clairmont, ‘Niobiden’, Antike Kunst^ 6, 1963,23-32.134,135 
41 - Myron’s Athena and Marsyas: reconstruction. After H. Bulle,/dl, 1912,196, fig. 122. Cf. 


note on plate p. 141; Schlorb U, 6i£ Lippold, 136-41.142 

42 - Column-base in Porch of the Athenians, Delphi. Berve-Gruben, fig. 114.142 

43 - Temple on the Ilissus: entablature. Berve-Gruben, iSif..144 

44 - Nike and Ilissus temples: ground-plans. After Berve-Gruben, 181.145 

45 - Temple of Poseidon at Sunium: plan. After Berve-Gruben, 191; cf. plates 40, 41, xir, and 

R. Herbig, ‘Untersuchungen am dorischen Peripteraltempel auf Kap Sunium’, AM, 66, 

1941, 87-133, plates 42-60. W. H. Plommer,Br/V. Ssboo/ Annual, 45,1959,78fF.; 55, i960, 

2i8fF..146 

46-47 - Hall of Initiation at Eleusis: Iktinos’ plan and the building actually erected. After Berve- 

Gruben, figs. 73E and F.148,149 

48 - Theseus at the bottom of the sea: calyx crater by the Kadmos painter. Bologna. ARV, 

2nd ed., 1184, 6.155 

49 — Silenus on oinochoe by the Eretria painter. Plate p. 156.157 

50 — The sacrifice of Iphigenia. Altar relief in Florence, Uffizi A 79. Lippold, 202,8. G. Hafner, 

Geschichte dergriech, Kunst (1961), 255-7.158 

51 - East front of the Hephaesteum: reconstruction. After H. Thompson, Hesperia, 1949, 

plate 63. Cf. note on Appx. pi. 26.160 


52-55 - Three-figure reliefs. After, H. Goetze, ‘Die attischcn D.’, RM, 53, 1938, 235; figs. 3-6. 

H. A. Thompson, ‘The Altar of Pity’, Hesperia, 21, 1952, 47-82. E. B. Harrison, 
‘Hesperides and Heroes’, Hesperia, 3 3,1964, 76-82, plates 11-14. Neumann, note 291.162,163 
56 - Relief on base of statue of Nemesis by Agorakritos in Rhamnus: reconstruction. After 
L. Pallat,/^/, 9, 1894, 9. Fragment in Athens, National Museum. Most recently, Schlorb 

U, 36f., 67, 21.165 

57-59 - Goddesses of Victory sacrificing bulls; relief from the balustrade of the temple of Athena 
Nike. Athens, Acropolis Museum. R. Carpenter, The Sculptures of the Nike Temple Parapet 
(1929). Schlorb U, 39f., 49!..168,169 

60 - Column-base from east portico of the Erechtheum. 

Berve-Gruben, fig. 114.172 

61 - Nike by Paionios: reconstruction. After Olympia, 3, 182. 

Lippold, 205, plate 71,2. See also the essays by H. Kenner and Ch. Hofkes mentioned 
in the note on Appx. pi. 29.174 

62 - Temple of Apollo at Bassae: plan. Berve-Gruben, fig. 45.176 

63 - Temple of Apollo at Bassae: interior. Berve-Gruben, 150-3. A different view is taken by 

Schlorb U, 46-49. A. Mallwitz, ‘Celia und Adyton des Apollotempels in Bassai’, AM, 

77,1962,140-77, whose corrected reconstruction I was unfortunately unable to employ. 

G. Roux, HarchitecturedePArgolide{i^(ii), 21-56, tries, like others before him, to ‘explain’ 
the brilliance and uniqueness of the building by assuming that there were two building 
periods, 450-430 and about 400, and that there was an altar in the adyton. My date of 
soon after 430 can be reconciled with the early dating of the start of building: that many 
elements seem later is explained by the fact that the building served as a model for 


later ones. 177 

64 - The Nereid monument of Xanthos: reconstruction. After F. Krischen, Weltwunder der 

Baukunst (1956), plate 31. Cf. note on Appx. pi. 34!..179 

65 - Athenian temple of Apollo in Delos: west front. After F. Courby, Delos, 12, 1931, plate 

14. Berve-Gruben, i63f. S. Karouzou, ‘Ein Akroter. klass. Zeit’, AM, 77, 1962, 181, 
note 5 (bibl.).180 

66 - Sanctuary of Apollo at Delos. After Berve-Gruben, 163.181 






















67 - Tholos of Epidaurus: cross-section. Berve-Gruben, 157-61. G. Roux, Uarchitecture de 


PArgolide (i 961), 131-200, with a new reconstruction, which makes the building seem less 
compact than in the older one. Analogous figure p. 199.203 

68 - Temple of Artemis at Ephesus: reconstruction. Berve-Gruben, 243-9.205 

69 - Temple of Athena at Priene: order. Berve-Gruben, ibid.; Riemann, ibid.206 

70 - Temple of Athena at Priene: ground-plan. Berve-Gruben, 261-5, plates I56f. H. Rie¬ 

mann, RE^ 24, 1963, 459-514.206 

71 - Mausoleum: reconstruction. After F. Krischen, WeltwunderderBaukunst{i^^G), K. Jeppe- 

sen, Paradeiginata (1958), For a contrary view, H. Riemann, Gnomon, 1961,69. On Pytheos 
and Satyros: Picard, 4, 70-77, 205-36. H. Riemann, "Pytheos’, RE, 24, 1963, 371-514. . 208 

72 - Temple of Athena at Tegea: ground-plan. Berve-Gruben, 153-6.212 

73- Temple of Athena at Tegea: capital. Berve-Gruben, 155.213 

74 - Philippeum at Olympia. H. Schleif, Olymp, Forschungen, i (1944), plate 2.214 

75 - Lysicrates monument, Athens. Lippold, 271, plate 94, 3. 

H. Riemann, RE, 8, suppl. 1956, 266-347. Picard, 4, 1119-44. G. Roux, Uarchitecture de 
PArgolide (1961), plate 97.214 

76 - Acanthus column, Delphi. After H. Pomtow, Jdl, 35, 1920, 113-28. J. Pouilloux- 

G. Roux, Enigmes d Delphes 123-50.215 

77 - Niobids, Florence: reconstruction. After E. Buschor, Mimchner Jh., 1914/15, 200. Idem, 


Plastik der Griechen (and ed., 1958), 92-96. Lippold, 3o8f. G. A. Mansuelli, Galleria degli 
le sculture, i (1958). H. Weber, " 2 ur Zeitbestimmung der Florentiner Niobiden’, 

Jdl, 75, i960, 112-13, has rightly seen the "single-view’ character of the Roman version, 
behind which, however, there is a "crystalline’ kernel characteristic of the period round 
325-320 and well transmitted in the Vatican replica; cf. Appx. pi. 58, 64, the Aphrodite 
of Capua and the Eros with the bow, both of which could be confused with "single-view* 
works (Lippold, plate 100, 4. loi, 3). B. Ridgeway, Am, Journ., 1964, 113, has fallen a 
victim to a similar confusion. E. Gabriel, "La Niobide di Taormina’, Mon, Line., 41,1951, 
678-98, has pointed to a further replica of a head and shown what it has to tell us about 
the late classical origin of the invention. An interesting comparison is the one with the not 
much older "Dionysus from the Metroon pediment’, which W. Fuchs, AM, 71, 1956, 
66-73, interpreted; his dating of before 388 is as incomprehensible to me as Picard, 4, 

1148-50. The dead Niobid has been compared by Lippold, 288,7, with the fallen man of 
the Alexander sarcophagus (plate p.189).228 
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INDEX 


The numerals in italics refer to the plates and figures 


Academy 218 

acanthus 121, 159, 170, 172, 188, 201, 204, 214; 
column 215, 21 j 

Achaea 106 

Achaemenidae 149 

Acharnai i46f. 

Achelous 109 

Achilles 13, 229; of Aeschylus 89; in painting 
ipj, 196, 198; in sculpture 22, 99, 135, 

226; on vases 21, 44f., 61, 6y, Achilles 

painter 112, j/y, 114, 116; cf. Kleo- 
phrades, Polykleitos 

Acragas: Olympieum 106 

Actaeon 58, 109 

actors, terracottas of 231 

Adolphseck 107 

Aegean Islands 106; cf. also under names of 
individual islands 

Aegina 103; art school 17; Athena of 80, 89,106; 
bronze-casters of 27, 72; head of 34; 
museum 105; temple of Aphaia 26, 30,33f., 
7if., 79f., 82, 98; cf. Kalon, Myron, 
Onatas 

aegis 127, 129, 142, 219 

Aeneid: cf. Vergil 

Aeolia, Aeolic 103, 203 

Aeschines 186 

Aeschylus ii, zzf., 45,52, 71, 84, 89, lojf,, 109, 
112, 134, 158, 234; Laius 114 
Aethra 69 

Action: Aldobrandine Marriage 196 

Aetna 27, io6f, 

Aetolia 109 

Agamemnon 158, 165, 198 

Agatharchos of Samos 98, 112, 134, 179 
Agathon 154 

agon 210 

Agorakritos 98, 121, 147, 150, 158, i63f., 16 
i65f., i68f., 242f. 

‘Air, Earth and Locality’: cf. Hippocrates 
Ajax 63, 157, A.P. 14 

Akamas ^ ^ 

akroteria loi, 107, 121, 127, 145, 166, i74f., 
18of., 202 

Alberti, L.B. 135 

Alcestis 16 

Alcibiades iii, 151, 180 

Alcmaeonidae 40 

Aldobrandine Marriage: cf. Action 


Alexander the Great 196, 233; age of 12, 64, 
155, 192, 194, 232; death of 184, 189; deeds 
of 14, 185, 188; expeditions and wars of 
i3f., 103, 205, 228, 234; portraiture of 214, 
221, 229; sarcophagus of 189, i^o, 215,234; 
‘Alexander Hunting Lions’ 232; cf. Leo- 
chares, Lysippos, Philippeum 
Alexandria 229f.; temple of Serapis 229f. 

alexikakos 76 

Alkamenes 146, 150, 158, i6of., i63f., 223; 
Aphrodite in the Gardens 105, 150, i6if., 
242; sculpture of Hephaesteum 146, 159, 
241; group of Athena and Heracles at 
Thebes 158 

Alkimachos painter jy, 22 

Altamura painter 21,58,63,67, A.P. 14^ A.P. ij 
altars i46f., 161, 213, 219; of Pergamum 213; 
of Twelve Gods in Athens 162; relief in 
Florence ijS, 158; cf. Butes, Hephaestus, 
Poseidon 

Amazons 53, 65, 67, 69, <?<?, 90, 109, 121, 123, 
138, 163, 176, 178, 182, 202, 2iof., 234, 
A.P. A.P. 24^ A.P. 2j, A.P. 4y, cf. 
Ephesus, Kresilas, Pheidias, Phradmon, 
Polygnotos, Polykleitos 
American excavations 145,185 

Ampharete, relief of 152, 169, lyi 

Amphion of Cnossos 98 

Amphitrite ^6^ 41, 43, 123, 155 

amphora 21, 32, 42, 4^, 112, j/y, 188; cf. 

Basle, Berlin painter, Euphronios, Kleo- 
phrades, Oreithyia painter 
Amyklai 97 

Amyntas 214 

Anaceum: cf. Dioscuri 

Anacreon 133 

Anatolia, Anatolian 105, 178, 210, 229 

Anaxagoras 14, 72, 112, 119, 123, 126 

Andromache 5 3 

Andromeda 196 

animals 105, 118, 123, 143, 157; cf. also under 
individual species 

antae 75, loi, Ii8f., 144, 148,178, 207 

Antenor 5 3 

ante-room I45f*, 148, 150 

anthemion 159, 204 

Antigone 13 

Antinous 117 

Antiochia 229 
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212 


Antiochus IV of Syria 212 

Antiphon painter 54 

Antisthenes 231, 233f,, yo 

apadana 75 

Apelles 12, 94, 192, 196, 198 

Aphaia, temple of 26, 70 

Aphrodite 139; birth of 132; of east frieze of 
Parthenon 127, J^i’, of east pediment of 
Parthenon 124, I2j, 164; in vase-painting 
54, 56, /y, 67; at Arles 223; of Cnidus 198, 
223; at Corinth 95; at Daphni 162; at 
Sicyon 94; sanctuary of, on Acropolis 172; 
in temple of Brutus Gallaecius, Rome 226; 
cf. Alkamenes, Kalamis, Kallias, Pisto- 
xenos 

Apollo 99, i39f., 157, 176, A.P, Ip; of east 
frieze of Parthenon 127, ipi; of east 
metopes of Parthenon 123; of frieze on 
statue of Zeus at Olympia 133, ipj; of 
west pediment of temple of Zeus at Olym¬ 
pia 79, Si, 82, 84£, 125; statues of 94, 143, 
221, 224; in vase-painting 44, 49, 62, dd, 
114; 

-Alexikakos 104; of Apollonia 104; Bel¬ 
vedere 23,184, 221, A.P. /^;Epikurios 175; 
Klarios 100; omphalos io4f.; Palatinus 226; 
Piombino 95; at Thebes 94; 

-, sanctuary of, at Daphni 229; at Amyklai 


97; 

-, temple of, Patroos 104, 221, 228; at 

Bassae 118, 175, lyd, lyy, A.P, 2p; at 
Delos I So, I Si; at Delphi 69, 204; at 

Didyma 103, 205, 213; at Phigalia 150, 212 
Apollodoros of Athens 112, 155 

Apollonia on the Pontus 104, 187 

Apostles, Acts of 13 

Apoxyomenos: cf. Lysippos 
apples 165; golden, of Hesperides Sp, 89, 160 

Apulia 155 

Arcadia 80, 106, 150, 202, 212, 218, 226, 234 
Arcadian League 220 

archaic art 12ff., 2if., 23f., 28, 43!?., 48, 53, 56, 
65, 70. yzf-. 86f., 89, 91, 97, 99, lOI, 122, 
131,137, 142, 160, 175; architecture J2, 92, 
94, 100, I Si; culture 103; mature period 
49; late period 28, 34, 38, 40, 44, 49, 7of.; 
philosophers 127; sub-archaic 2of., 26f., 32, 

58 

archer 71 > 7 ^ 

architects: cf. Alberti, Cossutius, Hippodamos, 
Iktinos, Kallikrates, Libon of Elis, Philo- 
kles, Pytheos 

architecture ii, 18, 73, iiSflF., 126, 131, i58fF., 
172, i98f.,; cf. Aeolic, architrave, Athens, 
balustrade, ^'e/Za, capital. Caryatid, Corin¬ 


thian, Doric, facade, Ionian, metope, pedi¬ 
ment, temple, tent 

architrave 92, 121, 147, i49f., 170,179, 203, 207 
Archon, King 192 

Ares 85, 98, 127, ipo, 162; Borghese 161, 
241; of east frieze of Parthenon ipo; of 
metopes of Parthenon 123; in temple of 
Brutus Gallaecius, Rome 226; temple of 
I46f., 161, 242 

Arete 41 

Arethusa 27, 2p, 109 

Argonauts 67; crater 114 

Argos 94, 106, 121; art school 17, 76, 134, 223; 
history 75f.; links with Pindar 103; Skopas 
226; style of dress 86; temple 215 
Argives 76, 79, 82 

Ariadne 3 8 

Aristandros 98 

Aristogiton 28, 30 

Aristokles 94 

Aristophanes 147, 151, 158 

ALristotle ii, 14, 64, 118, 134, 157, i84f., 189, 
233, A.P, yi 

Arles 223 

Arlesheim 37 

‘armed runners’ 37f., pp 

armour 49, 86 

Arrhephorai 172 

Artemis 58, 139, 188; cult statue of 204; of east 
frieze of Parthenon 129, ipi; of frieze on 
statue of Zeus at Olympia 133, ip4; of 
metopes of Parthenon 123; in vase-painting 
62, dd; temple of, at Ephesus 16, 138, 187, 
20 y, 205; temple of, at Sardis 205 
Artemisia 210, 229 

Artemisium, Cape 32, 76, io4f., 220 

Asclepius 203; statue of 98, 104, 161; temple of 
83, 200, 201 

Asia Minor 98, 100, 103, 212, 230 

Astyanax pp, 63 

Atalanta 212 

Athena 63, 91, pSf., 118, i24f., 129, 138, 145, 
I5if., i58f., 166, 170, 172, i86f., 188, 220; 
copies i39f., 142, 143; head of y\,A,P. 2; 
of east frieze of Parthenon 127, ipi; of 
west pediment of Parthenon 178, 202; 
of east pediment at Aegina 80, 89; sanc¬ 
tuary of 147; 

-of Arezzo 232; of Cherchel 159, 241; 

Lemnia 162; Parthenos 112, 118, 13 off., 
142, 146, 152, I59f., 162, 165, 169, 219, 
229; of Piraeus 219, A,P. 61; Polias 129; 
Promachos 133, 149; of Velletri 219; 

-temple of, at Athens 72, 145; at Miletus 

loi; Nike 166, 16S; at Priene 205, 206, 
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207; Tegea 202, 2iof., 2/2, 21^ 

Athene ^6\ birth of 46; feast in honour of 48; in 
hall of Parthenon 122 ; in vase-painting jo-i, 
62; temple of Athene Areia at Plataea 64 
Athenians 27£, 30, 32, 41, 44, 69, 95, 98, 100, 
121, 123, 145, 151, i57ff., 170, 174, 

180, 184, 194, 213, 221, 241; colony 155; 
confederacy 100, iii, 181; funerary relief 
192; treasury 28, 40, 73, iii 

Athens 64, 91, 190, 219; Acropolis 24, 26, 30, 

4h 48f., 7-2, 64. 70. 72, 100, 104, I Ilf-, 124, 

130, 138, 140, 166, 172, 185, 202, 205, 221, 
232; Apollo Alexikakos 104; artists in 79, 
109,126; Asclepius cult 161; colonnade of 
Zeus 18if., 194; Erechtheum 52, 103, iii, 

131, 135, i5if., I58f., i68ff., 772, 

j/y, 175, 178, 182, 204, 207, 212, 216, 221, 

j?/;history of 21, 28, 38, 40, 67!?., 71, 
73, 76, 185, i87f.; influence on Melos 100; 
Lyceum 147; Lysicrates monument 213, 
214, 214; market-place 67, 145!?., 159, 162, 

181, 194, 210, 226, 228, 238, A.P. 64; 
Metroum 228; Odeon /2, 147; pan-Hel¬ 
lenic congress in 205; Parthenon 46, /2, 73, 
75, 83, 86, 9if., 105, III, 114, 116!?., i2of., 
J22, 126^ 126, i46f., 15 if., i59f., 16if., 164, 
166,170,175, 177, i8of., 186, 202, 206, 210, 
212, 242; plague in 164; Poseidon of 
Kreusis at 95; Propylaea 52, iii, 117, 145, 
i47f., 170, 172, 177, 181, 203, 207, 212, 
231; school of Kritios in 98; Sosandra 104; 
stoa poikile 62; temple of Apollo Patroos 
104,221,228; of Ares I46f., 161; of Athena 
/2; of Demeter 223; of Hephaestus 64; of 
Nike/2, 144, 14f, i5if., 154,170,175, 
181, 207; theatre of Dionysus /2, 104, 185, 
226; of Herodes Atticus 72; Theseum 43, 
64, 6j£., 88, 145, 238, 243; cf. Athena, 
Athenians, Hephaesteum, Ilissus, Olym¬ 
pian Zeus 

Athenodotos 23, 37 

athlete 40, 49, 53, 63, 99, loi, 143, 157, 216, 
217, 226, 233, A,P. 4, A.P. 66 
Atlas (Jy, 9of. 

Atreus 87 

Attic: architecture 178, 213; art 45, 71, 91, 104, 
114; colonists 70; confederacy 185, 219; 
democracy 14, 20, 40, 73, 206; fleet 73; 
frieze 212, 214; funerary relief 150, 164, 
186; hair-style 26; influence 26, 190; 
inscriptions 159; mirror 190; people 26, 40, 
123, 144; poetry 12, 121; pottery 192; saga 
176; sanctuaries 145; sculpture 72, 76, 134, 
152, 216, 234; temples 148; tradition 121; 
vase-painting 100, 155, 192, 194, 196 


Attica 

Augean stables 

Augustus 146, 220; relief 226 

Austria 

authadeia 


144, 170 
8 % 


II 

194 


Bacchae: cf. Euripides 

Bacchylides 41 

baldachin 147, 149, 170, 174, 198, 204, 206, 215 
balustrade 15 if., 154, 163, 166, 170, I74f., 180, 
242 

Bamberg, Master of 184 

banquet 179 

basalt 133 

Basle: amphora 22, 45, 48f., 52ff.; oinochoe 154, 
176', statue 222, 232, 234 
Bassae: cf. Apollo (temple of) 
battle-axe 202; battle scenes 2if., 46, 65, 67, 80, 
145, 166,176, i78f., 182, 194, 206, 210, 221, 
243, A.P, //; cf. Amazons, Artemisium, 
Chaeronea, Marathon, Plataea, Salamis 
beads 172 

Beazley, J.D. 23, 37, 44!?., 52, 54, 61, 63 
Bellerophon 
Bendis 
Berger, E. 

Berlin: amphora 48f., 70,71; copy 138; drinking- 
cup 117; painter 14, 2if., 52f., 59, 112; 
sculpture 106; stelai 99 
Bernini 202 

Bithynia 226 

Black Sea 104, 229 

Blenheim painter 63 

boar 182, 212; cf. Erymanthion 
Boeotia io3f., 139, 226 

Boreas 30, //, 34, 58, 157, i8of. 

Bosanquct painter 114; Maiden and Youth at 
the Grave ii7 

Bosporus 188 

Boston: cup 23, 24; lekythos jy, 22; marble 

statuette 216; phiale 112; skyphos 62; 

throne 107 


49, 182 
188 
232 


bow 48, 80 

bowl 24,37,41,155 

boxer 23, 24, 139; cf. athlete 
brass 24 

Briseis 42, 45; Achilles releases Briseis 177, 196, 
198 

British Museum 95, 100, 124, 178, 206, 221, 
232 

bronze 94f.; bow 80; bust 240; -casters 27, 34, 
70,72,99, 106, 146, 232; -casting 70, 72, 
104, 135, 176; cheek-piece 150, A,P. 79; 
crater 190, A.P, 74; girdle 175; mirror 78, 
190; statues yaf., 76, 77, 94f., 97, 99, i04f.. 
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109 , Il8, 122, 133, 136, 185, 216, 223, 22J, 
z^z,A,P. 21', statuettes 139, 141, 216, 22of., 
A,P. 6y, utensils 95, 107; votive gift 76, 
140 

Brussels: kantharos 53 

Brutus Gallaecius 226 

Bryaxis 185, 208, 210, 215, 229 

Brygos painter 14, 21, 32, 37, 44; cup 46, 46, 
47, 48 f-, 54 . 56, 63 
bull 38, 40-1', cf. Cretan 

Buschor, E., ii, 17, 26, 38, 79, Saf., 90, 133, 
135, 138, 164, 226, 236 
Butes 170 

Byzantium 158 


112 

95 

49 

lOI 

182, 212, A.P, 41 


Cabinet des M^dailles 
Caesar, J. 

Cahn, H. 

Calabria 
Calydonia 
calyic: cf. crater 
Campania 155, 216 

candlestick 169 

capital loi, 103, 104, 119, 121, 123, 149, 170, 
178, 181, 201, 204, 207, 2i2fF.; cf. Aeolic, 
Corinthian, Ionic 
Capitol: cf. Rome 
Capitoline Museum: cf. Rome 
Caria, Carian 178, 210, 229 

Carthage, Carthaginian 14, 27 

Caryatids in, 170, 172, 179 

casket 158, 169 

Cassandra 63, 68, A.P. 14 

castanet-player 56 

Castor 67 

cat: funerary relief 164 

Catania 107 

Cecrops 170, 172 

cedar-wood 94 

cellai^, 92f., 109, 119, 121, 131, i44fF., 147, 176, 
i78f., 198, 201, 207 

Celts 13 

Centaur 38, 45, 65, 67, 80, 81, Saff., 85, 88, 123, 
I26f., 128, 143, 145, 157, 160, 176^., 182, 
206, 210, 243, A,P. 28’-^ 

Cerberus 89, 8y 91, 230 

Cercyon 3 8 

Chaeronea, battle of 14, 184f.,188, 228 

Chairestratos 23, 53 

Chalcidice 174, 185 

Chalcis, Chalcidian 32, 107, 190 

chariot 32, 44, 46, 67, 210; -race 85; cf. snake 
Charioteer of Delphi 32, 34, y, 64, 72: cf. 
Myrtilus 


Charites 

Charmides 

Chatsworth 

Chimaera 

Chios 

Chiron 


172 

23 

100 

49 

98, 100 
45 


chiton 20, 26, 43, 45, 49, 54, 73, io9f., 114, 131, 
I38f., 152, 163, 169, 202, 211, 230 
chitoniskos 201 

Chrysippus Syf.; Master 82, Syf., 90 

Cicero 194 

Cimon 41, 43, 64, 67, 75, 112, 145, 150 

Circus Flaminius: cf. Rome 
Cithaeron 139 

cithara 49, 100, 229 

city gate 34, A.P, 17; walls 185, 188; cities 13, 
100, 158 

classical period: early 20-110, 131,139, 159,160, 
175, 181, 223f., 234; mature 2of., 37, 72, 
9of., 111-150, 151, 169, 181, 184, 187, 194, 
210, 212, 223f., 234, 236; rich 20, 48, III, 
118, 144, 146, 150, 151-183, 184, 190, 194, 
196, 202, 220, 243; late 155, i75f., 178, 
184-234, 243 

clay: lamp 159; relief 100, 107; cf. terracottas 
Cleisthenes 14, 20, 4of., 73,150 

Cleomenes 75 

cloak 45, 87, 95, no, 116, 131, 152, i74f., i86f., 
190, 202, 206, 221, 230 
club 40 

Clytemnestra 86 

Cnidus, Cnidians 67f., 194, 221, 226; cf. 
Aphrodite 

Cnossos 98 

cock 76 

coins n, 27, 2p, 70, 87, 106, 109, 130, 219!?., 
232, 234, 242; cf. tetradrachm 
Colchis 67 

colonies io6f., 109, 155, 174 

colonnade 92, 118, I45f., 178, 185, 198, 204; of 
Zeus 181, 194 

colossal statue 2op, 210, 230 

column 24, 75, 93ff., 100, n8f., 123, 131, 142, 
144S., 170, 172, 178, 198, 201, 203, 206, 
212, 2i4f.; base of 172, 1/2; cf. acanthus, 
Trojan, votive 

Conon 219 

Constantinople 34, 72, 190: cf. Byzantium 
Copenhagen 133, 164 

copies 94, 139, 142, 229; cf. Rome 
copper 32 

Corcyra 186, 201, 220; cf. Ptolichos 
Core 62, 124 

Corfu 95 

Corinth, Corinthian 76, 79, 94, 103, 109, 154; 
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Gulf of 94; bronze 95; capital 122, i69f., 
176, 203£, 2i2fF.,; column 198, 203f., 2i2f.; 
helmet 97f.; mirror 190,192; order 213 
Cossutius 213 

costume 22, 44, 54, 56, 58, 84jff., 88, 127, 130, 
155, 179, 229; cf. chiton, chitoniskos, 
cloak, cult robe, himation, peplos 
Crates 231, 234 

crater 22, 41, 44, 62, 62, 68, 127, 190, A,P. J4; 
cal3nc crater 66, 155, r//, A.P. 14; cf. 
Argonauts, Florence, Naples 
Crete, Cretan: civilization 181; bull 88, 90; 
King Minos of 41; Kresilas of Cydonia 98; 
Parian influence on 98 
Critian Boy: cf. Kritios 

Croesus, King 206 

Croton 106, 157 

crown 41, 43 

cuckoo 135 

cult 210; of Isis 232: hymn 161; monument 170; 
object 162; robe 49; statue 19, 48, 69, 94, 
104, ii8£, 126, 130, 1^2, 134, i45ff., 159, 
161, i64f., 170, i76f., 190, 192, 201, 206, 
219, 221, 228f., 241, A.P, 64 
Curtius, L. 186 

cup: cf. drinking-cup, Boston, Brygos, Douris, 
Euphronios, Makron, Onesimos, Panaitios, 
Penthesilea, Pistoxenos 


Cyclades 
Cydonia 
Cynic school 
Cyprus 
Cyrene 
Cyrus, King 


98 

98, 138 
231 
100 

99, I05f., 118, 220, A.P. 46 
131 


Cythnus: cf. Timanthes 

daemons 40, 41, 91, 139, 140 

Daidalos of Sicyon 216, 21 y 

dance, dancing 21, 54, 56, //, 67, 215; dancers 
142, 215 

Dante 68,92 

Daphne 229 

Darius I, King, statue of 103; Battle of Alex¬ 

ander and Darius 221 

Deimos 49 

Delos, Delian: akroterion 175, 180; temple 106, 

205; athletes’ torsos 99 

Delphi ii, 106; Polygnotan pictures at 63, 68f., 
91; Porch of the Athenians 1421 snake 
column 72; statues 2io;tholos 198, jyy, 203, 
2i3ff., A.P. 4y, treasury of Athenians 40, 
73, 94; works by Kalamis at 104; cf. Apollo 
(temple of), Charioteer 

Demarete 27, 72 

demareteia: cf. coins 


Demeter: of the Capitol i6of.; of Cnidus 221; 
of Eleusis 165, A.P. j8; of east frieze of 
Parthenon 127, 1^0; of east pediment of 
Parthenon 124; reliefs 151, 165; sanctuary 
of 107 

Demetrios of Alopeke 23of., 23 3f., A.P. yo 
Demetrius of Phaleron 186, 188 

Democritus 14, 112 


Demokratia 

Demos 

Demosthenes 

Dexamenos 

Dexileos 

Dexios 

diadem 


14, 112 
194 

157, 186, 188, 194 
II, 184 
98 

154, 202, 216, z4z,AP4o 
161 

106, 134, 221 


Diadoumenos: cf. Polykleitos 
Didyma 94, 103, 205 

Dio Chrysostom 132 

Diogenes Laertius 216 

Diomedes 89 

Dionysios 76 

Dionysus 23, 56, 129, 214; Eleuthereus 161; 
birth of J^, 22; child 223, 227; coin 27, 2y\ 
copies 139; of east frieze of Parthenon 127, 
i^o\ of east pediment of Parthenon 124; 
hair-style 27; head 222; on metopes 123; 
theatre of /2, 104, 161, 185, 226; in vase- 
painting <f2, 63, 127, 192 

Dioscuri: relief 165, 182; sanctuary of 64, 67^.; 
in vase-painting 67, 68 

Dipylon 73, 154; Master 45 

discus-thrower 23, 137, 141, 142, ziG,A.P. 4;; 

cf. Hyacinth, Myron 
Diskobolos: cf. Myron 

Dodora 95 

dog 105, 109; head of 230 
dolphin 27, 43, 214 

Domitius Ahenobarbus 226 

Doric: architecture 146; centres 106; column 
I48f., 176, 198, 203; dialect 100; elements 
34, 87, 106, 109, 119, 121, 129, 147, 170, 
174; mode of life 106; order 176, 207; 
peplos 175; saga 178; sanctuary 213; 
sculpture 175, 178; style 32, 58, 69, joL, 
79, 83, 94, 138!?., 216, 243; temple 76, 94, 
io5f., ii8f., I44f., 147 
Doryphoros; cf. Polykleitos 
Douris 14, 21, 52, 54, 232; cup 53, //, A.P. 
Dresden: torso of Maenad 211, 226 

drinking-cup 34, 54, 117, 130; cf. skyphos 
Droysen, J.G. 13 


eagle 

ebony 

echinos 


131, 174, 202, 206 

13L 133 
178 
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Egypt 13, 70, 184, 232 

Eirene: cf. Kephisodotos 
Eleonore: cf. Goethe 

Eleusis 177; Demeter from 165; goddess of 151; 
Hall of Initiation at 147, 148, 14^, I49f.; 
Iktinos at 131; limestone 20; marble I49f.; 
mysteries 161; temple at 118; vessels 124; 
votive relief 190, 223, Ji.P, 6j 
Eleutherai 139 

Elis 89, 91, 218, 226 

Elpenor 117, A,P. i6 

embossing 150 

embroidery 49 

Empedocles 14 

Emporion 103 

entablature 93, ii8f., 744, I46f., 172, 174, 176, 
207, 214 

entasis 119, 149, 212 

Epaminondas 218 

ephebus 37, 116 

Ephesus 144; Amazon 133, 139, 163; column 
207; column-drum 223; Parrhasios of 154, 
I57f., 183, 194, 226; Skopas 226; statue of 
athlete 216; temple of Artemis 16, 138, 187, 
205, 20j; Ephisians 205f. 

Epicurus 229 

Epidaurus: Amazon 234: museum 203; statue 
of Asclepius 98; temple of Asclepius 83, 
A.P, 44; theatre 204; tholos 202, 20^^ 
2i2f,; Timotheos in 215 
Epikratezn Dynasihai: cf. Pindar 
Epiktetos 44; cf. Kleophrades 
Erbach 221 

Erechtheum: cf. Athens 

Erechtheus -139, 170 

Eretria 174; Eretria painter 154, Jj6, ijj, 157 

Erichthonios 122, 159, 172 

Eros 107, 129, 777, 155, 161, 192; cf. Zeuxis 
Erotes 23, 54, 58, 76 

Erothemis 37 

Erymanthion boar 90 

Ethiopians 165 

Etruria, Etruscans 13, 95, 212 

Euainetos 150 

Euaion 23 

Euboea 185 

Euphorbos 112, 77;?, 114 

Euphranor 194, 196, 228f, A.P, 64 

Euphronios 37, 56, 76 

Eupompos 232 

Euripides ii, 92, 112, 133, 158, i62f., 176, 186, 
218, 23of., 23 3f., 241, A.P. 6^',Bacchae 151; 
Medea 159; Phaedra 162 

Europa ipy, 198 

Eurydice 162, 162^ idjy 186, 206, 214 


Euthydikos 7/, 24, 73 

Euthymides 45 

excavations 134; at Olympia 174; at Olynthus 
185; cf. American 

fa9ade 118, 121, 144, 148, 178, 181 

Fair-haired Ephebus 2/, 26, 73, 79, 82, 89 
Far East 12,151 

Fasanerie, Schloss 108 

fishermen 5 8 

Florence: altar relief in ij8; Children of Niobe 
226, 22S', crater 65 

flowers 131, 7^7, 198 

flute 49, 140; flute-player //, 56, 58 
footwear 94; cf. sandals 

foreshortening 6 if., 154 

fortifications 185, 188 

Frankfurt: Athena 142 

friezes 73, iii, 116, 119, 121, 1231?., I29f., 

i 33 > 134. 133 . 135, 138, 152, 

154, 157, i6ofl., 164, 166, i69f., i74ff., 

A.P, 

Fulda: Persephone head 108 

Furtwangler, A. 20, 23, 37, 61, 7^?, 138, 161 

Ganymede 23, 28, 95, cf. Leochares 
geison 119, 121, 208 

Gela 32f., 106 

Gelon, King 27, 72 

gem 139, 216; gem-cutter ii, 98 

geometric style 12, 72; pottery 100 

George, S. ii, 237 

Germany ii: cf. Berlin, Frankfurt, Fulda,Halle, 
Kassel, Munich, Naumburg, Schwerin 
Geryon 89, 89^, 160 

giants 40, 45f., 48, 123, 243; cf. Geryon, 
Gigantomachy 

Gigantomachy 112, 121, 123, 145, 160 

gilding 86,121, 172, 175 

Giotto 92 

Girl Plucking Flowers 73^7, 198 

Girl with Doves 99 

Gitiades 97 

Gjolbaschi 150, i82f., 243; frieze 154; Heroon 
182, A,P, 42 

glass inlays 131 

Glaukias 72 

Glaukon 23 

Glaukos 76 

Glyptothek: cf. Munich 

goat 49 

god iiff., lyff., 45, 46, 48, 72, 79, 82, 89, 92, 95, 
105, 114, 121, 123, i26f., i29ff., 135, 137, 
140, 145, 151, 159, 170, 176, i85f., 187, 
212, 215, 2i9f., 223, 228f., 234; cf. Boreas, 
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goddess, river-god, sea-god, sun-god, war- 
god, wine-god 

goddess 54, 56, 9of., 95, 121, 126, 133, i42f., 
152, 159, 162, 219, 223, 229; of night 46, 
48£; of victory 24, 80, io9f., i22f., 131, 
15 if., i65£, 168, 16^, 174; cf. also under 
names of individual goddesses 
Goethe ii, 17, i8£, 32, 65, 69, 86, 143, 218; 
Tasso 129 

gold 105; candlestick 169; cloak 131; coins 27, 
220, 232; garland 26; jewels 24; leaf 131; 
shield 34; statue 19, 98, 104, 118, I34f., 
149,161, 185, 201, 2i4f., 221; throne 131; 
tripod 72; c£ gilding 

goose 56 

Gorgon 49, 58 

Greece 17; eastern 210; northern 18, io5£, 190, 
192; western 105; c£ Magna Graecia 
griffin 122 

Gruben, G. 73, 119, 146, 172, 208 

gymnasia 100 


Hades 107, 117 

Hadrian, Emperor 130; Villa of 198 

Hageladas 76, 79, 104, 139 

hair-style 20, 26£, 73, 232 

Halicarnassus 205, 208, 210, 215, 229, 234, 
A.P. 

Halle: Niobid painter 67, 68 

Hamann, J. G. 79 

hare 76, 116 

Harmodius 28, 53, 82 

Harpokration 64 

Harpy 103 

head 107, 108, 127, 139, 143, 159, 188, 190, 
219£, 222, 229£, 232, A.P, 2, A,P. <f, 
A.P, jy, A,P. 48, A.P, 68-9 
headband 26, 32, 38, 56, 83 

Hebe 135, 215 

Hecate 143 

Hector 45, 53, 72, 183 

Hegeso 152, 169, 242 

Hektoridas 202 

Helen 38, 68£, 87,121,157,159,162, i64f., 183, 
jyy, 196, 229, 238; Helena painter jyj 
Heliaia 238 

Helios I23£ 

Hellenistic age i2ff., 106, 175, i87£, 232; styles 
14, 185, 188, 222, 228£, 231, 244; early 
Hellenistic 143, i88£, 196, 198, 2i3£, 229, 
232 

helmet 37£, 49, 71, 86, 89, 97£, 122, 164 
Hephaesteum 64, i45fF., 159, 160^ i6i£, 241; 
frieze A.P. 26-8 


Hephaestus 64, 117, I23£, 127, /y/, I45£, 159, 
170 

Hera 22,135, 152,160, 164, 215; statues of 134, 
215; relief 159; of east frieze of Parthenon 
127, /yo, 162; of east pediment of Parthe¬ 
non 124, 159; of metopes of Parthenon 
123; 

—temple of, 109; at Argos 76, 134, 174, 215; 
at Olympia 223; at Paestum y, 92; at Pera- 
chora 95; on Samos loi, 104, 205; at Seli- 
nus io9£, A,P, i8\ at Tiryns 76 
Heraclea 157 

Heracles 13, 22, 34, 38, 4o£, 48£, /^, //, 53, 56, 
62, 64, 67, 7 o£, 76, 80, 88ff., 99, 109, 123, 
139,143, I57£, 160,163, 16^, 176,178, 212, 
226, 231£, 234, A,P. (f, A,P. jy; Farnese 
186; Labours of 90, 92, 160, 206 
Heraclitus 12, 21, 26 

Herculaneum 194 

Herder, C. 18£ 

herme 218, 230 

Hermes 16^ 22, <£2, 85, 104, 123, 127, jy<?, 162^ 

163, 192, 206, 215£, 223£; c£ Praxiteles 
Hermonax 112 

Hermos, R. 103 

hero 18, 41, 45, 48, 58, 67flF., 72, 79, 82, 90, 98, 
103,116, i 22£, 125,129,135,137,140,143, 
151, 161,179, 182,198, 203, 210; heroic 48, 
88, 134, 139, 160, 192, 194, 226, 228£, 234 
Herodes Atticus J2 

Heroon 182 

Herostratos 205 

Hesperides 89, 160, i62£, 16^ 

Hestia 226 

hetairai 54 

Hiero, King 72 

himation 26, no 

Himera 27, 107 

hind 88, 90 

Hipparcheia 231 

Hippias 28 

Hippocrates 17 

Hippodameia 69, 85flF., 88; Master Szf., 86, 88, 
90 

Hippodamus 100 

Hippolyta 178 

Hippomachos 242 

Hittites 147 

Hofmannsthal, H. von ii 

Holderlin ii; Hyperion 95; Patmos 204 

Homer, Homeric I3£, 45, 69, 73, 85, 87, 105, 
123, 127, 131, 137, i 83£, 218 
hoplites 179; hoplitodromos 24 

Horace 226 

Horae 172 
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horse 26, 32, 44, 46, 48f., j2f., 74, 76, 77, 86, 88, 
104, 107, 122, i24f., i54f., 160, 178, 202, 
229; of Diomedes 90 
horseman 100, 107, 123, 129, 164, 179, 211, 229 
House of Tragic Poet ipj, 

hunter 58, 226; hunting scene 179, 182, 190; 
cf. boar 

Hyacinth i39f. 

Hydra 40, SS, 90 

hydria 23, 223 

Hymettus, Mt. 214 

Hyperboreans 89 

Hyperion: cf. Holderlin 


Iberians 13 

Ida 109 

Iktinos III, 118 , 131, 145, 148^ i 49 f*, 175, 177, 
201 

Iliad 49, 61, 163 

Ilissus, temple on 144^ 144, J4/, 178, 190, 192, 
234, A.P. 67 

Iliupersis 68f., 70, 164 

Impressionists 222 

Ince Blundell Hall 220 

India 12 

inlay 32, 131, 172, 219 

inscriptions 23, 32f., 53, 56, 76, 103, 106, in, 
130.134.147,13 if-. 159.174.188,192,206, 

216, 218, 230, 232, 238, A..P. JO 
Ionic: architecture 45, 118, 145, 205; art 118; 
artists97,103, 210; capital 103, 170, 203f.; 
column 24, 144, 149, 176, 212f.; elements 
34, 87, 106, 109, 119, 129, 221; frieze 170; 
influence on Dorian islands 105; opistho- 
domos 207; order 176, 213; relief 103; 
Renaissance 207; sanctuary 103; sculpture 
181, 221; style 58, 79, 94,127; temples loi, 
I05f., 118, 147, 178, 204; terracottas 95; 
votive tablet 107 
Iphigenia: cf. Timanthes 

Iris 127, Jjo 

Isis 230, 232 

Isocrates ii, 14, 172, 184 

Isthmus 85, 194 

Italy 95; southern loi, 106, 109, 157; cf. Flo¬ 
rence, Rome, Naples, Perugia, Sicily 
Itys 158 

ivory: casket 158; statues 19, 98, io4f., 118, 

I34f., 161, 185, 201, 2i4f., 221; throne 131 

ivy 27 » 49 > 54 

jewel 24, 58, 169, 230; jeweller ii; cf. gem 

Jews 13 

jumping-weights 23 

Jupiter 221 


Kadmos painter 41, ///, 155 

kairos 137 

Kalamis 72, 86, io3f.; Aphrodite 104, 105, io6\ 

Apollo 221, A,P. 22 

Kallias 104 

Kallikrates 118, 144 

Kallimachos 131, i68f., 174; Nike 30, 32, 34, 73, 
170, 242f. 

Kallistratos 188, 226 

Kalon of Aegina 34, 70, 72, 97 

Kanachos 72,94,104, A,P, ip 

kanalis 178 

kanephoroi 226 

kantharos 27, 100, A,P, cf. Brussels 
Karouzou, S. 159, 162 

Kassel: statue 133 

Ka valla 105 

Kephisodotos 143, 206, 2i8f., 223f., A.P. 61; 

Eirene 2i9f., 224 

Kerch vases 192, 194 

Kimon of Kleonai 37f., 150 

Kleophon painter 116, 117; Return of He¬ 

phaestus 117; Departing Warriors 117 
Kleophrades painter 14, 21, 32, 37, 42, 43, 44f., 
48, 52 f-. 63, 69 

Klitias 127 

Kolotes 98, 135, 134 

kore 73, 26, 168, 172, A,P. i, A.P. 3j 

Kresilas of Cydonia 98, 138; Amazon I38f., 
A,P. 2j\ Athena 138; Pericles 138 
Kritios 26f., 72, 99, io4f., 109; school of 98; 
Critian Boy 21, 24, 26, 30, 34, 73, A.P, 3\ 
Tyrant-slayers 20, 28, 30, 32, 34, 67, 72f., 
75> 9i> 97^-, 142 

Kronos, hill of 92 

Ktesileos 242 

kymatia 119, 174, 204, 212 


Lacedaemonians 69 

Lachares 187; relief 188 

Laius of Thebes 87 

Laius: cf. Aeschylus 

lamp 159, 170 

lance 135 

Langlotz, E. 94, 236 

. languages 13 

Lapiths 38, 67, 80, 81^ 83f., 87, 121, 128, 178, 
A,P. 23 

Larisa 103, 239 

Lateran: cf. Rome 

Leagros 23 

leather: armour 86; work 94 
Leda 202 

legends 13, 18, 4of., 45, 34, 38 


lekythos 19, 22,112, 114, ///, 116, ijj, 154,186 
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II9, 


Leochares 23, 152, 185, 208, zi/fi., 22off., 224, 
229, 232, 234; Apollo 222; Dionysus A.P. 
6o\ Ganymede 221; Zeus Brontaios 222; 
Zeus Polieus 221; Zeus and Demos group 
221 
Leonidas 
Leontini 

Lesbians 103 

Leto 

Leucippus 

libation 22f., 45, 48, jo, //, 63; -cup 116; -bowl 
165 

Libon of Elis 
lily 

limestone 131,170,182; in architecture 149,177, 
201, 204; base 146; statue 109; relief 190 
linen 20 

lion: -griffin 187; head 89, 230; helmet 71; skin 
49 

lizard 224 

Locri io6f., 109; temple of 101, 103; Locrians 
107 

lOI 

34 , 76, 95 , 100, 219 

23f., 117 

155 

104, 139, 161, 215, 230, 232 
99 > 107 


98, A.P. 7 
107 

201, 204, 212 

124, I 2 J 

67, 68^ 182 


92 

131 


lotus-leaves 
Louvre 
love-names 
Lucania 
Lucian 

Ludovisi Throne 
Lybia 
Lycaon 
Lycia 
Lycurgus 
Lydia 

Lykaon painter 
Lykos 

Lysicrates: cf. Athens 
Lysimache 


105 
61, 68 
103, 150, 178 
185 
103, 206 
117, A,P, 16 
37 

23 if. 


Lysippos 12, 94,143, 188, 194, 222f., 226, 229E, 
23 3f., A,P, 66, A.P. 6^', A.P. 71; Apoxy- 
omenos 190, 216; Pelopidas 232; Socrates 
233, 244; Alexander Hunting Lions 232 


Macedonia: funerary relief 105, 186; history 14, 
188; palace 185; Macedonians 184, 234 
Madrid: relief 124 

Maenads 21, 24, 54, //, 63, 154, Ij6, 190, 211, 
226, 242 

Magna Graecia 87, 92,100,103, io6f., 109, ii8f. 
150, 186 

Maiden and Youth at Grave: cf. Bosanquet 
painter 

Makron 14, 24, 54, 56, //, 58, 73; cup // 
Mantinea 190, 242 

Marathon 20, 24, 27, 30, 34, 38, 40-j, 56,69,224, 
22 j 


marble 24, io5f., 121, 198, 210, 223; in archi¬ 
tecture 73, 145, 147, 177, 185; copies 28, 
i38f., 216; head 177; inscriptions iii; 
lekythos 186; metope 128; orthostates 204; 
quadriga 208; sculpture 27, 73, 75, 83, 86, 
97. 99. 109, 118, 170, i74f., 

185, 201, 216, 222f., 227, 230, A.P. i; step 
146; temple 212; throne 187; cf. Eleusis, 
Parian, Pentelic 

Marees, H. von ii 

Marseilles 103 

Marsyas I39f., 142,143, 157 

Masi 243 

mask 5 8 

Mausoleum 187, 205, 208, 208, 2ioff., 222, 229; 
east frieze of 226 

Mausolus 2 op, 21 of., 229f., 232, 234 

meander 44, 46, 204 

Medea 158, i62f., 163; cf. Euripides 
Medma 

Medusa Rondanini 
Megalopolis 
Megara 

Meidias painter 
Melanthios 
Meleager 

Melos 100, 105; relief from 41, 64 
Menelaus 

Menidi: cf. Acharnai 
Messana 
Messene 
Messenia 

Messina 106; Strait of 
metal ii, 150, 230; girdle 175; relief 190; cf. 
bronze, gold, silver 

metope 49, 88, 88-p, 89fF., 94, io9ff., 114, 119, 
123, 124, I 26 f., 128, 129, 143. 146, I 59 f-. 
201, 203, 212 
Metroum: cf. Athens 

Michelangelo iii, 130, 190 

Mikon 64, 67 

Miletus 32, 94, 99ff., 103, 106 

41 


107 
150 
218f. 
226 

152, 154, 158, 166 

192, 194 
192, 226 

i 64 f. 

144 
76, 176 

174 

107 


Minos, King 

Minotaur 

mirror 

Mithridates, King 

Mnesikles 

Molon 

monster 

moon 

mosaic 

mother-of-pearl 


38 

76, 78, 172, 190, 192 
216, 218 
III, 131, 147, 149 
219 
116 
46 
185 
219 


Munich 61, 219; bronze statuette 216; cup 61, 
65, 139; Glyptothek 70, 229; lekythos 186; 
pelike 60 
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Musaeus 117 

Muses 94, 117, 190, 2i7f. 

music 117, 140, 179; musicd instruments: cf. 
Castanet, cithara, flute 

Mycale, Cape 99 

Mycenae, Myceneans 76, 86, 148 

Mylasa 210 

Myron 12, 86, 112, 134, 139, 74/, I43f., 222, 

232, 24of.; Diskobolos 20, 137, 139, 141^ 

216; Athena and Marsyas 140, 142 
Myrtilus 87 

Mysteries 144, 161 

myth, mythology 90, 94, 117,131,133,140,182, 
192, 204, 212; cf. legend 


Naples 

Naucratis 

Naukydes 

Naumburg 

Naupactus 

Nauplia, Gulf of 


1353 234, ^40 

70 

135, 2i5f., A.P. 4J 
184 

174 

1 ^ 


Naxos 98; coin 87, 106; Naxians 27, 181 
Neapolis: cf. Kavalla 

‘N ecrocorinthia’ 9 5 

Nekyia 68f. 

Nemean Lion 88 

Nemesis 147; statue of 121, 159, i65f., 

168 j temple of 147, 164, 242 
Neoptolemus 63, 68, 215 

Nereids 178, i8of., 226; Monument 178, 77^, 
234, A.P, ^4-j 

Nero 222 

Nesiotes 28 

Nessus 67 

Nestor 72 

Nettos painter 45 

New York: Girl with Doves 99 

Nicias 148; Peace of in, 144, 152, 159, 161, 
165, 170, 181, 185 

Nike 24, 27, 34, 73, 124, 166, 202, A.P, 44; cf. 

Athens, balustrade, Kallimachos, Paionios 
Nikias of Athens 196 

Nikomachos 196, 198, 23 af. 

Niobe, Niobid 22, 66, 99,130, 133, 774, 

164, 226, 228, 239; painter 58, 62f., 66^ 67, 
68 

nymph 27, 76, 7<f, 87, 109, 151, 186 

Odenwald 221 

Odysseus 41, 64, 68, 117, 157, iSaf., A.P. j 6^ 
A.P. 41 \ Odyssey 64, 117, 170; Odyssey 
landscapes 183, 243 

Oedipus 112, 777, 114, 116; Coloneus 161; 

Philoctetes 161; Tyrannus 112 
Oenomaus 22, Saf., 85^., 88, 9of. 


Ohly, D. JO 

oil flask 5^9 99 

oinochoe 154, ij6^ ijj^ 194; cf. Basle 
olive-tree 89, 15 if., 170, 230 

Oltos 45 

Olympia ii, 61, 76, 83, 99, 161; excavations at 
97, 174; facade of temple of Zeus 93, ^4; 
frieae on statue of Zeus 133, 774; games at 
84, A.P. //; metopes on temple of Zeus 49, 
64, S8-p, 88f.; Philippeum 213f., 214, 221; 
pediments of temple of Zeus 67, 72, 106, 
125, 177; east pediment Saf., 84, 8jf., 92, 
106; west pediment 79, 80, 81^ Szf., 87, 90, 
92, A.P. 12; sculpture 26, 28, 34, 45, 62, 79, 
87, 91, 99, 104, io9f., 127, 184, 201, 218, 
220; stadium 92; temple of Hera 223; tem¬ 
ple of Zeus 34, 56, 69, py, 106, 119, 772; 
terracottas p6 

Olympias, statue of 214 

Olympieum: cf. Olympian Zeus 
Olympos 143 

Olympus, Mt. 22,41, 46, 48, i24f., 160,172, 202 
Olynthus 185 

omphalos 187 

Onatas 34, 72, 99, io4£ 

Onesimos 14, ijf., 46, 54, 75; cup 24, jt), 44 
opisthodomos 178, 201, 207 

oratory 185; cf. Demosthenes, Isocrates 
Oreithyia painter pi, 32,58,180, 242 

oriental motifs 76 

Orontobates 216 

Oropos 218 

Orpheus 117, 206; relief 85, in, 151, 162, J6p, 

186,206 

orthostates 92, i49f., 201, 204, 214 

Ortygia 109 

Osiris 230 

Otricoli 221 

owl 43 


Paestum p, 92, 106 

painting 20, 28, 73, 87, 94, 100, 112, 144, 154, 
175, 179, 223, 226; cf. scene painting, vase- 
painting, wall-painting and under names of 
individual artists 

Paionios of Mende 15 if., i74f., 182; Nike 774, 
175, 180 

palace 41, 48, 149; at Larisa 103; on Olympus 
22; at Pasargadai 131; at Pella 185; at 
Persepolis 103 

palaestra 38, 40 

palmette 44, 49, 54, loi, 116, 121, 145, 172, 201 
palm-tree 67 

Pamphilos 192 


Leochares 23, 132, 185, 208, Z14S., zzoS., 224, 
229, 232, 234; Apollo 222; Dionysus A.P. 
60; Ganymede 221; Zeus Brontaios 222; 
Zeus Polieus 221; Zeus and Demos gioup 
221 

Leonidas 98, A.P, 7 

Leontini 107 

Lesbians 103, 119, 201, 204, 212 

Leto 124, I2J 

Leucippus 67, 68^ 182 

libation 22£, 45, 48, jo^ //, 63; -cup 116; -bowl 
165 

Libon of Elis 92 

lily 131 

limestone 131,170, 182; in architecture 149,177, 
201, 204; base 146; statue 109; relief 190 
linen 20 

lion: -griffin 187; head 89, 230; helmet 71; skin 

49 

lizard 224 

Locri io6f., 109; temple of loi, 103; Locrians 
107 

lotus-leaves loi 

Louvre 34, 76, 95, 100, 161, 219 

love-names 23f., 117 

Lucania 155 

Lucian 104, 139, 161, 215, 230, 232 

Ludovisi Throne 99, 107 

Lybia 105 

Lycaon 61, 68 

Lycia 103, 150, 178 

Lycurgus 185 

Lydia 103, 206 

Lykaon painter 117, A,P, 16 

Lykos 37 

Lysicrates: cf. Athens 

Lysimache 23 if. 

Lysippos 12, 94, 143, 188,194, 222£, 226, 229ff., 
233£, A.P. 66^ A.P. 6^\ A.P. yi; Apoxy- 
omenos 190, 216; Pelopidas 232; Socrates 
233, 244; Alexander Hunting Lions 232 

Macedonia: funerary relief 105, 186; history 14, 
188; palace 185; Macedonians 184, 234 
Madrid: relief 124 

Maenads 21, 24, 54, //, 63, 134, ij6, 190, 211, 
226, 242 

Magna Graecia 87, 92,100,103, io6£, 109, ii8£ 
150, 186 

Maiden and Youth at Grave: cf. Bosanquet 
painter 

Makron 14, 24, 34, 36, //, 38, 73; cup // 
Mantinea 190, 242 

Marathon 20, 24, 2y, 30, 34, 38, 40-J^ 56, 69,224, 
22 j 


marble 24, io5£, 121, 198, 210, 223; in archi¬ 
tecture 73, 145, 147, 177, 185; copies 28, 
i38£, 216; head 177; inscriptions iii; 
lekythos 186; metope 128', orthostates 204; 
quadriga 208; sculpture 27, 73, 75, 83, 86, 
97, 99, io 3£, io6£, 109, 118, 170, I74£, 
185, 201, 216, 222f., 227, 230, A.P. j; step 
146; temple 212; throne 187; c£ Eleusis, 
Parian, Pentelic 

Marees, H. von ii 

Marseilles 103 

Marsyas i39f*, 14^, i 43 , I 57 

Masi 243 

mask 5 8 

Mausoleum 187, 205, 208, 208y 21 off., 222, 229; 
east frieze of 226 

Mausolus 2opy 2iof., 229£, 232, 234 

meander 44, 46, 204 

Medea 158, i62£, 163; cf. Euripides 
Medma 107 

Medusa Rondanini 150 

Megalopolis 2i8f. 

Megara 226 

Meidias painter 152, 154, 158, 166 

Melanthios 192, 194 

Meleager 192, 226 

Melos 100, 105; relief from 41, 64 
Menelaus i64£ 

Menidi: c£ Achamai 

Messana 144 

Messene 76, 176 

Messenia 174 

Messina 106; Strait of 107 

metal ii, 150, 230; girdle 175; relief 190; cf. 
bronze, gold, silver 

metope 49, 88, 88-^^ 89!?., 94, I09ff., 114, 119, 
123. 124, I26f., 12S, 129, 143, 146, I39f., 
201, 203, 212 
Metroum: cf. Athens 

Michelangelo in, 130, 190 


144 

76, 176 

174 

107 


Mikon 
Miletus 
Minos, King 
Minotaur 
mirror 

Mithridates, King 

Mnesikles 

Molon 


mother-of-pearl 


III, 130, 190 
64,67 

32. 94, 99 ^-. 103. 106 
41 
38 

76, yS , 172, 190, 192 
216, 218 

III, I3I, 147, 149 

219 

I16 

46 

185 

219 


Munich 61, 219; bronze statuette 216; cup 61, 
65, 139; Glyptothek 70, 229; lekythos 186; 
pelike 60 
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Musaeus 117 

Muses 94, 117, 190, 2i7f. 

music 117, 140, 179; musical instruments: cf. 
Castanet, cithata, flute 

Mycale, Cape 99 

Mycenae, Myceneans 76, 86, 148 

Mylasa 210 

Myron 12, 86, 112, 134, 139, 141, i43f., 222, 

232, 24of.; Diskobolos 20, 137, 139, 141^ 

216; Athena and Marsyas 140, 142 
Myrtilus 87 

Mysteries 144, 161 

myth, mythology 90, 94, 117,131, 133,140, 182, 
192, 204, 212; cf. legend 


Naples 
Naucratis 
Naukydes 
Naumburg 
Naupactus 
Nauplia, Gulf of 


i35> 234, 240 

70 

135, 2i5f., A.I>. 4; 

184 

174 
76 


Naxos 98; coin 2^, 87, 106; Naxians 27, 181 
Neapolis: cf. Kavalla 

‘N ecrocorinthia’ 9 5 

Nekyia 68f. 

Nemean Lion 88 

Nemesis 147; statue of 121, 159, i65f., 

168; temple of 147, 164, 242 
Neoptolemus 63, 68, 215 

Nereids 178, i8of., 226; Monument 178, 

234, A.P. }4-! 

Nero 222 

Nesiotes 28 

Nessus 67 

Nestor "jz 

Nettos painter 45 

New York: Girl with Doves 99 

Nicias 148; Peace of in, 144, 152, 159, 161, 
165, 170, 181, 185 

Nike 24, 27, 34, 73, 124, 166, 202, A,P, 44; cf. 

Athens, balustrade, Kallimachos, Paionios 
Nikias of Athens 196 

Nikomachos 196, 198, 232^ 

Niobe, Niobid 22, 66, 66, 99,130, 133, 1^4, i^j, 
164, 226, 228, 239; painter 58, 62f., 66, 67, 
68 

nymph 27, 76, j8, 87, 109, 151, 186 

Odenwald 221 

Odysseus 41, 64, 68, 117, 157, iSaf., A.P. 16, 
A.P. 41; Odyssey 64, 117, 170; Odyssey 
landscapes 183, 243 

Oedipus 112, 114, 116; Coloneus 161; 

Philoctetes 161; Tyrannus 112 
Oenomaus 22, 82f., 85fF., 88, 9of. 


Ohly, D. 70 

oil flask 3 8, 99 

oinochoe 154, ij6, ijj, 194; cf. Basle 
olive-tree 89, 15 if., i7o> ^3° 

Oltos 45 

Olympia ii, 61, 76, 83, 99, 161; excavations at 
97, 174; facade of temple of Zeus 93, 94', 
frie2e on statue of Zeus 133, i^4\ games at 
84, A.P, jj; metopes on temple of Zeus 49, 
64, 88-p, 88f.; Philippeum 213f., 214, 221; 
pediments of temple of Zeus 67, 72, 106, 
125, 177; east pediment Saf., 84, Syf., 92, 
106; west pediment 79, 80, 81, 82f., 87, 90, 
92, A,P. I2\ sculpture 26, 28, 34, 45, 62, 79, 
87* 99> 104, io9f., 127, 184, 201, 218, 

220; stadium 92; temple of Hera 223; tem¬ 
ple of Zeus 34, 56, 69, 106, 119, J/2; 

terracottas 95, 

Olympias, statue of 214 

Olympieum: cf. Olympian Zeus 
Olympos 143 

Olympus, Mt. 22, 41, 46, 48, I24f., 160, 172, 202 

Olynthus 185 

omphalos 187 

Onatas 34, 72, 99, I04f. 

Onesimos 14, 37f., 46, 54, 73; cup 24, 44 

opisthodomos 178, 201, 207 

oratory 185; cf. Demosthenes, Isocrates 
Oreithyia painter yi, 32, 58, 180, 242 

oriental motifs 76 

Orontobates 216 

Oropos 218 

Orpheus 117, 206; relief 85, in, 151, 162, i6y, 

186,206 

orthostates 92, i49f., 201, 204, 214 

Ortygia 109 

Osiris 230 

Otricoli 221 

owl 43 


Paestum y, 92, 106 

painting 20, 28, 73, 87, 94, 100, 112, 144, 154, 
175, 179, 223, 226; cf. scene painting, vase- 
painting, wall-painting and under names of 
individual artists 

Paionios of Mende 15 if., I74f., 182; Nike J74, 
175, 180 

palace 41, 48, 149; at Larisa 103; on Olympus 
22; at Pasargadai 131; at Pella 185; at 
Persepolis 103 

palaestra 38, 40 

palmette44, 49, 54, loi, 116, 121, 145, 172, 201 
palm-tree 67 

Pamphilos 192 
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Pan 157, AJK i; paificcr 21, j 2, -^4.5 $t\, #*.% Iji 

I\ina!iit IS 11 

Panaidns patrifcr 14, 2\t\, 2^, r\ 1* /, 
4 U 44 . ^*^4. iaip rs 

Panaeheii.ica 12U''.; I'auathciuu- a;nr4i. *r4 
festival 2H» 121 

Parulcira 2^. 121, n;. s^^i. 

Paris (cicy) 44, tia, 91. itu » 219. 2 ^ s i't. I ■* rr 

Vt. ’J. .’v;. s*j... 

PanncnuU's .-t. ,, (. .,,«. .uj 

Parnassus i,,i 

l^afftes I ■» 

Partis; art 86, u^k archiicenire i4-<; iumUc 
9?* I4»% “-“"J iiiflyrtivr in 

tm Mcliw Ido; svhutil of art 1 .m, ysf,. 

icMi, 11a; snilpturr t v*, it 5 .|^ ii^i, * 

2U|; Xciu^pliMU of Paros 219 

Parriiasitis of l‘ji|icsus 114. UM, 22?% 

141 

Patriichw i;,i^ 

Pausauias C^f., hjil^ 71^, S'^ yi. 1 01, 14^:4. 
leuf., 161, UH|f., r:*4i,, 

iit, 2*1, 1*8, 111, «4*» / V.» ''’*1 y/' 

//.t'//,l# 11$ 

Pausias 

pebble 

pecliiunie: of tnuplr t,f An-lrpun at rpulaurut 
-9i9, ini; i'f, Afhriis, Olvir.pu 
Pegasus 

I ■■. tl8, .*,*1 

Pcifkhtms Mr., Hi, M .|f,, .11, o-.;f.] ^ 

Feifhfi 1/4* 

Fcicus * 

Fclias, tiatighrcrs * 4 ’ i-r? r 

f'elikc t j\ ,« 

Fclitiu 

. ...n’ 

Fel«.f|ut!as: el. Lvsi|i|-MJi 

Feloptinuric, FrlupfiiwirsiAn; an $■ 4. i;9, i^»§^ 

relief iM;?; '*ii'|i*i4i| itts, iii, , 

u-ar69, ivr.f,^ 14A’, ti-', m, 1 edt. 0,4, 

|66, i7’|, |■■|M, iHf; Febipoiuiriuii^. 114^ 

216 

Feinptirirtrstii .4/f 

Felf»p?i ^ H'lii,, j; 

Fe$iclM|ie iHiL, AJK ^1; paittfrr 94, 11rif 
181 

Frfudie marble 142, 11-, iHi, 1 .|, 114, 119 
Fcnthesilca: eii|i 61. Ii|, rvi, 1lain^rili 

bi. It; 

lupins io, 76. 7,^, 114^ 

leraelitifa; brori/rs 9^: latniyarv of Ifna 9^ 
rerpiiituii , ^ ^ 

Ferkks 71, 71. inf., 119, 144, 14. 
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44 

127 

41 
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PJurax UH’s 

n. I yf||*i4rii 

^1. FUlo 

J.'f;’*'/ "■’ sHt, 

11 . | 11 It'., Ii^f. 

s.-!!!, i;.;!, !.•.,!), UJ, ti,-t!,. //r.’tni(>f.| 
5 J-'i>. !» •, n j. M «. 11 <i( , jt.ii,^ (C..str., 

- '■.'* , t 7 ,j, .7 '. ... 


pits .si ’ 


ni. 14 V "UK .24 
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tn » * 

I !n^t4iu It ■, ir*. iro, SOL, tn/t., itM, lu 
1 n . Ill-rye i 

nsi.15, n ..| *.U. r.i..n 
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•v; • tit,, <uH 

H.U 

,f*"’ 49 

'■■';"'■•* 1 MO <9 

I17, Ha 

Fbra.b.f.ti 

vhn,-. ;ij 

Pbroei.!, Flay I* 14*1 m 

Fbr * fsi* liMi 
fys.Ue 
Fi-« 411-*, F. 

i|, |i 

Fif I-. .klla I > 4 itj f'-jsi 4 
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idL yv., 

i M 4, iL.p iUp$Mk' 

n 4 , ; y 4 

Fnnv s a, tii. 141 , Hf, iiH, fbi. 
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164, 1945 21O5 ^155 22iff. 

226, 232; Natural History 37 
Plutarch 229; Lives 112 

Plutus 219 

Pollantidae 160 

Pollux 67 

Polygnotos 45, 48, 58, 62E, 67f., 72, 79f., Saff., 
87!?., 91, 97ff., 105, 112,114,117,121, I38£, 
145, 155, 178, 182 

Polykleitos 12, 62, 75f.., 85, 112, 121, 125, 135, 
136, i37f., 140, 143, 150, 192, 194, 2i5f., 
222, 232; Amazon 134, i38f.; Achilles 
22, 1^6; Diadoumenos 134, 137; Dory- 
phoros 20, 99, i34f., 160, 232; Hera 215 
Polykleitos the Younger 204 

Polyxena 238 

Polyzalos 

p omegranate 134 

Pompe 192 

Pompeii 193, jy/ 

Pontus: cf. Black Sea 

portico 172, j/y, 174, 201, 213 

portraiture 73, 139, 143, 143, 152, 139, i83f., 
218, 221, 224, 226, 229-234 
Poseidon 41, 58, 125, 155, 170, 178, 194, 202; 
of Cape Artemisium 76, io4f., A.P. 21 \ of 
east frieze of Parthenon 124, 127, jyj; of 
metopes of Parthenon 123; of west pedi¬ 
ment of Parthenon 178 
potters, pottery 37, 44£, 53, 56, 146, i58£ 
Praxiteles 12, 139, 143, 185, 192, 194, 196, 198, 
216, 222£, 224, 226, 228flF., 233; Hermes 
190, 215, 219, 222, 224, 227 
Priam ii, 44 , 53> ^8, 183 

Priapus 240 

Priene ioo£, 205, 206, 208; temple of Athena 
205, 206^ zo~jL 

priestess 129, 232 

prince 72, 103, 158, 188, 234, A.P. J2 

Procne 15 8£, 162!?., A.P. ^6 

Procrustes 38, 40-1 

profile 32, 46, 91, 117, 129, 190 

pronaos 75, 145, 178, 207 

Protagoras 137 

Protogenes 12, 196, 198 

Providence painter 112 

Ptolemy Soter 229 

Ptolichos of Corcyra 98 

Punic Wars 109 

Pyrrhus 165 

Pythagoras 87, 106, 139 

Pytheos 205, zoyf., 210 

Pythian Ode: c£ Pindar 

Pythian games 32 

Pythis 208, 210; cf. Pytheos 


quadriga 208, 210 

Quattrocento 135 

Quintilian 64, 132, I34£, 194, 196, 215, 230 

ram 104, 117, 215£ 

Raphael 184, 219 

Reed painter 15 

Reggio 101 

relief 16, 34, 64, 73, 90, 100, 103, 109, 116, 123, 
130, 135, 142, 151, 157, i59f., 162, 164, 
iSj, 168^ 176, i 79£, 182, i88£, 192, 194, 
196, 202, 206, 215£, 2I9£, 226, 228f., A.P. 
ij, A.P. ^0-^^ A.P. 42, A.P. 49-72, A.P. 

funerary relief 105,152,154,164,169, 
///, 176, 186, 190, 192, 216, 226, 234, 237, 
239, 242, A.P. 40, A.P. 67% cf. votive 
Renaissance ii, 14, 17, 37, 68, 123, 158, 180, 
187, 190, 210, 221£, cf. Ionian 
Republic: cf. Plato 

revolt 32, 98, 100, 103 

Rhamnus 121, 147, 159, 164, 167, 166, 226, 242 
Rhamnusios: cf. Skopas 

Rhegium 106 

Rhodes, Rhodian 100/ 105, 175 

Rhoikos 134 

Rilke, R.M. 99 

river-god 87, 109 

Rodenwaldt, G. 224 

Rodin 11 

Rome: Capitol 99, 138, 202, 216, 220; Circus 
Flaminius 226; Lateran 226, 228; St. 
Peter’s 150; Sistine Chapel 130; temple of 
Brutus Gallaecius 226; temple of Jupiter 
Tonans 220; Terme Museum 99, 133; 
Vatican 22, 99, loi, 159, 167, 183, 216, 221, 
226; Villa Albani 154, 242; Zeus Brontaios 
220, 222 

—,Romancopies 28, 34, 73, 84, 93, 99, 104,124, 
130, 13311., 176^ 159, 167, 164, 194, 196, 
198, 215£, 2I9£, 222, A.P. 19, A.P. 22\ 
A.P. 24, A.P. 2/, A.P. 46, A.P. 48, A.P. 
/y-(fj;lamp 159; portrait head 139; relief 
124, 158; Romans ii, 73, 93, 109 
rosette 76, 172, 174, 204 

Russia, South 150, 188, 190, 192 

sacrifice 28, 43, 213; sacrificial scene 23; cf. 

thymele 

saga 139 

St. Teresa: cf. Bernini 

Salamis, battle of 2o£, 27, 34, 73 

Salonika 103, 190 

Samos 101, 144; school of 17; temple of Hera 
10, 104, 134; treaty with Athens 132: cf. 
Agatharchos, Douris, Pythagoras 
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Samothrace 175 

sandals 131, 166 

sarcophagus 179, 182; cf. Alexander the Great 
Sardanapalus 232 

Sardis 205 

satrap 190 

Satyros 210, 218 

Satyrs 54, 140, i42£, 190, 214; play 214 
scene-painting 98, 134 

sceptre 22, 87, 104, 131, 134, 152, 230 

Schweitzer, B. 83, 123 

Schwerin 56 

Sciron 38, 40-1 

scroll-work 204 

sculpture nf., 18, 34, 45, 75, 87, 112,114, ii8f£, 
I22f., 126, 131, 179, 184, 188, i98f.; 

cf. Athens, cult statue, colossal statue, 
head, Olympia, relief and under names of 
individual artists 

Scythians 13, 190, 211 

sea-god 41, 105 ; -goddess 180 
Seleucus Nicanor 229 

Selinus 106, 109 

Serapis 229f., 234, A.P, 48 

Shakespeare, W. 1 26 

shepherd 112, jjy, 114 

shield 22, 34, 38, 45, 49, 86, 112, i2if., 133, 152, 
I59f., 162, 178, 198 

ship 196 

shrine iSf,, 100 

Sicily, Sicilian 27, 32, y/, 72, io6f., 109, 150 

Sicyon 72, 76, 94f., 98, 104, 158, 192, 194, 216, 
226, 232 

Sidon, king of 190 

Silanion 143, 2i6f., 224, 232, 234, A.P. 68 
Silenus 27, 34, 63, 100, 143, ///, A.P. p, A.P. 
10, A,P. ly 

silver 105, 190; coin 2^, 220; inlay 32 
sima 208, 212 

Sinis 40-1 

Sinope 229 

Siphnos 98 

Skopas 98, 143, 185, 190, 206, 208, 2ioff., 
215f., 226, 228f., 233; Meleager 192; 
Rhamnusios 229 

skyphos 54, 56, 62, ij8, 182 

slave 88 

snake 30, 58, 90, 122; chariot 223; column 72 
Socrates 14, 23, 137, 143, i57f., 184, 218, 231, 
233f; cf. Lysippos 

Solocha 150 

soothsayer 85 

Sophists I75£, 184 

Sophocles II, 2o£, 105, 112, 114, 133, 158, 161, 
i63f., 185, 194, 218, 230, 234; Oedipus 


Tyrannus 112 

Sostratos 98 

Soter 131 

Spain 105, 124 

Sparta: acropolis 97; artistic school 17; hero 
98; history 30, 67, 69, 75f., 100, I05f.; 
cf. Melos 

spear 43,45, 85f., 91, 99,114, 116,122,125,127, 
138, 140, 186, 190, 219 
Sphacteria 174 

Sphinx 105, 116, 122, 133 

Stabiae 197 

stadium 100; cf. Olympia 

stag 165, 176 

stele 22, 99, 116 

Sterope 86 

Stoic philosophers 228, 231, 245; philosophy 
132, 189, 198 

stone 32,131, 185; semi-precious 219; c£ basalt, 
limestone, marble 

Strasbourg Master 184 

stylobate 119, I45£, I47£, 204, 214 

Stymphalian birds 88 

sun-god 155 

Sunium 73, 144; temple of Athena 147; temple 
of Poseidon 145, 146 

Susa 28 

swan 56, 202 

Switzerland 218 

sword 82, 163, 206 

Sybaris 106 

Syeris 232 

symbols, symbolism 28, 49, 76, 86, 97, 123, 
I39£, 147, 160, 162, 169, 180, 223 
symposia 54 

Symposium: cf. Plato 

Syracuse 27, 29^ 95, io6£, 109 

Syria 105, 212 

Syros 98 


Tacitus 229 

Tanagra 34, 104, 190 

Tantalus 90 

Taormina 107 

Tarentum io6£, 109, 190, 239 

Tasso: cf. Goethe 

Tegea: temple of Athena 175, 190, 210, 212, 
212, 219, 2I3flF. 

Telamon of Aegina 71 

Telephanes 94 > 103 

Telephus 212 

Telesterion 147, 149 

tent 147; tent-shaped ceiling 204 
terracotta 76, 97, 99!?., 107, 190, 231; at 

Corinth 95; at Larisa 103; at Olympia 95, 


71 

94 , 103 
212 


147, 149 



p6; 2± Selinus 109; at Tarentum 106, 109, 
190 

tetradrachm 220, A.P, p, A.P. 10, A,P, 4J 
Thanatos 16^ 206 

Thasos 34, 63, 72, 98ff., A.P. iy\ Thasians 99 
theatre 100, 185; c£ Athens, Epidaurus 
Thebes 87, 94, 104, 106, 158, 219; Thebans 
194, 218 

Themis 165, 180, 226 

Themistocles 23, 27, 67, 73, 75, iii, 185 
Theodores 134, 198 

Theodotos 202 

Theophrastus 64 

Thera 105 

Thermopylae, heroes of 98 

Theseum: cf. Athens 

Theseus i59f., 162, i6p, 176, 194, A.P, jj; at 
Gjolbaschi 182; of west pediment of 
temple of Zeus at Olympia 80^ 80, 82, 91; 
in vase-painting 36^ 38, 40-1^ 40, 73, 155, 
IJJ 

Thessaly 103, 105, 215 

tholoS 198, 202f., 20p., 2I2fF. 

Thompson, H. 130, 146, 160, 160, 162 

Thorikos, temple at 147 

Thrace, Thracian 32, 117, 188 

Thrasymedes 98, 201 

throne 99, 107, 124, 127, 13 if., i87f., 201, 206, 
221, 230; cf. Ludovisi 

Thucydides 97, 218, 230, 232 

thunderbolt 22, 48, 58, 76, 85, I04f., 131, 187, 
199, 221, A.P. 46 

Thurii 100, 155 

Thyestus 87 

thymde 203; cf. tholos 

Tiber 133 

Timanthes of Cythnus 158, 192; Iphigenia 

ij 8 , 158 

Timotheos 175, 187, 2oif., 208, 215f. 

tippler ij6, 117 

Tiryns, battle of 76; Heraeum 76, 95 
Tityos 62 

Tivoli 198 

tomb 28, 73f., 100, IIj, 182; -stone 99,103, 127, 

185 

trade 18, 70 

tree 152, 162; -trunk 90; cf. olive 
trident 125 

triglyph 92f., 121, 123, 149, 203, 207 

tripod 23, 72, 97, 163, 2i4f., 229 

Triptolemus 223 

Triton 41, 43, 64, 107, no, 130, 155, 157, A.P. 


Troy 68, 157, i82f., 196, 202; sack of 32, 63, 
67fF., 121, A.P. 42\ Trojans 69, 123; 
Trojan column 112; Trojan War 68, 71, 
164 

Tyche 219 

Tyndareus 165 

typoi 202 

tyrant 20, 27f., 38, 40; cf. Alkamenes 
Tyrant-slayer group: cf. Kritios, Nesiotes 

Urartian region 147 

Varro 135, 222 

vase-painters 14, 48, 64; -painting 21, 28, 34f., 
53, 100, 112, 114, 117, 140, 152, 155, 157, 
166, 188, 192, 194; cf. inscriptions and 
under names of individual artists 
Venus 223 

Vergil: Aeneid 183 

Vienna: statuette 232; vase 53 
Villa Giulia painter 62^ 63 

Vitruvius i69f., 207, 210 

votive column 215; offering //, 21, 26, y/, 72f., 
75f., 99f., 134, 140, 158, 2i4f.; relief 123, 
161, 190, 212, 223, A.P. 6j', tablet 107 

wall-painting ipp^ ipjy 198 

war 70, 174, 180, 184; war-god 161; cf. battle 
scene, Chaeronea, Macedonian, Pelopon¬ 
nesian, Persian, Plataea, Punic, Tiryns, 
Troy 

warrior 2if., 44f., 62, 71, 97, 154, i6of., 178, 
211, A.P. j 

weapon 76, 152, 226; cf. club, spear 

Winckelmann ii, 17, 184, 222 

Winckelmann und sein Jahrhundert: cf. Goethe 
wine-god 154 

Winter, F. 221 

wolf, head of 230 

Wolfflin, H. II, 14, 154, 183 

wrestling group 83, 87; Wrestling Master 82, 
87, 90 


Xanthos 

Xenocrates 

Xenophon 

xerotes 

Xerxes 


103, 150, lySf., 179 

143 

219 
194 
28, 103 


Troad 

Troilus 


182, 226 
44 


Zankle 107 

Zeno 229 

Zephyr 139 

Zeus; altar of 63; Zeus Ammon 104; on coins 

27, 234, A.P. 47', of east frie2e of Parthenon 


07» Sif„ 

86, «8f., cjii; i»f imitipcii «if P^rfhriititi ii|, 
IJ 4 ; cif iiicii^pcs ti iriii|ik tif llrf« «t 
Scliniw loijf.; Olyitifian /*rw# if«i, jiif^ 

jz, lit, m4, HI, HI, iH, 
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